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“The boy bad fewer summers—but hia heart 
Hat! far outgrown his years, and in his mind. 
There was but one beloved face on earth. 
And that w;u taking on him." 


It had been a sultry morning, and dark masses of clouds collecting 
suddenly over the heavens, foretold the approach of one of those ter¬ 
rific thunder storms, which so often close a serene summer day. The 
deep blue sky disappeared by degrees, till scarcely one spot remained 
to relieve the heavy gloom. The firmament seemed to resemble the 
ocean in its wrath ; heavy piles of vapor rolling over each other like 
waves, charged with electric fire. The change affected all around. 
The birds flew to the sheltering groves, the kingly eagle alone resisting 
the storm, and soaring fearlessly above the dark canopy. The tender 
flowers drooped their heads as tiie gate passed over them, and the 
mighty oaks frowned defiance to the threats of the tempest. Chains 
of sulphurous flame ran like veins through the gathering waves on 
high, and descended to mingle with those of the dark waters beneath. 
The forest trees groaned in fear, and surrendered many a green branch 
to the tempest’s fury. A graceful willow bent its pliant arms over the 
casement of a building, near which sat two persons gazing upon the 
rising storms with equal, yet varied interest. 

The first, and most interesting figure, was that of a lady apparently 
about twenty-three years of age. Her arm leaned upon the ease¬ 
ment, her head supported by her hand. Her features, or rather the 
expression of those features, it would be difficult to describe—as they 
varied as quickly as the shadowy clouds upon which she gazed—but 
soul, intellect, feeling, were painted there, and the light of enthusiasm 
seemed checked, but not extinguished. 

There was another figure. It was that of a youth scarce twenty. 
Beauty, uncommon beauty, no one could deny to be his. His eyes 
were of that dark, deep melancholy blue whose glances speak to the 
heart. His high and nobly turned forehead and finely shaped head 
would have furnished a model for a Spurzheim or n Gall. He soon 
ceased regarding the storm without, for his eyes were fixed intently 
upon the face of the lady at his side. 

Turn we to the interior of the apartment, where art and luxury had 
lavished their brightest gifts. It was of narrow dimensions, though 
not so petite as the boudoir of a French lady; for these useless appen¬ 
dages to a comfortable snug home were not patronized in the days of 
our puritan and precise forefathers. But every article of furniture in 
this room was as rich and reeherchfi as the most fastidious Parisian 
belle could desire. All seemed regulated by the most refined taste. 
A handsome mahogany bookcase well filled—quite a treasure at that 
time—stood on one side of the room, surmounted by a marble bust of 
Alexander the Great, said to have been copied from an original. On 
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each side of the bookcase were couches covered with superb crimson 
satin of a texture far superior to the flimsy material of modern times. 
Immediately over the couches hung two portraits, one representing a 
cavalier of the English court, and the other a French peasant girl of 
rare beauty. Over the mantle liung a full-length picture of a beautiful 
boy, and it needed but a glance at that and the youth we have just 
introduced to our readers to discover the original of the portrait. The 
windows were nearly shrouded by heavy curtains of the same rich 
material as the couches. A fine Turkey carpet, an article then only 
indulged in by the wealthy, covered the floor, and a black marble 
centre table, on which lay an unfinished drawing and a few books, 
completed the adornment of Madame Dumont’s drawing-room. But 
we must not forget the two living ornaments to the room, whose future 
history will be the subject of our story. 

“ Clarence,” said the lady, turning suddenly towards the youth. 

He started. 

“ Clarence, do you fear the lightning?” 

“No.” 

“ Had we not better retire from the window, you may not be safe 
here ?” 

“ When will you cease to consider me a child,” replied he, while a 
quick flush passed over his brow. “ If you do not fear the storm, why 
should I?” 

“ You seem to have great belief in my strength of mind,” said she, 
smiling— 

“ Yet I acknowledge I am not so timorous as many of my sex, but 
your lady mother is uncommonly so, and why should you not be sub¬ 
ject to terrors so natural. The wisest philosophers in all ages have 
shrunk alarmed from a thunder storm. 

“ I was not even thinking of the thunder storm,” replied the youth. 

“ How is it possible to employ our thoughts otherwise at such a 
moment, Clarence ? When nature has put on her aspect of sublimity, 
and the sudden change from such perfect stillness to wild commotion, 
cannot fail to inspire feelings of veneration mingled with awe.” 

“ And may not a just similitude be drawn between the change of 
scene we have just witnessed and the human heart?” asked Clarence. 
“ As the sun is obscured by clouds, so is hope too often shrouded by 
the fears and doubts intruding there.” 

“ Yet the storm will pass away, Clarence, and the sun shine even 
brighter than before. May it not be thus with the heart ?” 

A gleam of joy lit up the eyes of the youth as she pronounced these 
words.' “ What a blessed thought is that!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, if it were not that hope but conceals itself to return again to 
gladden us, how miserable would be our life.” 

“ Clarence, I have observed of late that you have given way too 
much to melancholy. It is unnatural in you. So young, and formerly 
so happy! Surrounded with every thing to render life desirable. You 
surely have no cause for sadness. How would the world marvel at 
such capricious fancies ! For me to indulge in grief would excite no 
wonder. An orphan—deprived of all those sweet ties of kindred and 
home with which you are blessed—having not one human being from 
whom I can claim kindness or protection—ah 1 such is an unenviable 
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lot. But you !—come, come, be more cheerful. As your Mentor, I 
shall not allow you to be sad.” 

“ And should Telemachus hesitate to obey the orders of Mentor, 
what will be his punishment'?” 

“ Telemachus having arrived at an age when his own judgment 
should regulate his actions—Mentor can only advise, having no power 
to enforce obedience.” 

“And if the pupil prefer even the voice of reproof from such a Men¬ 
tor, to all the praise or adulation of others, what step should then be 
taken to punish him ?” 

“ I know of no other but to banish him from the presence of so 
unfit a tutor, and compel him to submit to the guidance of those more 
capable of insisting upon his obedience.” 

“ Nay, then, rather than endure such an infliction as that, Tele- 
raaclius will punish himself by masking his sadness in smiles.” 

“ Rather let reason guide you,” replied the lady. 

“ Is not every effort of reason vain, when employed to control the 
feelings.” 

“ And cannot the voice of friendship have power to chase away 
your gloom?” asked the lady, while her eye drooped beneath the 
ardent gaze of her companion. 

“ Friendship !” echoed the youth. “ How calmly you pronounce 
that word! Far above the weakness of human nature yourself, your 
heart is equally serene in sunshine and in storm. Helen, it is that 
very superiority of mind, so different from the rest of the world with 
which I have mingled, which chains me in adoration at your feet. 
Do not interrupt me notv. The mask must be withdrawn, and the 
sooner the better. I know what you would say ; you would lavish 
upon me again your cold lessons of reason, prudence, and philosophy. 
You would make me a mere automaton—a creature of calculating 
policy. Subject to the caprice of those who pretend to possess a right 
to control my feelings as well as my actions. I am your willing pupil 
in all else. But suffer me to indulge my own thoughts unmolested. 
Nay, hear me patiently now, and if the subject is painful, never more 
will I offend. My life had been a blank till you came and awoke 
me from my stupor to intellectual existence. The companion of the 
mother became the tutor of the son. With the precepts which have 
fallen from your lips, have been mingled a charm more potent than 
the sorcerer’s magic. To break that charm now would be to hurl 
me. hack from the height of happiness to the depth of misery. No, 
rather consider me a child again, if it secure my being near you and 
listening to you forever. One word more. My mother has lately 
hinted a wish that I should leave home, and take my station in the 
world. She gives me my choice—the law or the army. For the one, 
I am wholly unfitted. In the dangers and excitements of the other, 
I may learn forgetfulness if not find peace. I have now told you all, 
and I ask your counsel, which has always been so sweet, to me.” 

While he was speaking, Helen, warned by the increasing violence 
of the storm, had retreated from the window, and sat with her face 
half concealed by the heavy drapery. The deep rich color of her 
cheek had subsided to a deadly paleness, as if the blood had retreated 
to a heart accustomed to still its emotions. The long fringed lashes, 
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which shaded her dark hazel eyes, swept her cheek, for not once were 
they raised as she listened; but when he ceased, she replied as calmly 
as to any trivia] remark. “You have told me nothing new, Clarence. 
Your mother has already informed me of her intentions with regard 
to your future position in life. She has also—with many thanks for 
what she terms a benefit conferred upon her, by assisting in your in¬ 
struction in the languages—hinted that my residence here is no longer 
liecessury, and that on your return from your three years intercourse 
with the world, arrangements have been made for your marriage with 
Adelaide St. Clair, the niece of her Inte husband, your step-father, 

Monsieur Dumont-.” She paused, for on raising her eyes to 

mark the effect of her words, she was terrified at the agonized expres¬ 
sion of her auditor’s countenance. He made a slight effort to raise 
the window, a few lmlf-uttered words issued from his lips—he half 
rose, and then fell back and fainted. 

There are situations in life, when we might find it as useless to 
attempt to confine the impetuous torrent in its course, as restrain the 
pent-up feelings of the soul. Helen sprang to the side of the insensi¬ 
ble youth, threw up the window, and heeded not the dashing rain as 
it swept over her, and bathed the pale forehead of the sufferer. With 
all the passionate eloquence which the tenderest heart of woman could 
inspire, she sought to call him back to life. But he soon recovered, 
and she was calm and cold as before; and simply begged his forgive¬ 
ness for being so abrupt in her communication—supposing lie had 
heard it already from his mother. 

“And did you suppose J was a party to such an arrangement, 
Helen 1 This is the last evening I may spend under this roof, and 
I now declare, that if you cast me from you, I will enter the army, ' 
never to return again alive. Adelaide St. Clair, nor any other, shall 
hear those vows from my lips which bind me to you—Here I 
swear-” 

“ Stop, stop, Clarence. You know not what you are saying. Alas! 
it is necessary that we should part, when matters have become so 
serious. I shall leave Madame Dumont’s to-morrow; and if my 
prayers for your happiness have any efficacy, you will—you must be 
happy, dear Clarence.” 

In vain did the youth implore her, by every tender epithet, not to 
leave him to despair. The tears of Helen fell fast upon his brow as 
he knelt before her, but her resolution remained unchanged. She 
used all the influence which had ever been employed over her docile 
pupil, to prove to him liow idle and visionary were his present hopes; 
but the strength of mind with which she had armed herself was fast 
yieldimr to the persuasions of him she secretly loved ; and the words 
were on her lips which would have sealed their fate as one, when the 
door opened, and Madame Dumont, the mother of Clarence, entered 
the apartment. 

A long digression in the middle of a story is always fatiguing to 
the reader, or we should go back to the early history of the lady 
whose haughty step so unexpectedly interrupted the conversation of 
the lovers. Helen, although conscious of no wrong, felt the color 
mount to her brow, and her whole frame tremble; while Clarence con- 
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fronted his parent, the angry spot on whose cheek fortold a coming 
storm more to be dreaded than that on which they had been gazing. 

None but a close observer would have traced a resemblance between 
the stern, unbending features of the intruder, and the smiling, happy, 
innocent, artless face of the rustic peasant in the portrait we spoke of. 
And yet they were the same. Colonel Graliame had found this pretty 
flower blooming unseen in the wild forests of Normandy, and trans¬ 
planted it to his lordly halls to he the dispenser of wreaths to victors, 
and smiles to cringing slaves. But the untutored heart of the moun¬ 
tain girl grew lofty and overhearing in its new situation. She re¬ 
ceived the adulation of the multitude as her right, and trampled on 
the feelings of the humble without remorse. Her noble husband was 
abroad in the service of his country, and the young wife queened it 
bravely at home. He was cut oft’ in the prime of life, yet crowned 
with glory’s wreath, and bequeathed to his only son, Clarence, then a 
child of five years, an unsullied name and a rich inheritance. Mrs. 
Grahume mourned his loss for a year, and then accepted the hand of 
Monsieur Dumont, with whom she spent two years in Paris, and after¬ 
wards removed to the land of beauty and adventure, which drew so 
many to its shores. 

Dumont died soon after their arrival, and his widow was so incon¬ 
solable as to meditate retiring to a convent. But society bad too 
many cliarms, and the education of her son claimed her attention. 
She therefore launched again into the vortex of fashionable life, and 
drank in eagerly the breath of flattery which is ever unsparingly 
lavished upon die possessor of wealth and leader of fashion. 

The beauty and intelligence of the orphan, Helen Williams, early 
caught the attention of the wealthy lady. Her father, Col. Williams, 
in the second French war, 1755, was sent at the head of a regiment to 
join Gen. Johnson, at the north, and was killed in that year near the 
southern extremity of Lake George, leaving his motherless child por¬ 
tionless, and with neither friends nor relatives to receive her to their 
arms. Madame Dumont loved to patronize, when the object of her 
patronage was one possessing any qualities to call forth the admira¬ 
tion of the world, and the brilliant talents of her protege drew crowds 
to her drawing-room, to laud to the skies the charity of the patron, 
and gaze with wonder at the fascinating object upon which it was 
lavished. But by degrees the eyes of the lady began to open to the 
mortifying truth, that the roses of youth had flown from her own 
cheek, and blushed in freshness upon the young face of Helen—that the 
voice of flattery, the eye of admiration had changed their direction— 
and her heart grew hard ns marble. Tbe orphan girl began to learn 
that she was a dependent upon another’s bounty, and the thousand 
petty annoyances which strike like adders to the bosom of sensibility, 
soon chased the sunshine from her brow. 

“ Slio had drank of knowledgo with a strength 
As it were water to parching thirst.” 

But she must henceforth be 

“-The spirit of her own peculiar world 

Of passionate and illimitable thought,” 
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The star of the drawing-room was consigned to the study, and the 
youthful Clarence, three years her junior, placed under her care for 
instruction in the languages, in which she was a proficient. We 
need digress no further to show that the wisdom and prudence of the 
parent were here at fault—but let us not anticipate—nor leave the 
stately lady standing in her wrath, like an avenging spirit, before the 
culprits. 

They may talk of the power a monarch exercises over his subjects-— 
a tyrant over his slaves—but the influence of a strong mind over a 
weak one is greater far than these ; and as the calm, unquailing eye 
of Helen met the flashing one of Madame Dumont, the latter shrunk 
from the contact. She came prepared to shower insulting reproaches 
upon her dependent; but while she stood thus before her, in all the 
dignity of innocence and unblemished truth, she could not—dared 
not give them utterance ; and when Helen—in compliance with the 
entreating look of Clarence—prepared to leave the room, she made 
not the slightest efl'ort to detain her, but even moved aside to allow 
her to pass. The door closed upon the unliappy orphan, and the 
mother was left alone with her son. 

And now the smothered flame burst forth. “ This, then, is the re¬ 
sult of all my kindness,” muttered the angry lady, throwing herself 
upon one of her splendid couches. “ Thank fortune, I have dis¬ 
covered the plot in time to prevent itand, turning to her son, 
“ Clarence,” said she, “ the preparations are made for your joining 
the English army to-morrow. It is time that you acquire a name, and 
attain that position in life to which your birth and fortune entitle you.” 

“ My dear mother,” answered the youth, in a deferential but reso¬ 
lute tone, “ you mistake my wishes altogether. I lmd never the least 
idea of joining the English army. America is my country. It was 
here that I first heard the inspiring notes of freedom ; it is in her cause 
that my heart is interested, and under her banner that I intend to 
fight. What care I for empty titles, and still more contemptible dis¬ 
tinctions of fortune 1 The nobility and honors you speak of will find 
enough to court them. Give me only the nobler legacy which the 
sword of the patriot bequeathes to his sons.” 

Madame Dumont raised herself from the couch, and gazed upon 
her son in anger and astonishment. Never in his life before had he 
presumed to thwart her wishes. It was some time ere she could find 
words to express her rage. “ These are the principles, then, young 
sir, that have been instilled into your mind by your preceptress ! This 
the use she has made of her privileges. I wonder that I did not 
sooner detect these deceitful doings. But it is not yet too late to remedy 
the evil. You, sir, prepare instantly to mnrch with the troop about 
to join the army of Burgoyne. I will see if my commands arc to be 
set at nought. And as for her—” 

“ Stop, madam, there. Say what you will to me and of me ; but 
breathe one word against her , and I leave your roof forever. I owe 
you proper respect as my mother, but I will not hear even my mother 
abuse an innocent person.” 

Madame Dumont saw that she waB going too far, and that her 
own high spirit was reflected in the breast of her son. In a softer 
tone she continued— 
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“ You have disappointed me, Clarence, in both the objects dearest 
to my heart. Yourself and Adelaide St. Clair were betrothed in your 
infancy. Adelaide’s mother is ready to seal the contract, and shall it 
be said that I drew back? Never.- Are you aware'that Adelaide will 
have seventy thousand pounds!” 

“ How much of scorn looked beautiful” upon the pressed lip of 
Clarence Grahame at this moment!—but he merely answered— 

“ I am sorry, my dear mother, that you should have thought it neces¬ 
sary to dispose of me so unceremoniously.- But let this matter rest 
until my return from the war. The evening wears rapidly away, and 
I must leave you early-” 

“ Not for the rebel army, Clarence. That I positively forbid.- Re¬ 
member a mother’s curse is fearful, and it shall follow you if you 
bring disgrace upon your noble name.” 

“ Was not my father a Scot, and did he not battle for freedom 
against British tyranny 1” asked the youth, his eye kindling as it fell 
upon the portrait before him. 

“ He did”—replied his mother. “ But the two countries are now 
one, and it is your duty to uphold their interests. I tell you, Clarence, 

I will never forgive you if you do not obey me in this respect.” 

At this moment a loud rap at the door startled both mother and 
son. It spoke of haste, and even terror. The storm raged more 
violently than ever, and they' did not doubt that this was some be¬ 
nighted traveller hoping to find shelter from its fury. The pawing 
of horses’ feet were also heard, and soon after a voice whose very 
tones betrayed the speaker to be one accustomed to command. 

“ Loose the animal, and put him where he can rest. He must be 
off ere day-light. I would speak to Madame Dumont—is she within ?” 

The door flew open, and a tall martial figure strode into the room. 
Evidently surprised at the elegance and luxury which met his view on 
every side, he doffed his plumed hat with a low bow, and making an 
apology for his hasty entrance and travel-stained costume, retreated 
again to the hall. But Madame Dumont, who had caught a second 
view of bis face as he turned it to the light, and instantly recognized 
him, sprang forward with eagerness, and exclaimed : 

“ Lord D-this is an honor indeed. Make no apology, I entreat 

you. My son will soon provide you with a change of raiment; and 
then I hope to hear by wlmt happy chance I am indebted for the plea¬ 
sure of this visit.” 

“ That is unnecessary, madam,” returned the stranger, replying to 
the first part of her speech, by throwing off a thick overcoat which had 
protected him from the rain, and again entering the room dazzling in 
the scarlet uniform of a British officer. “And this is your son,” he 
continued, as he seated himself and surveyed the youth. “ The boy 
has sprung to manhood with a rapidity which reminds me of the flight 
of time, and the additional gray hairs it has sprinkled on my brow. 

I should have recognised the youth without an introduction, for his 
father’s eyes are there. Does lie follow the same path, and keep bright 
the sword of a Grahame 1” 

“ He is preparing to do so, I trust,” replied the mother, who exulted 
secretly that so powerful an ally liad arrived to her assistance. 
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“ Clarence joins tlie army to-morrow, and I would that he might be 
under the protection of your lordship.” 

“ Nothing could afford me greater pleasure,” said the stranger, 
grasping the hand of our hero with a warmth that went to his heart. 
Yet he felt that there was a force rising to oppose him almost too great 
for his single efforts to resist, and against which he had only his own 
inclinations, and the image of Helen to protect him. These he deemed 
sufficient—and with a firm voice, yet rendered slightly tremulous by 
natural timidity, he declined the offer. 

Madame Dumont could hardly repress her indignation ; but the 
stranger merely laughed, and patting the head of Clarence, as he would 
a spoiled child, he said good humoredly, “ I see—I see, my boy, you 
have been misled by false ideas of patriotism, and all that. Leave 
him to me, Madame, and I’ll engage I have as stout a soldier as ever 
buckled on a sword. I also start to-morrow for the army, and promise 
to bear him company.” 

The storm died away in hollow murmurs among the hills. The 
silver stars looked forth, and the clock tolled the hour of midnight ere 
Clarence and the stranger had separated, and with many contending 
feelings struggling in his bosom the youth sank to repose, to see only 
troubled visions of contending armies, while over the battle field raged 
a furious storm, aud the flashes of lightning revealed the beautiful 
form of Helen, standing on a lofty hill, her white arm extended, and 
waving him on to victory ! 

It was morning—and Helen Williams sat alone in the room which 
had been hers for so many years, and which she had now resolved to 
leave, and bid adieu forever to the home where she had experienced 
the two extremes of happiness and misery. Tears sprang to her eyes 
caused by the anguish of a heart too proud to exhibit its feelings to 
others. In her distress she had no one to sympathize; for from none, 
save one of whom she dared not think, could she expect either affec¬ 
tion or sympathy. Of all the fashionable crowd who had gathered 
around the petted favorite in former days, basking in her sunny smiles, 
or listening to the seraph strains of music burstiug from her lips, there 
was not one to whom she could apply for advice or protection. Yet 
hers was not a soul to sink in useless despondency. “ Heaven,” 
thought she, “ has provided me with more valuable friends than wealth 
could purchase. I have talents which have ere now wrung applause 
from the world. They shall he my solace in misfortune, and procure 
me independence. I will weep no more ; for tears bespeak a weak 
heart, and mine must be nerved by iron resolution. There is one 
thought that, through the future of dark despair, will ever afford rapture 
to my mind : it is, that I have inspired him with the loftiest principles 
of honor and patriotism; that I have assisted in developing a cha¬ 
racter that shall yet be a beacon light among the champions of free¬ 
dom ; that, while reading with him the spirit-stirring poetry of 
Homer, I have seen the light of enthusiasm I desired to kindle in his 
soul, increasing in fervor till my purpose was achieved ; I have seen 
the inspiration of military glory throw its gleams across that counte¬ 
nance, and almost imagined that my words had roused from the tomb 
a Spartan hero. I have closed my breaking heart to the sweetest 
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accents which ever fell on the car of woman, and sent forth to a con¬ 
flicting' world the only being who could wring from me a tear of regret. 
My consolation, in solitude and poverty, will be the reflection that I 
was worthy to be the wife of Clarence Grahame.” 

With pale and tearless cheek did she now gather together her simple 
wardrobe, and the cherished gifts of Clarence never so dear to her as 
now. She had seen neither his mother nor himself since the preceding 
evening, and wished to leave without another interview. She felt un¬ 
able to contend with the unjust aspersions of the one, and completely 
unnerved at the thought of again seeing the other. She could not, 
however, tear herself away without one word of condolence, and in a 
few hasty lines, stained with many tears, she informed him of her 
purpose to remove to the residence of an old friend of her deceased 
father, without mentioning the name. She bade him adieu as a sister 
would a beloved brother, entreating him, for the sake of all to whom 
lie was dear, to beware of running into needless danger; and closed 
with the assurance that her prayers would follow him, whatever his 
future destiny might be. The letter was left to the care of a faithful 
servant, and long ere the family were aroused, the orphan had left the 
residence of Madame Dumont. 

Clarence received the letter—read it, and comprehended the whole 
at once. Not a word passed his lips upon the subject, yet his stern 
parent was almost terrified at the still, mute despair of his look. She 
loved her son. He was her pride. Yet it was rather an ambitious 
than a tender love. Stars, garters, and lordly titles floated before her 
mental vision as she regarded his noble form, and anxiety was hushed 
to rest, better feelings were stifled in her delight at the little opposition 
he now made to her wishes. As their distinguished guest assisted in 
placing on his breast the gay trappings of a British soldier, he received 
his attentions without comment, and looked upon it with the stupor of 
one not conscious of the duty to which it called him. Not even a sigh 
escaped his lips, as his horse bore him from his maternal home, and 
the gay group of officers into which he was ushered by his bustling 
friend, wondered what sad spectre was brought among them to put a 
check upon their mirth. 

It was one of the most exciting periods of the Revolution, when 
Clarence Grahame joined the army in which his father had served. 
To the northern section of our country, thousands were flocking to 
decide the contest by the subjugation of the Canadas. All that bravery 
and perseverance could accomplish on the one side, and military skill 
and power on the other, were employed in this cause. Kings and 
emperors fixed their attention upon America, and immense stakes 
were laid as to the final triumph of either party. The eyes of the 
suffering colonists, in the mean time, were turned upon their leader— 
their guiding star of hope. His movements, his opinions, were their 
watchword. When he promised success, they considered it almost 
certain. When he expressed a doubt as to the futility of any measure 
about to be adopted for the general safety, men paused, and meditated, 
and soon became converts to his opinion. Energy, valor, military 
skill, and systematic judgment, seemed united in all the operations of 
the patriots. And against such a people, Clarence was obliged to raise 
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the sword upon which he had so often gazed with all the ardor of a 
young hero ;—and which in his secret heart he had dedicated to the 
cause of freedom. How contemptible in his eyes appeared the cause 
in which he was engaged ! The spirit that might have fired an army 
to the charge, was chilled and subdued. America would be lost or 
won, and he have no part in her defence ;—no share in the honors 
awaiting the victor, should victory crown their efforts. Then another 
image would flit across his dreams—that of her whose cruelty as he 
termed it, had driven him forth against his will, to war with those he 
loved and venerated. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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OKARTi-.R !T. 

A year had passed since the events recorded in our last chapter, 
and we will now introduce our readers to the drawing-room of a neat 
mansion, adorned with heavy, old-fashioned furniture, which had heen 
conveyed from old England to this country—not exactly in the “May 
Flower,” but soon after the voyage so celebrated in the annals of our 
country. Chintz curtains, covered with the most gorgeous flowers of 
all colors, draped the windows. The chairs were of massive oak—the 
seats covered with w orsted embroidery in the form of diamonds, varied 
as the tints of the rainbow. The fire-place was constructed of tiles,. 
rcpresenting/Esop’s Fables, Joseph’s Flight into Egypt, and other inte¬ 
resting subjects. A large and comfortable couch, by far too ponderous 
to be much of a locomotive, stood on one side of the fire-place, on 
which reclined the graceful form of a young girl. A simple dress of 
white cambric, sitting close to the figure, displayed its beautiful pro¬ 
portions, scarcely yet advanced beyond the period of childhood. Her 
eyes were of that brilliant black which seem to dart fire with every 
glance, shaded by lashes an eastern peri might envy. Her hair, of 
the same ebon hue, parted in the middle of her forehead and fell in 
nature’s own curls over her snowy neck, and rested, ns she reclined, 
upon her arms, bare to the shoulder, ns was the prevailing custom, 
while the sleeves of her dress were looped up with pole bine ribands. 
One tiny foot peeped from beneath her white robe, encased in that 
now obsolete deformity, a liigh-lieeled shoe, and the thought would at 
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once have occurred to a spectator of any taste, “ how much prettier 
that foot would appear in a slipper of white satin !” 

The young girl seemed busily occupied in separating the flowers of 
a bouquet, and with somewhat of a petulant and mischievous air, tear¬ 
ing to pieces blossom after blossom which composed it, till her dress, 
the sofa, and a few yards around her on the floor, were thickly strewn 
with the fragrant treasures. After continuing tltis interesting employ¬ 
ment, until only one poor rose remained entire in her fairy fingers, 
she looked at it a moment as if undecided as to its destiny, and then 
suddetdy turning towards a young lady who sat a little behind the 
couch deeply absorbed in reading, she exclaimed : 

“ You are enough to spoil the temper of an angel, Helen. Here 
have I sat for full ten minutes, and not a syllable passed your lips— 
there, read away;” and the rose, describing a circle in the air, alighted 
on the book of which the fair occupant of the couch was so jealous. 

“ Flora, you do not deserve your name,” replied her companion, 
smiling, and at the same time placing the fugitive rose in her own 
dark hair. 

“ Was there ever such a spirit of destructiveness ! What would 
St. Clair say if he knew the fate of his beautiful present 1” 

“ St. Clair may say what he pleases,” returned the dark-eyed dam¬ 
sel, slightly pouting her lip. “It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me.” 

“ Nay, Flora, be more consistent. This indifference, I am confi¬ 
dent, is merely assumed.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment, my lady," replied the capricious 
beauty, who was now busily engaged in collecting the scattered frag¬ 
ments of the bouquet. Pfo sigh of pity was breathed over the ruins, 
but while her fingers were at work and her head bent down, she said : 

“ You received a letter yesterday, Helen. May I inquire if it con¬ 
tained any important news?” 

It was now Helen’s turn to betray embarrassment. “ My letter 
came from the ranks of the enemy, as you call them, Flora, and 
therefore cannot interest you.” 

“ I beg your pardon, lady fair,” returned Flora, “ I have a very 
particular friend in those ranks, named Clarence Grahame. I should 
be gratified to hear of his well being.” 

For an instant the brilliant color fled from the cheek of our heroine, 
but she fixed her searching eye upon the countenance of her friend as 
she raised it a moment, and satisfied with the scrutiny, answered— 

“ He is well, and gaining favtir every day with the royal troops, but 
he observes that for several weeks he has suffered from fatigue and 
anxiety, watching over the couch of a wounded prisoner, taken in a 
late sortie upon the American fortress. He mentions his name too, I 
believe—Edward Lester.” 

With a bound like a startled fawn, the dark-eyed Flora sprung _ 
from her stooping position to the side of the speaker. Every trace of 
color had flown' from her late animated countenance; and with n 
trembling voice she repeated the words— 

“ Edward Lester!” 

“Yes,” replied Helen, much surprised at the agitation of her friend. 

“ He was taken prisoner, as I told you, and is now ill in the British 
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camp, where Clarence Grnlnnne has become much interested in him. 
But be not anxious on account of your old playmate, Flora. He does 
not mind fatigue, and is doing nothing more than he would to any one 
in such a situation. Suppose you had a brother, or any' relative ill in 
an enemy’s camp, would you not think it hard if he found no kind 
friend to comfort him !” 

Flora did not immediately reply, but walked quickly across the 
room and rung the bell violently. A fine looking negro girl appeared 
at the summons, and Flora catching her by the sleeve, drew her into 
a corner, and began to talk to her in low tones, with as much famili¬ 
arity as if she were a favorite companion. Indeed, the intelligent look 
of the girl, would have convinced any one that she was far above a 
common menial. Philis Wheatlv was one of the rure examples 
among her race, of a mind cultivated in no ordinary manner. Her 
eye was large, dark and brilliant, her features well proportioned, and 
instead of that stupid vacant expression of countenance, peculiar to 
Africans, hers was lit up with animation and intelligence. In early 
childhood she lmd exhibited remarkable talents—and being a slave, 
had little prospect of receiving the advantages of education. But a 
kind master indulged her wishes to improve, and she became so noted 
for her poetic talents, that several ladies of high rank corresponded 
with her. She addressed several of her poems to Gen. Washington. 
But we shall speak farther of Miss Philis in a future narrative, relating 
to a family with whom she was more nearly connected. She was at 
this time housekeeper to Flora’s father, who was a widower, and almost 
worshipped her young mistress—though she sometimes presumed to 
oppose some of her wild schemes. Helen, utterly unconscious that 
any thing she might have said, caused this mysterious conference, 
went on with her reading as if nothing had occurred. 

“ Philis, you remember Mr. Lester!” asked the young lady'. 

“ Remember him, dear Miss Flora! that I do. He was a noble 
young gentleman. Wlmt of him !”- 

“ He is a prisoner, in the British camp, Philis.” 

“ God forbid !” 

“ And you must release him, Philis, some way or other. Hush ! 
don’t speak loud—Miss Helen don’t favor the American cause. Can’t 
you go to the camp !” 

“ The more experienced African smiled at the proposal. “ Why, 
dear Miss Flora, y'ou talk as if I was proof against rifle balls and 
swords. What good could I do !” 

“ Effect his release—or, at least take care of hint in his illness.” 

41 And do you suppose they' will allow me, who am a rebel, to go 
into their cainp, Miss Flora !” 

“ You a rebel ! pooh!” exclaimed the impatient y’oung lady. 
“ Women have nothing to do with party terms. I suppose you call 
Miss Helen a tory, then, Philis!” 

Philis smiled, a peculiar smile ; for she was shrewd, and saw far¬ 
ther into character than her volatile mistress, and she doubted whether 
the letters that passed to and from the British camp contained tory 
sentiments, but she made no comments upon the subject, and Flora 
went 6n: 

“ Philis, you don’t know how important it is that Mr. Lester should 
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be free at this time. That hateful St. Clair still persecutes me with 
his attentions, and my father favors him. Miss Helen, there, is in 
league with him, and, indeed, it seems to me that the whole world is 
against poor Edward. Only get a letter to Mr. Grahame, from me, and 
he will not refuse my request. Oh dear, dear! there comes deacon 
Jones, big with some important news:” and the young Indy, in spite 
of her affliction at the imprisonment of her friend Edward, threw 
herself upon the couch, and indulged in a long fit of merriment. 

Deacon Jones was a fine specimen of the olden school. His sleek, 
gray hair, retreated from his forehead, and was braided with great 
precision in a long cue tied with black ribbon. His snuff-colored coat 
wns buttoned up close to the chin—the buttons of shining brass, nearly 
as large as a half dollar. His face wore a perpetual calm. No one 
had ever seen him laugh heartily, or frown angrily—but we will let 
the good deacon speak for himself. 

“ So,” said he, as he laid down his broad-brimmed hat, and seated 
himself, without ceremony, by the side of Flora. “ So that graceless 
son of Madame Dumont’s has gone off to the tory army. The best 
place for him, and I wish to my soul his mother was long of him, in¬ 
stead of employing herself in deluding the minds of sinners, and pre¬ 
venting them from henring and profiting by the truth. Our godly 
sister Betsey' Charity' More, had made arrangement to establish an 
indigent orphan school on evaugelical principles, where the children 
of the poorer classes could be clothed and instructed in the ways of 
truth. All her plans are to be defeated by the interference of this 
Catholic bigot. She went round among the parents, and threatened 
them with the vengeance of the priest if they' dared send their children 
to a heretic school—and I understand she lias offered to advance three 
hundred pounds toward establishing a Catholic orphan asylum. I 
hope our christinu brethren will put down such a scheme at once.” 

“ But why do you include Clarence in his mother’s plans 1" asked 
Flora. 

“ Like mother, like son—I take it,” replied the deacon. “ I am 
glad he has not been sent to scatter his pernicious doctrines among 
the youth of our army. (Philis, tell the Gin’ral I want to speak with 
him.) A poor, miserable, spoiled, effeminate coxcomb! brought up 
at his mother’s apron string, and never allowed to have an opinion of 
his own—spending half his time in dissipation, and half in confession 
of his peccadillos to a fanatic priest—without one manly quality to 
entitle him to notice—stained with the vices of a profligate barrack- 
room.” 

Helen shut the volume before her with such force, that the old 
deacon started. She rose and was about leaving the room. The 
motion did not escape the notice of the worthy deacon. Instantly 
aware of the construction that would be put upon her actious, she 
subdued the indignant feelings which rose in her heart, and resumed 
her seat, just as Flora’s father. Col. Manning, entered the room. . The 
deacon went on— 

“ I do not blame the silly youth so much as I do those under whose 
guidance he might have learned better. But he has been more spoiled 
by admiration from the women, than any thing else.” 
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“ Poor Clarence ! what a pity he is not here to profit by your lec¬ 
ture !” said Flora, laughing. 

“ He is where he will receive a severer lesson, young lady,” said 
the old man, looking hard at her bright face. “ I hope his illness— 
which I cannot help considering a judgment for his crimes—will be 
visited in mercy to his soul, and that he may be tried in the furnace 
of affliction until he is drawn from his errors.” 

Flora caught the book as it fell from the hand of her friend, and 
placing herself so as to shield her from observation— 

“Is Clarence ill, or wounded, deacon Jones'?” 

“ Oh, you do not smile at that news, young lady, though you may 
at my endeavor to call a sheep into the right fold. You are like all 
the rest who have assisted in ruining this youth, thinking more of his 
temporal than his eternal welfare.” 

“ For merej-sake, dear Mr. Jones, do not keep us in this horrid 
suspense,” cried Flora, feeling that every word he uttered must be as 
a dagger to the heart of Helen. “ Tell us truly, is Clarence in any 
trouble, or do you only jest V’ 

“ I jest! exclaimed the imperturbable deacon, opening his eyes to their 
utmost extent, and looking awful. “ It is for those who are still in 
the hands of Satan and the bonds of iniquity, to trifle in serious mat¬ 
ters, and not for one of the pillars of the church, whose duty it is to 
reprove such indiscretions when he observes them in others.” 

Flora, in despair, turned to her father, who, roused by her pleading, 
anxious look, and understanding her generous motive, laid down the 
Courier which he had been reading, and begged to know if his neigh¬ 
bor had heard any tidings of Madame Dumont’s son. 

At the mention of Madame Dumont, the deacon was off again like 
a rocket. lie abused mother and son, and the whole Catholic 
dynasty, from the Pope down to Mad nine’s confessor, and ended with 
saying, “ that those who sympathized with these degenerate perse¬ 
cutors of the true supporters of the faith, were as bad as they were, 
and deserved to be shunned.” 

“ Softly, good neighbor,” said Col. Manning, laying his hand on 
the shoulder of the excited speaker. “ You alarm my little girl, here, 
with your violence. Pray tell us, in as few words as possible, what 
you know of the situation of this youth in whom we are all interested, 
and whom every body loves in this neighborhood.”—The rich blood 
sprang to the cheek of Helen, and her heart beat high at this generous 
defence.—“ I am sure he can have done nothing deserving this severe 
anathema, and it is but fair that you allow the poor youth some quarter, 
and a chance to clear himself.” 

“ Well, all I know about it,” said the deacon, somewhat cooled 
down by the admonition, “ all I know about it is this : General Bur- 
goyne sent this boy on a secret commission, and he got into difficulty. 
Some say General Washington condemned him to death—others, 
that Lafayette interfered and sent him back ; but at all events he 
went through some danger, and was wounded. The despatches have 
but just arrived, and I came to tell you—but here is your brother-in- 
law with a letter.” 

Flora darted toward the new comer. “ What news from the army, 
uncle V’ 
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“ Read for yourself, pet,” said her uncle, handing her the letter. 

Dear General, Camp near Stillwater, Sept. 17, 1777. 

Doutless you are anxious to hear from our army, at such a time as 
this, when a decisive action in this department is daily expected. On 
the 19th instant part of the left wing of our army had a warm engage¬ 
ment with the enemy. The action began on our left between Gen. 
Frazier’s flying camp and Col. Morgan’s corps of riflemen, together 
with our light troops who are added to that corps, at half past 12 
o’clock i>. si. The action continued very obstinate on both sides for 
some time, wheu Gen. Frazier was obliged to retreat; but being rein¬ 
forced, he renewed the action about half past three. Col. Morgan 
was supported from the left wing of our army, and after a heavy, in¬ 
cessant tiring for about three hours, the evening closed the scene of 
action. Our loss is G4 killed and 30 missing, officers included. 
Amongst our dead are Lt. Col. Adams and Coburn—also three cap¬ 
tains and eight subalterns and sergeants. We had 217 wounded. The 
enemy’s loss I cannot ascertain ; but by the best intelligence it is 
great. I am informed by a deserter to us, that amongst their wounded 
is Gen. Burgoyne, and amongst their dead is Gen. Frazier. We con¬ 
stantly expect another engagement, which 1 expect will be decisive, as 
doubtless it will be general. Our troops who were in the battle, in 
general fought well, and our army are in good spirits—though I must 
confess I am surprised that our States have been so dilatory in send¬ 
ing us reinforcements at a time, when, had we a sufficient number of 
troops, the whole of Gen. Burgoyne’s army must inevitably fall into 
our hands. The militia from our state are under the command of 
Gen. Lincoln, from whose division Col. Brown with a number were 
detached, and sent to retake Ticonderoga. By express yesterday from 
Col. Brown, we are informed that they have taken Fort George, the 
French Lines at Ti—a large number of batteaux—17 gun boats, an 
armed schooner, and a number of cannon, and also sent a summons 
into Fort Ticonderoga and Mount Independence to surrender—an 
answer to which we had not received when the express came away. 
Also took 293 prisoners, and retook of our prisoners upwards of 100. 
The last accounts from Gen. Lincoln was that he was at Pollet, about 
37 miles eastward of Fort Edward. We expect he is now on his way 
to join us, after which I make no doubt we shall be able with the 
blessing of heaven, to give the public a very agreeable account of Mr. 
Burgoyne and his army. 

Our army is remarkably inspired with martial zeal—their very 
countenances not only indicate courage and true valor, but give us the 
strongest assurance of success—which I trust we shall be favored with 
through the blessing of heaven, whenever we shall have a good oppor¬ 
tunity to meet our enemy. In the late battle we took a considerable 
number of prisoners, but cannot ascertain the number. Through di¬ 
vine goodness I am restored to a very good state of health, and joined 
the army the Tuesday after you left me. 

I have the honor, with due respect, to be 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Jno. Nixon. 

The Honorable Brig’r. General Palmer. 
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“ Not a word about Clarence, after all!” said Flora, and then aside 
to Helen, who had listened with breathless attention—“ I don’t believe 
one word of Deacon Jones’ story—begging his pardon. Be sure, 
Helen, you will hear the truth from some other source, and not' a word 
either about a more important individualshe muttered to herself. 
“ Success to our gallant boys !” exclaimed Col. Manning, rising and 
pacing the floor with rapid steps. I knew that Burgoyne’s footing in 
Canada would prove a slippery one. When do you start for your 
quarters, my dear General ?” 

“ This news makes it necessary that I proceed immediately,” re¬ 
plied General P-. “Well, niece, what now! you seem puzzling 

that pretty head with some plot or other. What have you been about 
here, you mischievous little elf 1” glancing round upon the flower 
strewej) room. Ah, I fearyou find too lenient a tutoress in my young 
friend Helen. We must send you to Madame R — to learn man¬ 
ners.” 

Flora pouted her lip, and flew to her friend round whom she twined 
her white arms with the utmost affection. “ That you will never do, 
uncle, for in spite of the threat, I know you would be as great a sufferer 
as myself, should Helen Williams leave us.” 

“ There you are right, niece, and now tell me if you have merited 
the reward I promised you for the Virgil translation.” 

“ I have, I have, as Helen will testify—and now a boon, a boon, 
dear uncle, you will not deny me.” 

“Bless that bright young face! who could deny you anything? 
Brother, I am half a mind to steal this treasure of yours, though blest 
with half a dozen of my own. Come, pet, what is it 1” 

Flora drew him aside, and in a few words explained the situation 
of her lover—(for our readers must have divined that Edward Lester 

claimed that title.) Gen. P-looked grave, and bade his niece go 

directly to her father, and tell him the whole affair. Flora refused, 
persisting that St. Clair was his favorite, and he would not move an 
inch to thwart his own plans with regard to him. Clarence also came 
in for a share of her sympathy—and here her auditor was all attention. 
For Helen Williams, he felt all the interest of a parent for a child. 
She was the daughter of his early friend, and she was also an orphan, 
and had ever looked up to him for advice in all her little difficulties. 
It was through his influence that she was made the companion of his 
niece, and he had pointed her out to Flora as an example to be imita¬ 
ted. He had long suspected how matters stood with her and Madame 
Dumont, though not a word of complaint had passed Helen’s lips 
upon the subject. She merely gave as a reason for lenvingher former 
protector, that her services were no longer desired. But Clarence had 
opened his heart to the guardian of her he loved. He had pleaded 
with such earnestness to be allowed the privilege of corresponding 
with her, desiring at the same time that all the letters should pass 
through his hands, that he had not the heart to refuse, and although 
ignorant of the residence of Helen, his letters reached her frequently,. 
and kept alive the feelings she had endeavored to subdue. The Gene¬ 
ral was pained to hear that his young favorite had drawn himself into 
difficulty, and readily promised Flora to inquire into the matter at 
once. 
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“And poor Edward, uncle, will you not do somethin g for him 1” 

“ On condition that you make a confidant of your parent. Not 
otherwise,” replied he. 

“ That I cannot do,” said Flora, the tears startin'; in her eyes. 

“ How do you know that he favors this St. Clair ?” 

“Does he not allow him to come here as often as he likes 1 and 
does he not treat Lester coolly when he takes the same liberty ? I 
will never marry that man, uncle, I ant resolved;” exclaimed Flora, 
in rather a louder tone of voice. 

“What’s that about marrying?” cried Col. Manning, stopping short 
in his walk. “ Ha, brother, are you going to dispose of my naughty 
girl here, without my knowledge? What’s all this ?” 

“ Come, Flora, be candid, and tell him all, or leave it to me; there, 
go, darling, and dry your eyes. I will explain for you.” 

Flora vanished from the room, and was shortly seen in close confab , 
with Philis in the garden. 

Shall we follow Helen Williams to the retirement of her own room, 
when night had drawn her sable curtain over the earth, and none were 
near to witness the emotions of her pure and guileless heart? Shall 
we break the seal of that letter on which her tearful eyes ore bent, 
and about which her trembling fingers are employed ? Shall we linger 
on each line until it is impressed in undying colors upon the heart? 
Fie, Helen! that letter has been redd already half a dozen times. 
Are you not satisfied? What, again—and again ! And that beautiful 
miniature ! Are not the features familiar enough, that you must gaze 
so eagerly upon it as. if it were some newly discovered treasure ? Was 
there no kind, confidential friend to make a morning call upon Ma¬ 
dame Dumont, and hint that her son was very disobedient? Dear 
reader, you and I will look in upon the “ proud iadye,” and make a 
discovery which shall be the subject of nnotber chapter. Meanwhile, 
fair Helen, fold up that precious epistle, take a last, lingering look of 
those idolized features, and resign thyself to such peaceful dreams as 
youth and innocence alone enjoy. 


chap;sii III. 

Now strike your wild harps, let thorn swell with tho strain, 

Let the mighty in arms love and eonouer again; 

Their deeds and their glory our lay anall prolong, 

And the fame of our country shall live in our Eong. 

Though the proud wreath oi viet’ry round heroes may twine, 

’Tis the poet who crowns them with honors divine ; 

And the laurels of heroes would fade o’er their tomb, 

Did tho bard not preserve them imrnorial in bloom I 

“Capital! and very well sung. Major. Give us another song. 
Whose turn is it? This evening is for enjoyment—to-morrow for the 
din of war. Comrades, I call upon you fill to do your duty. Lieu¬ 
tenant Allen, we call upon you for a sentiment.” 

“ Success to the light guards, and death to all rebels !” shouted Lieu¬ 
tenant Allen. 

“ Fill your glasses again ; and, Captain More, a right loyal speech. 
Please address yourself to the chair, and silence at the lower end of 
the table.” 
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“ Friends, Britons, Comrades !” cried Captain More, rising and 
brushing up his hair. “ Unaccustomed as I am to addressing a large 
audience—” 

“ Please address the chair, sir.” 

“ Unaccustomed as I am to address the chair—” 

There was, for a moment, too much laughter and confusion to allow 
the orator to proceed. 

“ I am called upon, on this occasion, to announce to you the agree¬ 
able intelligence, that early to-morrow morning we must march through 
the swamps and thickets, to attack, comjner and carry oft’ a large 
number of rebel Yankees. The cry is, to be no quarter unless they 
yield peaceably. General Burgoyne—make bows, gentlemen—has 
recovered from his fatigue, and resumes the command. Mr. Wash¬ 
ington will shortly be in our power. Six Skinners have engaged to 
capture him, and—” here he looked towards the lower end of the 
table, at a fine looking young officer who had not joined in the toasts, 
“ and a decoy duck, sent on to make the matter easier to he accom¬ 
plished.” 

There was a roar of merriment, and all eyes turned in the same 
direction. The president rose and waved his hand. 

“ Gentlemen, fill your glasses, and drink to the success of our ex¬ 
pedition, and to a prosperous journey to Clarence Graliame.” 

“ Our hero rose and bowed his thanks for the compliment. He 
was seating himself again, when Captain More shouted— 

“ A song from Lieutenant Graliame.” 

“ A song—a song!” repeated a dozen voices. 

“ Address yourself to the chair !” exclaimed the president. 

Clarence knew there was no retreat for him, and in a clear, sweet, 
yet powerful voice, rendered somewhat tremulous from agitation, he 
sung the following words, which had been composed soon after his 
separation from Helen. 

There’s many a cheek as fair, love, 

There's many an eye ns bright; 

But from my earliest youth, love, 

I lived but in thy sight. 

My first fond dreams of hope, love. 

Were mingled with thy name ; 

Thine image as a star, love, 
lias guided me to fame. 

Though others come around, love. 

With mnny n winning art, 

Yet, constant at thy shnne, love, 

Jtomnined my faithful heart. 

The chains nre nil too light, love, 

Around my heart they fling ; 

It wanders back to thee, love. 

And life’s unclouded spring. 

The Inurel-wrcnth tltoy twine, love, 

Will have no charms for me; 

Nor life n happy hour, love, 

If ’tis not slrnred with thee. 

“ Bravo ! Capital! Encore—encore !” exclaimed several voices. 
But Clarence excused himself, on the plea that he must withdraw 
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t’roin the gay group, as lie was to receive his orders that evening from 
General Burgoyne, and to start early in the morning on some secret 
expedition, the nature of which had not been explained to him. 

Had our hero glanced round the table as he spoke, he would have 
observed certain looks exchanged among the officers, which would 
have roused suspicions in a less ingenuous mind. But Clarence, al¬ 
though he had been a year in the army, had not yet learned all the 
snares laid for the unwary—not been a participator in the intrigues 
which there, as well as in a court, were continually carried on. He 
knew only that he lmd v been chosen by his general as a trusty mes¬ 
senger to the camp of General IIowc, then stationed in New-Jersey. 
The letters he was to carry were sealed in his presence, but without 
his having any T knowledge of their contents, and he took them with 
as much readiness as he would any common message between two 
friends. We shall not take time here to explain the nature of the 
dangerous commission with which he was charged. Suffice it to say, 
that lie left the next morning, with a buoyant heart, attended by only 
six men, and not the least of his joyous anticipations was that of 
passing through the city where his mother resided, and a brighter hope 
rose in his mind, that by some happy chance he might hear of or see 
another object still dearer to liis heart. 

The first day passed without any remakable incident—the next saw 
him on the banks of the noble Hudson : and here we must leave him 
to pursue his journey, and return to the apartment to which we first 
introduced our readers, in the house of Madame Dumont. 

After the sudden disappearance of Helen, and the departure of her 
son, Madame Dumont found that the gay circle she was accustomed 
to draw around her sensibly diminished. The butterflies of fashion still 
paid their court to the wealthy widow, but the charm which had been 
thrown around her house had flown. The harp and piano no longer 
sent forth sweet sounds ; the lady herself had become peevish and 
irritable, and instead of courting, seemed to exact attention. As she 
had lost the bright charms of youth, and her mind had not been suffi¬ 
ciently cultivated to make amends for that loss, this was not to be ex¬ 
pected. There was one, however, who still paid his court with an 
assiduity which puzzled many to account for. This was Adolphus 
St. Clair, the brother of Adelaide. He had lately arrived from France, 
bringing the disagreeable intelligence that his sister had become a nun, 
and bestowed all her property upon the convent in which she had been 
educated. This was of course a terrible blow to Madame Dumont— 
the absolute destruction of all her hopes. But when St. Clair, whose 
attentions had become pleasing to her, one morning burst into loud 
culogiums of Helen Williams, and begged his friend to use her influ¬ 
ence with her protogd in his favor, her vexation became too great to 
be concealed. Declaring that she knew nothing about the orphan, 
and wished to have nothing to do with her in future, she rose abruptly 
and left the room. 

St. Clair was surprised, for having heard nothing of the circum¬ 
stances which compelled the young lady to leave the house, he had 
supposed she was only on a visit at Col. Manning’s, where he had 
first seen her. Won by the fascinating talents of the beautiful girl, 
he had resolved to lay his heart and fortune at her feet. All his ad- 
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vunces, however, were received witlx coldness, and having used every 
effort to gain her affection, but without success, he resolved to solicit 
the favor of her former protectress, and persuade her to assist him. 
Here lie whs deceived, and at length giving up all hopes of winning 
Helen, he began to turn his attention to her lovely pupil, the youthful 
Flora. Her father liked him—but the daughter hud given her heart 
to another. St. Clair, who had merely trifled with her in order to 
rouse the jealousy of her he really loved, soon giew tii'ed of her caprices, 
and once more determined to urge his suit to Helen. Suspecting that 
her indifference was on account of a secret preference for Clarence, 
he began to hate him. He circulated rumors to his disadvantage, and 
there were many ready to believe them. He took particular care that 
these rumors should reach the ears of Helen, and to make this certain, 
without being himself the bearer, lie communicated them to deacon 
Jones, whose dislike of Madame Dumont and her religious principles 
was notorious. Perhaps the good deacon would have shuddered at 
wilfully wronging any one; but he supposed it his duty to expose 
error and rebuke sin, wherever he found them. Now, however, the 
news had come so direct, that poor Clnrence was involved in difficulty, 
and had even brought disgrace upon his name, that prejudice became 
stronger than ever against him. One heart resisted the torrent—one 
ear was closed against these insinuations—one voice, trembling and 
timid as it was, was firm in support of the absent one. 

Things wen: in this state, when a message was brought to Helen, 
that Madame Dumont was dangerously' ill, and even delirious. She 
refused all attentions from those around her, and her physician advised 
that Helen should be sent for, trusting that her care and tendeniess 
might effect a favorable change. Not a moment did she hesitate. 
All the kindness bestowed upon her childhood rushed to her mind, 
and she flew to the bedside of the suffering invalid, forgetting all her 
injustice, and resolved to fulfil the duty required of her with all the 
respect and tenderness of a child for a parent. 


; tv 

-“What man is he 

Around whoso brow such martial graces fliino, 

So tall, so awful, anil almost divine ? 

Though some of larger stalure tread the green, 

None match his grandeur and exalted mien 
lie seems a monarch and his country’s pride." 

Us the 2d of January 7 , Lord Cornwallis marched towards Trenton. 
Here Washington, hearing of this movement, appi'oachcd with a small 
force the river Trenton, where he commenced building a bridge. The 
English several times attempted to cross the river, hut without success. 
Every pass was too well guarded. They then opened a fire upon the 
Americans, hut with little effect. The river was blocked up with ice, 
and to cross it would have been dangerous. Washington perceived 
tlxe critical situation of his army, and after reflecting for some time on 
'various projects for accomplishing his object, be at length formed the 
resolution of abandoning the banks of the Delaware, and entering 
New-Jersey. He proceeded towards Princeton, and there encountered 
three English regiments. He attacked them with so much vigor that 
they gave way, but soon rallied, and the Americans began to retreat. 
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The commander saw, at once, that should he lose this battle it would 
involve his whole army in total ruin. With a select corps of men lie 
charged upon the British with great impetuosity, separating tlieir army 
and throwing them into great confusion. One hundred British were 
killed, and three hundred taken prisoners. Washington took posses¬ 
sion of Princeton. He crossed the river Raritan, and soon commanded 
the whole coast of New-Jersey in front of Staten Island. So well did 
he fortify his positions, that the British, who had overrun the whole 
country a few days before, found themselves confined to only two 
posts,—New-Brunswick and Amboy. Thus, by a skilful manage¬ 
ment, an army reduced to the greatest extremity took possession of 
Pennsylvania and New-Jerscy, and drove off an enemy three times 
their number. So glorious a result added new laurels to the brow of 
the victor. Washington and his achievements became the admiration 
of the world. 

We state these facts, in order to give our readers some idea of the 
events which had transpired since Clarence Graliame left the British 
camp in Canada, on his expedition to New-Jersey. He had not 
learned the news, ns yet, and it was near evening, on the third day of 
his journey, when with his escort he drew up at a small inn, where he 
intended passing the night. His uniform had been laid aside for his 
better security, yet the landlord looked at him and his guard with a 
little suspicion, and would have detained him at the door until he had 
become better acquainted; but the open, handsome countenance of 
the young stranger, together with a certain hauteur, inherited from 
his mother, hut seldom seen upon his brow, prevailed so far in his 
favor that the host stepped back and invited him to enter. There was 
but one other inmate of the room into which he was ushered. This 
was a man of dignified, yet mild and benignant countenance, rather 
tall, and closely wrapped in a large overcoat, buttoned up to the chin. 
He rose suddenly, and made a motion of his hand to his side at the 
young soldier’s entrance, but ns quickly resumed his seat after the 
first glance, placing himself in such a manner that his face was thrown 
partially into shade. As his eye fell upon the attendants of Clarence, 
lie drew still further into the shade, and bent his head over a news¬ 
paper, though it was evident lie was not much interested in its con¬ 
tents. The bustling landlord soon made his appearance, with an ex¬ 
cellent supper, to wliich Clarence politely invited the stranger. But 
lie declined, with great courtesy, on the plea that his wants lmd 
already been amply supplied. Many glances of curiosity passed be¬ 
tween the two, as they were thus employed. Clarence had never felt 
his own more effectually aroused. After the few words of compli¬ 
ment, there was a pause, which he, younger and more timid, found it 
difficult to break. At length he ventured to nsk,— 

Is it possible, sir, to enter New-York without encountering danger 
from straggling troops'! Pardon the question, but I am a stranger, 
and would be certain that my way is clear.” 

“ To the young and daring, it is said nothing is impossible,” replied 
the tall stranger. “ But for you, who seem so well gunrded,” (look¬ 
ing, as he spoke, at the six armed men in the yard,) “ to you I should 
imagine it an easy thing to reach the city in safety.” 

“ But may I not be likely to meet some of the enemy on my route V’ 
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“ The enemy!" repeated the other, looking up'with a slight smile. 
“ It depends upon whom you call the enemy. I believe the inhabi¬ 
tants of a country at peace, give such a title to the invader who lands 
upon their shores to desolate their homes. Said invader and his 
army would give the same title to the roused citizens who presumed 
to oppose their course by taking up arms in self-defence. Until I 
know which of these you call the enemy , I am unable to answer you.” 

Clarence was so struck with the remarkable expression of the 
speaker’s countenance, that lie continued for a moment silently gazing 
at him, unable to answer. A slight color mounted to his cheek and 
brow at this close scrutiny, hut evidently accustomed to command his 
feelings, it passed away, leaving him calm and cpiiet as before. The 
difficulty of giving a direct reply to such a question also occurred to 
our hero, and the danger, too, of being more explicit, unless sure of 
the part which the other took in the present struggle. He therefore 
evaded the subject, merely wishing to be informed if there were any 
troops belonging either to the British or American—he could not bring 
himself to say rebel —armies, between there and the city. 

“ Perhaps you have heard,” said the stranger, appearing not to 
notice the evasion, “ that General Washington has possessed himself 
of a greater part of Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, and the British 
have retreated to Ncw-Brunswick and Amboy.” 

Clarence turned pale, and, for a single instant, he felt for the defeat 
of the royal troops; but even that feeling was soon lost in a sense of 
his own perilous situation. To return without executing his com¬ 
mission, appeared to him cowardly ; but to rush at once into the midst 
of those he must then consider his enemies, was not to ho thought of. 
Could he trust the stranger 1 It was a hazardous experiment—hut 
there was something in the noble countenance of the man before him, 
that invited confidence, and he ventured to explain his present dilemma. 
The narrative was listened to with silent attention, hut, contrary to 
his expectations, without exciting the least surprise. The listener did, 
once or twice, raise his eyes with a look which betrayed a generous 
sympathy, but it was not till the despatches were spoken of that he 
betrayed any great interest. He advised the youth to remain where 
he was until morning, and then, if it should be in his power to aid 
him, he would certainly do so. 

With many thanks, the young officer retired to rest, first ascertain¬ 
ing that his guard were at hand in case of necessity. The image of 
the stranger, whom lie had perhaps imprudently trusted, lingering 
around bis dreams. 

The next morning he rose refreshed and in good spirits, and de¬ 
scended to the breakfast-room, anxious to meet his new acquaintance 
again. To bis astonishment he learned that he had left the inn at 
day-break, without giving any clue to the direction he had taken. 
Startled at such tidings, our hero started upon his journey with some 
misgivings that all was not right. His fears were soon confirmed. 
About noon he and his companions were alarmed at the approach of 
.a body of men, three times their number, and although his little band 
made a desperate resistance, they were soon overpowered and he a 
.prisoner. 

We ajball here pass over a few days, during which Clarence, al- 
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though, as wo said, a prisoner in the American camp, had suft'ered no 
personal restraint, and even made many friends, among whom was 

Lord Sterling. In the mean time, General P-had arrived at the 

camp, learned the cause of his detention, and held many conversa¬ 
tions with him in relation to his situation, together with his connection 
with Helen, about whom Clarence inquired with the most eager interest. 
Anxious to learn whether his young friend was guilty of the oharges 
he had heard preferred against him, he commenced a conversation one 
day, with this remark :— 

“ True love,” said he, “ is a sentiment not lightly implanted in the 
soul, nor lightly laid aside. It is a great, a noble feeling. It leads 
him who is subject to its influence, in the path of honor and virtue. 
It inspires him with the wislt to acquire laurels, that he may win the 
smiles of the loved one by laying them at her feet. The love of a 
noble, high-minded woman, is the dearest and sweetest tie that binds 
the wayward heart of man. Such a woman I have always considered 
the orphan daughter of my early friend. Clarence Grahamc, are yon 
worthy of the love of such a being 1” 

“ To say that I am worthy of Helen, would bo betraying a self- 
conceit of which 1 am not capable, sir. But to intimate that I have 
done an)’ thing deserving censure, either from her or yourself, would 
he to do myself equal in justice, f will not deny, since I have already 
confided in you so far, that I am serving in a cause opposed to my 
own inclinations; but my conduct since joining the army has, I trust, 
been such as to merit commendation from my superiors. Your hints 
of some misconduct are therefore a mystery, which, as one who pro¬ 
fesses to be my friend, I must beg you to explain.” 

“ Clarence, I will—I do believe you,” said the General, warmly 
grasping his hand. “This mystery shall be explained, and in a few 
moments you shall know all.” 

He left the room as lie spoke, and the young man remained lost in 
thought. “ A mystery, indeed,” thought he. “ The whole occur¬ 
rences of the hist few days are a mystery, and my arrest, with the loss 
of the despatches, a greater mystery than all the rest. Strange that 
we did not suffer the least violence all the while !” As these thoughts 
passed through his mind, he raised his eyes and met those of the 
Marquis Lafayette, who was in close conference with Lord Sterling. 

The Marquis looked earnestly at the fine countenance of our hero 
for a few moments, and then turning to Lord Sterling, said, in a half 
whisper, “ What a pity such a fine fellow should he made a tool of!” 

Clarence caught the word pill ;, and the crimson mounted to his 
temples, as he wondered in what manner lie had become an object of 
pity to the Marquis Lafayette. Too timid to address him personally, 
lie waited till his friend was alone, and then asked him “ how be had 
rendered himself so despicable as to be pitied 1” 

Sterling waived the subject. But the young- man would not be 
contented till he had a decisive answer. “ My dear young friend, L 
would rather not answer your question ; but since you are so earnest 
on this point, I will merely inquire if you are aware of the nature of 
the mission on which you are employed 1” 

Clarence was somewhat startled. “ I am not. sir. But I trust it is 
nothing dishonorable.” 
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“ I am confident that you do not think it so. But your superiors 
are most to blame in sending a noble, ingenuous youth like yourself, on 
what is not only a dishonorable business, but attended with imminent 
danger.” 

“ With danger I have long been intimate,” replied Clarence. “ But 
dishonor has never yet stained the name of a Grahame, nor shall the 
last descendant of a noble house be the first to yield to it. I will in¬ 
stantly return with these despatches, and decline being a negotiator in 
any underhand plots.” 

Lord Sterling walked the floor for some moments, as if in deep 
thought. At length he stopped, and looking sorrowfully at the youth, 
“ Clarence,” said lie, “ I pit)' you from my soul. Do not be offended 
at hearing the word from my lips—it is not meant to insult you. You 
have been made a victim—an innocent victim, it is true—but you are 
not the less in certain peril. Alas ! it is no longer in your own power 
to return to your army, neither will the despatches be returned to you ; 
and it will require the utmost extent of my influence, added to that of 
your other friends, with the commanding officer, to prevent your being 
placed in close confinement, and perhaps suffering worse consequences 
from your confiding rashness.” 

Like a flash of lightning the meaning of his words fell upon the 
heart of Clarence. lie could scarcely control his indignation. He, 
a gentleman of high family—of hitherto unblemished honor ! He to 
be made the tool of a vile conspiracy, of the nature of which he was 
himself to be kept in ignorance. And worse than all, to he made a 
prisoner, without any fault of his own ; tried and condemned, perhaps 
as a common malefactor. After Lord Sterling left hint, he sat down 
and leaned his head upon a table near him, and gave himself up to 
melancholy reflections. 

A light touch upon his shoulder roused him front his revery, and 
lifting his head, his eyes fell upon the tall form of the mysterious stran¬ 
ger at the inn. Clarence started to his feet, both at the surprise, and 
with some spirit of indignation at what he imagined the treachery of 
the other; hut the few words lie uttered “Listen and he silent,” and 
the tone of authority in which lie bade him be seated, caused our hero 
to obey as mechanically as if he were a mere machine in the speaker’s 
hands. 

“ Young soldier,” said the stranger, “ you perhaps are sensible that 
this is no child’s play in which England and America are engaged. 
Far from it. The future happiness and peace of millions are involved 
in the issue. Every thing, however trivial, which may tend to coun¬ 
teract the manoeuvres of the one party and he of benefit to the other, 
becomes, therefore, of serious importance. That you are unaware 
how much this errand of yours is concerned with, and its successful 
issue calculated to further such designs, I have had ample proof. 
Not the least, that you so blindly trusted me /” a slight smile played 
over his face a moment. “ But be not alarmed at that imprudence— 
it mny have been the means of bringing you here, but it has most 
assuredly saved your life. I promised that I would aid you, and I 
will. Give this paper to General P -, and you will be released.” 

“ And the despatches 1 liow am I to obtain possession of them 
again 1” asked our hero. 
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Another smile appeared on the countenance of the stranger. “ It 
were best for you, my young friend, not to demand again such danger¬ 
ous companions. Besides, they' will be of no use now, as the person 
who was to be so fairly entrapped is aware of their nature.” 

“ Will you permit luc to inquire, sir, since you take such an interest 
in my fate, whether you know the contents of those letters, and wlmt 
they are?” 

“ Certainly, I do know them. They contained information that the 
rebel leader was at a certain post, and his capture certain, if General 
Howe pursued the right course. lie was to make use of you and 
your brave comrades to effect this. And now, do you still wish to be 
the bearer of those letters, us you pass through the American posts 
with only a passport to protect y'ou ?” 

Clarence was so overcome, as the truth thus burst upon him, that 
he could only grasp the hand of his strange friend, and thank him 
repeatedly for his kind warning ; at the same time begging advice as 
to wlmt course it would be best for him to pursue. 

“ Not to return, most assuredly, neither to proceed farther than the 
city, where your mother is anxiously expecting you.” 

“ My mother ! Do you then know my mother, sir?” 

“ The name and fame, too, of Madame Dumont, is, I believe, 
familiar to most every one,” returned the stranger. “ But I under¬ 
stand she has just recovered from a dangerous illness, brought on by 
reports to your disadvantage, and maliciously circulated among the 
circle of acquaintance. Your presence and your own story can alone 
refute these slanders. You will receive your passports from General 

P-, to whom I refer you for an explanation of what 1ms occurred 

to you. Farewell! would that we could see so promising a youth 
engaged in a better cause.” 

With these words they parted, and Clarence returned to his scat, a 
prey to conjectures and doubts which lie found it very difficult to solve. 
# # e « # # # 

“ Once more I am at home!” exclaimed our hero, as he rode up 
to the door of a fine house on the outskirts of the city. I wonder if 
1 shall be recognised in this rude costume? My mother then hasbeen 
ill and recovered ! and Helen ! where is she ? Does she still think of 
the wanderer—or is lie quite forgotten? But one reply to my nume¬ 
rous letters! Alas! 1 am doomed to a life of unhappiness. As he 
ascended the steps, a large dog, who had been basking in the sun 
near the door, jumped up, and recognising him at once, began to 
frisk around him in the most joyous manner. The old porter opened 
the door,and stood wondering at the scene. “ Down, Ciesar, down,” 
exclaimed the youth. 

“ Master Clarence is come !” cried the old servant. The sound 
reached the drawing-room, and in a moment mother and son were in 
each other’s arms. 

“ I thought you were ill, my dear mother,” said the youth, after the 
first emotions were over, “ You seem in better health, or at least look 
better, than I anticipated.” 

“ I never was better or happier than I am at present, my son,” re¬ 
plied Madame Dumont. “ Sly illness was severe, and I should per¬ 
haps have suffered more, had it not been for the kind care and atten- 
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tion of ;i physician ami nurse. The latter I am most anxious to intro¬ 
duce to yourself. I told you, Clarence, that I had long entertained 
the hope of your being united to the daughter of my early friend. 
This the young lady herself has rendered impossible, by entering a 
conycnt. Since I heard the news, it has ceased to distress me, as I 
have become more attached to another person, and shall be most 
miserable if you do not unite with me in opinion regarding her. She 
has watched by my sick bed day and night; and although her cheek 
has paled with the constant fatigue she has undergone, she is more 
lovely thus than when in the full llush of beauty. This person I refer 
to—my gentle, affectionate nurse—this must be to me a daughter, and 
it is my fondest hope that she will be to my son a devoted wife.” 

Clarence became greatly agitated. “My dear mother, is there no¬ 
thing else which I can do to contribute to your happiness 1 Pio other 
way to please you than sacrificing my own peace f Can I give my 
hand without my heart ! The long, tedious months I have passed in 
tile army, have not driven one image from my mind. Mother, I can¬ 
not obey you in this; and how do you know that the young lady her¬ 
self is desirous for this union ? As she has never seen me, it cannot 
he possible that her own feelings are at all interested.” 

“ Will you promise me, Clarence, that if you find this lovely girl is 
and has been long attached to you, that you will return her love?” 

“How can I promise that, dear mother? I will see her, as von 
wish, and she shall be to me as a sister, for your sake, hut I repeat I 
can neither now nor ever think of her in any other light.” 

“You are very cruel, my son ; bat come, I will introduce you to 
iny gentle nurse, and he careful that you assume as much coldness and 
indifference as possible.” 

She opened the door that led into the next room, and Clarence saw 
a young lady leaning over an embroidery-frame, her face half hid, and 
she did not raise it, until Madame Dumont, approaching her, said, 
“ My sou is anxious to he introduced to her who has saved his mother’s 
life. I leave you together to become hotter acquainted.” 

“ Helen !” “ Clarence !” burst from the lips of both, as their eyes 
met. We need not dwell upon the scene, nor enter into the explana¬ 
tions that ensued. Faithful love has claimed its reward, and the 
shrill voice of War must call us again to the battle-field. 

Soon after his return home, Clarence wrote to his friend Lord 

D -, stating the circumstances of his arrest, and requesting, at the 

same time, to resign his commission. He expressed the indignation 
he felt at being made a party in so base an intrigue, and his determi¬ 
nation to fight no longer in a cause at variance with his own wishes. 
The next day, news arrived that liurgoyne had been defeated, and 
surrendered with his whole army. We should weary the patience of 
our readers should we enter into the details of this surrender. It is 
also too well known. What effect the interception of the despatches 
had upon this event, is proved by a letter written to the President of 
the Continental Congress, relating the circumstance, and saying, that 
the information they contained, acquainted the Americans with the 
exact situation of the royal army, and facilitated their defeat. 

In the drawing-room to which we first introduced our reader, were 
assembled the most brilliant circle which had ever adorned it. They 
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came to witness the union of Clarence Graliame and Helen Williams. 
Flora Manning twined the wreath of orange blossoms for the bride’s 
hair, and officiated as bridomaid. She had received a bouquet of 
flowers for the occasion, which, instead of pulling to pieces, she ar¬ 
ranged in her own raven tresses, and suft'ered the fairest white rose to 
rest undisturbed in the folds of her white dress. We have learned, 
from good authority, that the reason of this exhibition of mercy was, 
that the flowers were presented her by the groomsman of Clarence, a 
young gentleman called Edward Lester. 

The evacuation of New-Yoik, by the British troops, was a day of 
rejoicing to the long suffering colonies ; and the entrance of General 
Washington and his victorious army, was hailed by the long continual 
shouts of a ransomed people. As he proceeded through the streets, 
flowers fell like snow-flakes in his path, and bright faces appeared like 
sunbeams from every window. A lady and gentleman stood caressing 
a beautiful child, upon' a balcony that overlooked the whole vast caval¬ 
cade. As they drew nearer and nearer, the child clapped his hands 
with delight, and attempted to spring from its father’s arms. The 
anxious mother caught him by the robe, and looked with surprise at 
her husband, who, almost unconscious of the act, stood with his eyes 
bent in amazement upon a tall figure, seated upon a noble horse, at 
whose approach the multitude bowed with reverence, and almost idol¬ 
atry. Clarence Graliame could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
senses, when in the form and features of General Washington he re¬ 
cognised the mysterious stranger ! 
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A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

“ Grandpa, won’t you please tell us about the war?” 

11 1 am afraid I lmve told you all the stories that 1 hnow, more 
tlinn once, already.” ' 

“ They are so interesting, that we shall bo glad to hear them 
again.” 

“ 1 must try to think of one that I have not told you. Did I 
ever tell you about sleeping under water.” 

11 No, Sir, never. Please tell us about it.” 

pVVhon we lay at White Pleins, a party of us were placed on 
guard down toward the enemy’s lines. Wo were marched to a 
small clearing, in ^le midst of which stood a small house. What 
we were placed there for, I cannot tell. We were surrounded 
by thick woods, and could not see the enemy until they were 
upon us, if they chose to attack us, and they could have .passed 
us, on the way to our army, within twenty rods of us without our 
knowing it. I didn’t like our position at all. I knew that we 
could be shot, or surrounded, or taken, before wo could make 
any resistance. 

I saw that the captain that commanded us looked pretty sober, 
and appeared anxious and watchful. I knew lie didn’t feel much 
better satisfied with our position than I did.” 

“ Why didn’t he change it then ?” 

“Ho was placed there by his superior officer, and he had to 
obey orders. Implicit obedience to orders, is the duty of ilie 
soldier. No matter how great the danger may he, and no mat¬ 
ter how unwise the order may appear, each soldier must obey his 
officer, and each officer his superior. Well, as I wassaying,we 
kept our station till nearly noon. We all thought it was best to 
keep pretty still. About noon, we saw a British officer with n 
white flag come out of the woods, in the direction of our army. 
Our captain went to meet him. Ho told the captain that we 
were entirely Burrounded, and advised him to surrender himself 
and his men prisoners, to avoid the loss of blood. When the 
captain was satisfied that the statement was true, he agreed to 
surrender. The enemy then advanced, and came out into the 
clearing. Wo snatched our arms, and were then marched off 
in the direction of the British camp.” 

“ How many Britisli soldiers were there ?’’ 

“I don’t know how many there were; they out-numbered us 
greatly, so that resistance was useless. When we had inarched 
about a mile, wo came out into a large road, and were ordered to 
halt.” 

“ Dida’t it make you feel pretty bad, to find that you was a 
prisoner ?” 

“ I didn’t relish tho idea very much, and I guess none of us 
did. There was one of my messmates that felt very bad, as well 
he might. He had deserted from the British army, and entered 
our service. His life was not therefore north much. I bad of¬ 
ten heard him say that he had rathyrlio killed than taken.” 

“ What did he. think they wouldjjo to him ?” 

“ lie knew they would put him to death, ns soon as they found 
out that he was a deserter.” 

“ What made him desert ?” . 

“ He said he was falsely accused of pilfering, and was severe-! 
Iy punished. I believed him, for he always appeared to bo a ! 
very worthy man, and after the war was over, he came, and set-, 
tied near where I then lived.” 

“ They didn’t kill him then. How did ho escape ?” 

“ After we came to tho road,as Isaid before, we halted. Pret¬ 
ty soon a party of cavalry came up and took charge of Us. Some 
of them rode before us, and some behind us. The party which 
took us, marched back, towards our army. As we were march¬ 
ing along, we come to a place where the road ran along on tho 
edge of a steep hank. Thera was a fence between us and the 
edge of the bank, and some pine bushes behind the fence. I 
was marching by the side of Hill, tho messmate I spoke of. He 
whispered to me, and said, “ do aB you see me do." I didn’t 
know what he meant, but pretty soon, lie touched my arm and 
said, “come.” Over the fence ho went, and I after him, and 
down the bank wo rolled, for more than a hundred feet, and 
landed in a thicket of pines, that concealed ,us from view.” 

“ Were you not hurt?" 


“ No, the bank that we leaped down was asand bank. Itwas 
like jumping on feathers.” 

“ Didn’t they follow you ?’’ 

“They couldn’t jump their horses down such a place, and they 
were not likely to dismount for the purpose of pursuing us on 
foot. They fired a few shot after us, but as they did not see us, 
they did us no harm. A couple of them rode on rapidly for the 
purpose of getting into the valley, in which we landed. Hill, 
who was well acquainted with the nature of the ground in the 
vicinity, said wo must he off, or they would soon be upon us. 
Wo hurried on, and soon came to a considerable stream. We 
heard the horseme n not far behind us. “ Follow me,” said Hill. 
Ho plunged into the water, and I after him. There was a large 
butternut tree, standing on the bonks of the stream. The water 
had washed the earth out from beneath a portion of its roots 
which projected out into the water several feet. He dove under 
the roots, and come up under the bank, or under the roots where 
there was a place between the roots largo enough to keep his 
head above water. I followed him. There wc were all under 
water hut our head, and completely out of sight. Very soon our 
pursuers came along tho bank, and rode almost over our heads. 
They passed on, and wo did not dare leave our place till we 
were sure they had returned. This did not take place till long 
after dark. Then wo heard them ride over our heads again. In 
the mean time, I lmd found a place under tho tree where I could 
lie down and keep my head above water. In that position I fell 
aBleep, and slept more than an hour.” 

“ Did Hill go to sleep also ?” 

“ No, his head was in too much danger to allow him to sleep. 
After the troopers had been gone for some time we came out, 
and took ofl'our clothes and wrung them out, and then set off 
for our camp, which we reached a little before daylight.” 

“What became of the rest of your party ?” 

“They were kept prisoners fur a longtime. Some of them 
died in the hands of the enemy, and tho rest were exchanged at 
last. They had a harder time of it than we did.” 

“I never.henrd this story before. I guess grandpa can re¬ 
member some other ones that he hasn’t told us.” 

“Perhaps I can, at another time.” a. a. 
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STORY OF TI1E REVOLUTION. 

In tho commencement of the difficulties between the 
American colonies and the parent country many persons 
were disposed to advocato the causa of Great Britain. 

vvntie tno most ot those who did so were actuated by a 
sordid interest, and the fear of the loss of property, there 
were somo of generous feelings who maintained their alle. 
ginnee from integrity of principle and purity of motive. 
Of the latter class was a poor man in tho western part of 
Massachusetts, who was in the habit of attending ail the 
meetings 'hat grew out of tho oppressions and usurpation 
of England. 

At thn samo tamo thol tlO did tlOt altOHipt tO justify the 

measures of tho Parliament, he endeavored, in his plain 
rustic way, to palliate thorn, and deprecated the active 
measures of the colonies as a subversion of all order, and 
the introduction of anarchy and confusion. Ho was a 
simple-hearted man, but emincut for integrity and a love 
of truth; so much so, that in his own neighborhood his 
word was considered as good as a bond; therefore, while 
bis arguments against the resistance of the colonics were 
not permitted to weigh a feather in tho scale of public opi¬ 
nion, his undoubted honesty of heart exempted him from 
the hatred which tho “ Tories,” as tltoy wero called at the 
ttmo, so commonly oxcitcd, and from tho exhibition of that 
hatred in tho usual forms of forcibio ablution, end a cos' of 
tar and feathers. 

Airairs tit length reached a crisis. Tho battles at Lcx- 
ngton and Concord roused tho pcoplo to arms, und tho 
Congress which assembled at Watertown rcsolvcfto raise 
thirty tlrousend troops; and the business of enlisting and 
draughting was immediately commenced with groat vigor. 
There was, therefore, no alternative left for the cimplo rus¬ 
tic, of whom I have been spealting, but to tulio up arms 
against England contrary to hie conscience, or join the 
forces under General Gage. He determined on the latter, 
md in so doing ho experienced all that bitterness which is 
incident to civil war, in leaving hiB wife and children un¬ 
provided for, and to the protection of those who necessa¬ 
rily would ltocomo his anomies. 

It was a bintitiful eveiitng in tho oarly port of Moy. 
The labors of tlto day wero over, and tho father had re¬ 
turned to enjoy the home of rest with Itis little family. Iln 
occupied his usual seat in thu arbor by the door of his 
white-washed cottage. Before him worn two children 
(•laying on Iho green grans plat—n third lay in the cradle, 
•ind beside it sat the mother, watching its slumbrrs. How 
many were tho pleasant images of past conjugal happiness 
•and paternal love that memory conjured up in the stillness 
nl thn; soft evening hour! lint the very recollection ol 
iliom earned molanrholy forebodings to cast a gloom over 
tl,n epirila j for now they were to bo foregone for a tune— 
perhaps for ever. 

The hour of prayer arrived; and O! with what earnest, 
ness did tho patent wrcsllo wi'h Heaven, ar.d implore its 
protection for tho young and tho helpless he was [caving 
behind. Thn parents shed copious tcors from the over- 
llowing sensibilities of nature, and the children wept from 
sympathy, end from an indefinable sensation of evil which 
they could not comprehend. Yet thero was relief in thoso 
tears, and tho sanctifying ilficacyof prayer calmed the 
tumult of the breast, and poured a soothing balm .nto the 
wounded (cclings which was not of earth. 

The children were put to rest. The father lii-scd them 
aireclionatcly os they lay Binding in slumber, unconscious 
of tho bereavement they were about to sustain—embraced 
his disconsolate wilo again, took up hiB musket, and, aided 
by the shades of night, started for tho royal army'. As he 
pursued his way, the tnoon, that had bcett obscured, broko 
front the surrounding clouds; and on turning to take a 
luck of his dwelling, the lamp shone through tho opon door 
in which his wifo stood to catch tho last echo of hia foot¬ 
steps. The light of heaven and of faithful love he felt were 
united to cheer him on his way. 

On the evening of the following day, as he approached 
Boston, ho felt in with the scouts of the American army 
then parading in the vicinity; and his answer not proving 
satisfactory, he was captured and token before the proper 
officers. He did not disguise his intentions, but made 
known his determination of joining the royal army. Hd 
was accordingly sent up into the country, and lodged in 
jail in one of the western towns to await his trial. The 
placo was almost thirty miles from his own home; and os 
whatever of interest transpired waB made known through 
the different committees of correspondence, the true cha¬ 
racter ol tho prisoner was aoon learned. The piety, the 
undoubted honesty of tba prisoner, the affecting circum¬ 
stances in which he had left his family, and the awe of 
punishing a man with death who had followed tho dictates 
of his conscience in what he had bel.eved to be his duty, 
all conspired to awaken intense interest in the breast of 
tho sheriff, and he determined to give him an opportunity 
to escape. 

lie accordingly observed to him one evening, ■■ These 
chains, I fear, will gall your ancles. 1 will therefore sub. 
stituto smooth pieces of leather for the iron bands; but 
don’t you cut them off, and break out, for I will certainly 
catch you if you do.” ” You need not fear me,” replied 
the prisoner, as a smile passed over his features; and he 
bade the keeper good night. The sheriff retired to bed 
with a light heart, determined to take a nap in the morn¬ 
ing of an extra length; but he was disappointed, for 
the voice of the prisoner, chaunting his morning psalm, 
as usnal, broke his slumber. The next night, on leaving 
his prisoner, he informed him that “ there was something 
the matter with the key; ar.d that, unable to lock the door, 
he would tie it with a rope on the outside.” At the same 
lime he charged him not to think of escaping, as he had a 
very fleet horso, and would certainly catch him. Aa he 
walked away, he muttered to himself, " The fellow is a 
fool if he don’t understand that.” 

Next morning tho prissn door was open; but on enter¬ 
ing he found the prisoner as he had feft him; a wind du. 
ring the night had blown open the door. Tne honest 
hearted ruBtip, considering hiraBelf in the hands of lawful 
authority, could not be tempted to break the obligations of 
that authority, holding as he did the maxim which hia 
Bible had taught him, that he who breaks the smallest 
order of law is guilty of a violation of principle which 
tends to subvert the who’o. He then thanked tbe keeper 
for the kindness which he had shown him; and as he had 
given opportunities of escape which he could not consci¬ 
entiously use, ho besought him for permission to go into 
the harvest fields by day, and earn bread for his suffering 
family. The request was granted; the leather Btraps that 
bound on his chains were severed, and during tho months 
of harvest, and some time after, the prisoner went out daily 
lo labor, and returning at night to ba locked up in hia 
cell. 

One evening the keeper waited in vain for his return. 
The sun set—twilight set in, and then darkness—and yet 
he came not. He waited until a late hour in tho evening, 
and then retired to sleep, assured and gratified that hia 
charge bad fled. The next morning on awaking he found 
the prisoner lying with his head pillowed upon the prison 
steps, where he had sunk down from fatigue. During the 
day and night the miserable man had been to visit his fa¬ 
mily, and in going and returning had traveled a distance of 
sixty miles. 

The time of his trial came on, and the sheriff made pre¬ 
parations to conduct him to Springfield, where he was to 
be tried for high tnuon before the council of Ahmcha- 1 


setts, at that tinie the supreme executive of the state. The 
prisoner assured him that it was unnecessary to incur the 
trouble and expense of a journey in order to take him 
there, aa Ire could go as well himself. His word wsa taken 
without hesitation, and he set out on his journey to present 
himself for trial and certain condemnation. 

Asjie proceeded onward, night overtook him in a large 
wood; and on coming to a cross-road he was in doubt 
whither to direct his ateps. Fatigued with walking, and 
full of uncertainty, he sank upon his knees and poured 
forth hut soul in an agony of praycruntil he was aroused 
by the tramp of feet, and on looking up beheld a Dotson 
op horsobsck beside him. The stranger had heard his 
pious petitions, and with kind solicitude inquired into the 
nature of his journey, and all the little particulars of his 
history. He took him to his own house, and having enter¬ 
tained him for the night, sent him to Springfield in care of 
a friend. The officer (for it was an officer in whose care 
the stranger placed him) conducted him to Springfield, and 
the trial began. 

The country was then struggling against a sea of 
troubles, and compelled to restrain the agency of treason 
by prompt and condign punishment. The crime of the 
prisoner was substantiated by ample proof. He even ad. 
milted it himself, and was accordingly declared guilty. 
Before reading the sentence, however, the president pat 
the question whether a pardon should be granted ? 

Scarcely had he ceased speaking when a member occu¬ 
pied the floor—and in that spirit which the temper of the 
times appeared to demand portrayed in glowing language 
the aggressions of England, tho unavailing supplications 
and remonstrances of the colonies, the slaughter of their 
brethren in the streets of Lexington and Concord, and the 
conflagration of Charleston by the Vandal torch of the in¬ 
vaders. He then spoke of the difficulties they had to en¬ 
counter—of the power of the foe with whom thoy were 
grappling ; and concluded by expressing a hope that not a 
member thero would sacrifice the great interests of fee 
country by granting impunity to tho subtil and destructive 
ogenoy of treason. Several speakers expressed similar 
sentiments with equal warmth; and the unfortanate man 
ceased to indulge a hope. For himself he dreaded not 
dca.h; but, in the yearnings of nature, his heart trembled 
for his wife and children, and concern for them clouded hia 
manly features with melancholy. 

Hq did not weep—bent not hia head, but stood erect 
and pale as monumental marble; whUe his thoughts, ab. 
sttacted from the things around him, were with his famil y, 
and with that God who is the protector of the widow and 
the orphan. 

As the vole was about to be taken, the hasty tread ot 
tcet was heard—and Sir Edward, a prominent member ol 
tne council, made his appearance. He desired the Presi¬ 
dent to forbear for a moment, and having recovered breath, 
addressed the council in behalf of tile prisoner. The con¬ 
demned man immediately recognized the voice of the 
stranger who overtook him in the woods. He heard him 
speak of himself; but, half unconscious, knew not what it 
was, nor to what it tended. 

The speaker drew a distinction between the treason 
that results from sordidnes3 of interest or unholy passions 
and that unintentional treason, which is the result of a 
misconception of duty; and having in some measure jus- 
tified a dissent from tlto verdict, he proceeded to give a 
detail of tho private character of the prieoner, hia aernpu- 
ious adherence to truth, his unexampled conduct while in 
confinement, liis coming to trial unguarded; and ho con¬ 
cluded by saying that ho believed it would bo politic in 
tbe council lo pardun tho efUnsc, and that he, for his part, 
must consider tho sacrifice of a man of so much integrity 
end truth, ns n stain, not upon thn colonics, but upon 
human nature. Many a heart warmed with sympathy and 
admiration, os tho character of the simple-hearted country¬ 
man was unfolded, and ho was pardoned without a dJs- 
Eenting voice. As his word bad been sacredly kept, they 
consented to consider him sb a prisoner on parols, and 
permitted him to return to his family. 

As tho vote was reported, the acquitted, who had hither, 
to, in the prospect of death, restrained himself, gave vent 
to his feelings and wept liko a child—then turning to thank 
his deliverer, his eye fell upon the pile, bloodless features 
of his wife, who, unnoticed, had glided into court, and 
ivos standing behind him, with her infant in her arms. 
Aa sho haaumod«, meet him, the child fell from her em¬ 
brace, and, overpowered with joy, she sunk insensible at 
the feet of her husband. 

O.i the fourth of July, in the following year, the colo¬ 
nies declared themselves free and independent, and then 
i.to hero of our tale, cloarly comprehending his duty to his 
country, and taking up arms in her favor, rose to the rank 
si captain, and assisted in gaining several battles. 

The good old men lived to a green old ego, and was 
pcrnni'cd to sec his children and children's children tread- 
ng in his own footsteps to honor and prosperity.—Tm/vA- 
'rrpite Telegraph. * 
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AGNES. 


A STORY OF TEE REVOLUTION. 


n T 34RB. AKK4 X. • DiiELLtKS, 
Author of " Kahaosa/' etc. 


On a bed of straw, in the dark apartments of a prison, sat a young 
man, leaning his head against the cold, damp wall. Barely sufficient 
light and air were admitted to shed one transient beam of gladness 
upon his heart, or to cool his parched lips. His food stood untasted 
by his side, and the burning sense of wrong seared bis brain ; yet 
there was within liis bosom a soul which soared above the bitterness 
of his lot. No person could enthral its aspirations—no fetters bind 
it down. Beyond the narrow bounds of his lone cell the free spirit of 
ttie prisoner was roaming over the tented lield, where Ins brave com¬ 
patriots were contending for tlieir rights. A few short days before, 
and he was of the foremost in that gallant array. The taint of cow¬ 
ardice had never rested on him ; and yet—was it a sense of degrada¬ 
tion—was it the whisperings of a troubled conscience, that caused him 
to press his aching brow with his clasped hands, and curse the hour 
he was born to misery and wo 1 “ They think me mad,” he solilo¬ 

quized, “ to indulge hopes that are likely to be frustrated, and for which 
my life will have to atone. If I have lifted my thoughts to one so far 
above me—above mortality—for who could aspire to equal her ? —If I 
have almost borne the brand of cowardice, the taunt of shame, to 
avoid rebuke from those dear lips—to ward off the arm of Fate 
stretched over that idolized form—oh ! Agnes, shall I not at least hope 
for forgiveness at thy hand t But I must struggle with my feelings. 
Unchangeable—lasting as time itself, will be my love for her, and yet 
she, or her proud relatives, shall never know it. Encompassed by foes, 
groaning beneath unjust oppression—I will bear my wrongs in silence. 
The chain which binds my hands galls not like that around iny heart. 
Were she but here—coukl I gaze, for a moment, on her sweet face, 
hear her voice, dearer than tones of music—could I but throw myself 
one instant at her feet, and breathe forth the secret of my soul, she 
might not pity her insane adorer, but he could expire in worship at her 
feet!” 

“Louis!” whispered a voice at his side ; “Alas! this is even worse 
than I anticipated.” 

Starting to his feet, the young man gazed upon the shrouded figure 
before him, almost doubting the evidence of bis senses. He would 
have thrown himself at her feet, but Agnes, for it was indeed she, 
calmly laid her hand upon his arm, and entreated him to be composed, 
or she should leave the cell without revealing the errand upon which 
she came. 

“ I fear you will despise me for thus forgetting my station,” said the 
young lady,oin an agitated tone of voice; “ indeed, I was not sure 
that it was yourself who was confined here like a common criminal, 
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until a few hasty lines from my brother informed me of the peril in 
which you stood.” 

“ Then it is only as her brother’s friend that I have excited the com¬ 
passion of Agnes Fletcher,” said the prisoner, in a proud and bitter 
tone. 

“ You do me injustice, Louis,” replied Agnes, with an effort to 
repress her feelings. “I have felt deeply for the unfortunate prisoners 
whom my uncle, in the strictness of martial law, has seen fit to deprive 
of their liberty. As I before told you, I was ignorant that you were 
among the number, until my brother’s hasty message arrived ; and he 
besought me to do all in my power to alleviate the situation of his 
friend. If indifferent, should I now be here 1 and oh ! more than 
this—obliged to make a confidant of a menial, who has been my 
companion and conductor hither!” 

With passionate fervor did the captive youth plead for the forgive¬ 
ness of her whom he felt he had judged too harshly. The tenderness 
of her speech, the compassionate glance of her beautiful eyes, so long 
the “ star-light of his boyhood,” won their way to the inmost recesses 
of his heart. Almost choking with mingled emotions, he replied— 

“ Captivity I could bear with firmness; but to he caged in a jail, 
like a common felon—debarred from the light of heaven, and the 
privileges of my rank anti station—is it not enough to change every 
warmer feeling of my soul to gall and bitterness?” 

The tears of Agnes fell fast—but what consolation had she to offer? 
She was conscious that her uncle acted with undue severity to those 
who were so unfortunate as to fall into bis power ; and often had her 
gentle heart bled in secret over their misfortunes. To pity—to sym¬ 
pathize with them, was all she could do. But now, when one whose 
memory had lingered around her solitude—whose image could not be 
erased from her heart, and whose destiny seemed interwoven with that 
of her idolized brother—now that he was the victim, it was agony 
indeed! She had visited the cell to speak consolation to her brother’s 
friend, but she felt how powerless were words to alleviate the sufferings 
of the heart. 

At the sight of tears from her who had appeared to him only as a 
vision of light and beauty, moving in a sphere so far removed from 
his, that it seemed folly to seek to approach it. Louis could not re¬ 
strain the feelings which had been so long kept in subjection. lie 
told her of his love, his long cherished, his hopeless love, and she 
listened in silence, but without a frown, although those precious tears 
fell faster and faster. She knew it was a hopeless love. She felt 

-—— 14 As f-oon the powers 
Of Light anil Darkness can combine, 

As he be linked with me or mino !” 

Yet she sought not to prevent tlint passionate avowal of affection. 
Louis did not ask, he did not wish an answer to his pleading. He 
read it in those drooping eye-lids—those silent tears. In a moment 
the whole current of his life was changed. The dim, dark cell became 
to him a paradise, and lie could scarcely realize that the whole was 
not a mere illusion of the senses, until the voice of Agnes roused him 
to consciousness. 
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“ Is there no way,” she asked, “ of freeing you from this gloomy 
place 1 My brother mentioned that an exchange of prisoners might 
be effected, and that he should use all his influence to bring it about. 

I am sure he would be shocked to learn that his early playmate was in 
such a place as this.” 

Louis rose and paced the floor with rapid steps. 

“ That might have been done, as your brother suggests, Miss 
Fletcher, but alas ! I have involved myself too deeply. I fear they 
will exchange any other in preference.” 

Agnes looked up in surprise; “You have not been so unguarded 
as to expose yourself to any serious danger, Mr. Bradford 1” 

“ That will be as the lenient General Ilowe sees fit to decide,” re¬ 
plied the young man. “ An unfortunate letter of mine has been 
intercepted ; it may be the cause of my imprisonment for months— 
perhaps my life will be the forfeit !” 

Agnes turned pale with terror. Her lover started to her side, and 
clasping her unresisting hands in both his own : “ Yes, Agnes,” said 
he, in a melancholy tone of voice, “ my rash love for you has been 
my ruin. To convey to you assurance of your brother’s safety after 
the battle in which he was wounded, and left to my care, I passed the 
pickets of the enemy, and thinking myself unobserved, held a con¬ 
versation with a man who has been long known as a spy. This per¬ 
son I employed to convey the letter to your hands. We were over¬ 
heard, Agnes ! He was put to death in a cruel manner, and without 
examination. What became of the letter I know not, but the conse¬ 
quences you see in my present situation. I am here, unable to justify 
my conduct, and without doubt my blood alone can satisfy your stern 
relative.” 

Oh say not so!” exclaimed the distressed girl; “I will plead for 
you. I will”—tell all, she would have said, but she checked lierself, 
and a burning blush overspread her beautiful face. At this moment 
her attendant opened the door of the cell, and reminded her that the 
sentinel would soon go the rounds, and they must instantly retreat. 
Hastily concealing her tearful face in her mantel, Agnes rose, and 
scarcely conscious, suffered her lover to clasp her, for an instant, to 
his heart, and then taking the arm of her companion, she returned to 
her own apartment, from which she was soon after summoned to the 
presence of her uncle. 

Agnes Fletcher was the descendant of a noble English family, whose 
members had perished, one by one, till a younger brother and herself 
were the only ones remaining. During the settlement of Massachu¬ 
setts, her father, enchanted by the natural scenery of the New World, 
and with the faint hope of saving the lives of his two motherless chil¬ 
dren, by removing them to another climate—purchased an estate near 
the town of Framingham, and removed thither in 1774. He lived but 
to complete the arrangements of his lovely residence, and at his death 
confided his orphan children to the care of their maternal uncle, Gen. 
Ilowe. The only neighbor of Mr. Fletcher, was a gentleman by the 
name of Bradford, who had met with immense losses in the French 
war, and whose estate had been sold piecemeal, Mr. Fletcher being 
the principal purchaser. The children of the two families had been 
early associated, and Louis Bradford and Edward Fletcher became 
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bosom friends. Mr. Bradford did not encourage this intimacy, for, 
prouder in misfortune than he even was in prosperity, he could not 
bear the idea that his children should feel their obligations to the 
Fletcher family. But when he looked upon the frank and open brow 
of Edward Fletcher, he felt that his poor Louis would never have 
aught of taunt or insult to fear from him. The two boys were united 
in every pursuit, and the beautiful little Agnes was the object of their 
joint care and affection, while the name of “ brother,” was given as 
freely to Louis as to Edward. Time, however, wrought other changes. 
The two fathers were no more. The heirs of Mr. Fletcher were re¬ 
signed to the srmirdiauslup of their English relative, and the portion¬ 
less Louis, and his two brothers who were yet too young to feel their 
depondatice, took up their abode with a maiden aunt in Boston. At 
the commencement of the Revolution, Edward Fletcher was made a 
Lieutenant in the British army, while his youthful friend received the 
title of Captain, under the banner of General 'Washington. Agnes 
was placed at a female seminary in Boston, and Louis and herself 
had met frequently in society. But the young soldier felt that she was 
“ sister Agnes” no longer. A gulf seemed placed between them, 
which he, at least, considered impassable. Agnes felt otherwise. 
Not all the adulation of the great; not all the distinctions of wealth 
and rank, could banish the image of Louis from her heart. Yet ac¬ 
customed to veil her real feelings under the cold garb of indifference, 
he whom she thus preferred in secret was met, in public, with the 
same formality as others, and he had never dreamed of a return to his 
long cherished and hopeless passion. Louis and Edward, though 
obliged to meet in hostile array on the field of battle, had never en¬ 
tirely broken the tie of friendship so early formed ; and the kind care 
of Bradford, when his former companion fell into his hands, wounded 
and a prisoner, had strengthened their affection. Louis was now in 
the hands of the implacable Howe, and Edward determined to return 
the kind services rendered to him, by effecting his restoration to liberty. 
For this purpose he wrote to his sister, mentioning the name of the 
captive, and consigning him to her care, while detained by the Gene¬ 
ral. It wits with some difficulty that the young lady obtained an in¬ 
terview with the prisoner. She faintly hoped that her brother was 
mistaken in his person, and it was principally to assure herself of his 
identity, that she visited the prison. She left it with renewed fears for 
his safety; but happy thoughts were mingled with those fears. She 
was beloved ! He had risked his life for her, and she prepared to meet 
her uncle with the resolution of effecting the escape of Bradford, no 
matter what the consequences might be to herself. 

Agnes entered the room, trembling with apprehension. Her uncle 
greeted her with a smile. 

“ I have sent for you, Agnes, to mention a proposition which I have 
just received for your hand. My friend, Captain Chester, of the 
Royal Guards, has my permission to address you. He is a fine fel¬ 
low, and loyal to his king. A great recommendation in these times of 
rebels and traitors. He was chiefly instrumental in arresting that 
young rascal, whose head is likely to pay the penalty of his folly.—• 
But what ails the girl 1 Hester! a glass of water—your mistress is 
fainting!” 
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“ I am well, quite well, uncle,” said Agnes, sensible that every¬ 
thing depended upon her composure, and that to avoid suspicion she 
must assume indifference, if she did not feel it. 

“ You are pining for the fresh air of the country, child. I must 
send you to Canada to recruit your spirits. I have observed that you 
have drooped ever since your return thence. These close streets, and 
this continual tumult, are no preservatives of beauty and bloom. 
Your mother was of the true English blood, and never fainted in her 
life; but you are all nerves and sensibility. Then, too, the com¬ 
motion caused by the arrival of these prisoners may have agitated 
you. Have you seen them, Agnes'!” 

“ I saw the unfortunate men as they entered the court-yard,” replied 
Agnes in a low voice. 

“ Unfortunate! Umpli! Pity they were not all strung up as they 
deserve, and Mr. Washington along with them. Their leaders merit 
the gallows ns much as they do, for they have led them into error.” 

“ But they do not consider that they are committing an error in 
fighting for their liberty, uncle.” 

“Tut, tut, girl; you know not what you are.talking about. It 
woidd be a mercy to the country if all these troublesome miscreants 
were exterminated, that we might breathe in peace once more.” 

“ No one would rejoice more than myself, uncle, at the restoration 
of peace—a blessing so long denied to my unhappy country !” 

“ Ha! ” exclaimed General Ilowe, turning sharply upon her : “ I 
trust you insinuate no rebellion by that expression ‘ unhappy country.’ 
England is your country, child, and as Captain Chester’s wife, I hope 
to see you settled there yet, in all the splendor of your ancestors.” 

“ I have no wish to marry, uncle.” 

“ The usual language of romantic girls ! When you become better 
acquainted with the gallant Captain you will change your mind.” 

“My mind is already made up with regard to the Captain," said 
Agnes. “ If I ever marry at all, it will be him most assuredly 1” 

General Howe dropped the paper from his hands in undisguised 
amazement, at this sudden and almost unfeminine acceptance of his 
proposed suitor. Agnes noticed the movement, but did not think it 
necessary to remind him that there was more than one “ captain” in 
the world. 

“ You more than realize my expectations, my dear niece ; and I 
am rejoiced to see you so tractable; but you were always a dutiful 
girl.” 

The heart of Agnes smote her for a moment; but the remorse was 
not sufficient to induce her to undeceive her relative. 

“ No one appears better on horse-back than the Captain; and at the 
head of his troop he looks and acts the hero.” 

“ He does, indeed,” replied Agnes. 

“ A more noble and valiant youth could not be found. One who 
scorns a dishonorable action, and has no feeling in common with rebel 
or traitor.” 

“ True, most true, uncle.” 

“ Of high birth and immense wealth. One of the aristocracy of 
England 1” Agnes thought of her heart’s chosen—a captive, without 
home, friends or the world’s wealth and honors; rich only in that 
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nobility of soul which changed Tasso’s dungeon into a palace—and 
her fine face glowed with pride ns she still echoed her uncle’s words. 

‘VYou arc a happy girl, Agnes!” 

“ Happy ! Oh ! yes, uncle, I am very, very happy!” and poor 
Agnes hurst into tears, and wept for some time as if her heart were 
breaking. 

“A strange way of evincing it, by Jupiter!” exclaimed General 
Howe, gazing on his niece with increased amazement. “ Come, 
come, child, tTiis capricious conduct is extremely' silly. And what a 
face to show your betrothed, when lie comes ! I have invited -him to 
dinner. Will you meet him with tears 1 Go, foolish girl, and make 
yourself fit to be seen. This is the most wayward prank I ever wit¬ 
nessed in you." 

Glad to escape, Agnes flew to her chamber, shut the door, and gave 
vent to the agony of her mind ; while her joyful uncle sat down and 
wrote a long letter to Captain Chester, of the Royal Guards, informing 
him of the successful issue of his suit, to which was added his own 
warm congratulations on obtaining so brave and distinguished a 
nephew. 

“ A nice girl, that, i’ faith,” said lie to himself. “ She puzzles me 
considerably, though. But I suppose it’s all maiden bashfnlness. I 
shall observe her narrowly, at dinner, and have no coquettish airs. 
She shall treat him as her future husband, or I will-” 

“ Alone, sir!” asked a voice, and a curious half-idiot face peeped 
in at the door, somewhat dubious whether to advance or not. 

“ Come in, Dromio, what do you want?” 

At this permission the face was followed hy r a grotesque looking 
body', mounted on a pair of long, ill-shapen limbs, with arms to match. 
A coat much too short for these arms, and nether garments equally 
short for the legs, with a gaudy'-flowered waistcoat, and a three-cor¬ 
nered hat, completed the attire of this strange apparition. A pom¬ 
pous flourish of the three-cornered hat, and an awkward scrape of 
the foot preceded the delivery' of Dromio’s message, which proved to 
he merely a letter; and he was scraping himself out again, when his 
master hade him stay. Dromio drew up his foot, crushed his hat 
under his arm, and strode across the room to a small recess, where he sat 
catching flies and feeding a large spider, suspended from the coiling. 

General Howe opened the letter and read as follows: 

De mi General :—I have just received an insolent message from Mr. 
Washington, demanding more lenient treatment of the prisoners in 
our possession. Docs lie suppose we shall seek no retaliation for 
the many injuries inflicted upon the noble Britons, who, in the fortune 
of war, have fallen into the hands of the Rebels? In my opinion, 
these Rebels should suffer the fate of common criminals. I see no 
distinction in the nature of their offence. The young man who, with 
several soldiers, was sent to y'ou a few day's since, has been suspected 
of carrying on an intricate correspondence, which has drawn some of 
our bravest men into a snare. I would suggest the propriety of keep¬ 
ing him in close confinement; and if any one must be exchanged, let 
it be any other than lie. A fellow by the name of Dr. Church has 
been arrested in Boston, charged with writing a letter in cypher to 
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Captain Wallace, and suspected of containing some conspiracy against 
the Americans. This circumstance should make us watchful. Have 
you examined young B -yet X If not, I advise that you do so im¬ 

mediately. Captain Chester will be with you at two o’clock. 

Yours, etc.. Gage. 

General Howe. 

P. S. Washington thinks to intimidate me by threatening the 
same taeatment to our prisoners which he alleges his to have received. 
I have some anxiety as to the fate of-in that case. 

“ More lenient treatment!” said Howe to himself, crushing the let¬ 
ter in his clenched hand. “ Ila, ha, if my brave Hessians were out 
of their hands, I would show the varlets what mercy is due to traitors.” 
He rung the bell, and an orderly appeared. 

“ Is Colonel Williams below X” 

“He is, sir.” 

“ Desire him to step up here a moment.” 

The man bowed and withdrew. The General continued his so¬ 
liloquy. 

“ I must use Chester to further my plans, and Agnes shall be the 
pledge for the faithful performance of his duty. Such pliant minds 
are necessary sometimes. The matter shall be settled at once; and 
I know not why the marriage should not take place without delay. 
As for Agnes,—but I have her consent, and that is sufficient.” 

Yet, although General Howe confessed himself satisfied at the happy 
results of his plans, there was a certain nervous twitching of his fingers, 
a restlessness in his movements, a contracting of his heavy eye¬ 
brows, which denoted a mind ill at ease. Several times the half audi¬ 
ble words “ silly girl,” or “ maiden bashfulness,” and more frequently 
the sudden ejaculation—“ ridiculous airs tliat ought to be cured,” es¬ 
caped his lips. He unfolded and folded again the letter in his hands— 
walked the room, and was growing impatient of his own solitary 
thoughts, when the door opened, and Col. Williams entered with an 
expression of pleasure and satisfaction upon his countenance. 

The letter was read, and its contents discussed by the two officers. 
Williams listened attentively, tapping his hoot the while ; but at the 
conclusion, to the extreme astonishment of Howe, burst into a violent 
fit of laughter. The quick blood sprang in a fiery torrent to the brow 
of his superior officer, who demanded, in a fierce tone, “ what he 
meant by such an insult!” 

Williams was one of the best humored men in the world. It was 
always said of him, that “ he never wounded a fellow creature, save 
on the field of battle, where he was a very lion and the idea of in¬ 
sulting his General was a crime he had never thought of. It was 
some time, however, ere he could compose his risibles, even when he 
observed the dark brow before him growing darker—a circumstance 
which instantly reminded him of his imprudence. 

“ Pardon me, my dear sir,—I was for from intending any insult; 
but really, the contemptuous appellation Mr. Washington, and the exhi¬ 
bition of Gage’s tender mercies towards the-enemy, was too much 

for my philosophy. Are you aware that a letter was written-by —-to 

Mr. Washington, and returned with the cool answer that 1 there was 
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no such person in the American army? and that 1 the Commander-in- 
Chief of the American forces must he addressed by his proper title, or 
no letter or other document sent to him would be honored with a pe¬ 
rusal V ” 

The habitual grave severity of Howe’s countenance was not proof 
against the infection caught from the laughing eye of his companion. 
The contracted brow began to unbend, and the compressed lips to un¬ 
close, but it was more to assail the presumption of the self-made aris¬ 
tocrat, as he called him, than to laugh at the oddity of the tiling. 
More important business, however, soon drew the attention of both 
officers, and Williams hastened to communicate the agreeable intel¬ 
ligence that forty privates, from the American army, had deserted 
to their standard, and were impatient to be put on duty. They were 
now in the guard-room, awaiting his orders. 

“ Another bone for Schuyler to pick,” exclaimed Howe, springing 
up with animation ; “ and, by the way, that reminds me that I have 
another agreeable piece of business to perform. Young Bradford 
must be examined, that we may decide whether he is to be treated as 
a prisoner of war, or an unworthy culprit.” 

During this discussion Dromio had glided about the room, pre¬ 
tending to be very busy in arranging the furniture, though much to 
the annoyance of Iiis master, he put every tiling in the wrong place, 
in his endeavors to make them “ prim,” as he called it. He was re¬ 
peatedly ordered to desist, when ho would reply, “ Yis, master,” and 
go to work in another corner. Colonel Williams watched him for 
some time, and, bursting into another peal of merriment, asked Ilowe 
where he picked up such a curious specimen of humanity as that. 

“ It is an appendage of the house of Fletcher,” replied Howe. “ I 
should have got rid of the fellow long ago, but he seems such a sim¬ 
ple, inoffensive animal, that in pity to his misfortune—for you observe 
he is a witling—I suffer him to go at large. I suppose it would break 
the poor fool’s heart to leave his mistress—my niece. He follows her 
about like a dog. But he is very troublesome to me, for he not only 
keeps every thing in confusion, but—” 

At this moment the old servant, making a sudden dart at a large 
blue-botde fly, drove his fist through a pane of glass in the window, 
and scattered the shivered fragments in every direction. 

“ Leave the room, you rascal, or I’ll break your head,” thundered 
the General, raising his ponderous cane, and shaking it at the culprit. 

“ Yis, sir,” replied the menial, and freeing the captive flies, he made 
three strides to the door, his eyeballs lolling up in his head, and his 
finger thrust into his cheek, imitating the sound made by extracting 
a cork from a bottle. But Dromio bad no intention of removing him¬ 
self beyond the reach of his master’s voice. The door was left ajar, 
and occasionally a cocked hat, with an unmeaning eye peering from 
under it, was cautiously protruded, and again withdrawn. At length 
the good fellow’s curiosity was satisfied, for he shut the door, and 
scampering across the hall, took his station at the head of the stairs, 
and again the sound of the uncorking of a bottle proceeded from his 
broad cheek. 

“ No ketch this weasel ’sleep —bung ! (uncorking the bottle with 
great vehemence.) “ How long Miss Aggy stays !—bung 1 Master 
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Bradford swing on apple-tree afore she come and at the thought 
Dromio shook his fist repeatedly at the door of the room where the 
sound of voices was hardly perceptible. 

“ Think I’se a fool, hey ! I’ll show ’em a thing or two ’fore morn¬ 
ing—bung!” and Dromio finished his soliloquy by pulling several 
large pieces of gingerbread from his pocket, and sitting down on the 
stairs, commenced devouring them with great voracity. 

Suddenly the faint tingle of a bell rung along the gallery. Dromio 
started to his feet, and the last cake of gingerbread went rolling down 
the stairs. Snatching from his pocket a bright red silk handkerchief, 
he wiped his mouth with it, and then carefully folding it, returned it 
to its place. He then cut several capers in the air, to the imminent 
peril of his scull, which several times saluted the ceiling. He took off 
his three-cornered hat, stroked down his long locks till they resembled 
sea-weeds on a rock, pulled down his coat sleeves as far as they would 
descend; and at length, satisfied with his personal appearance, 
marched along the gallery in the direction of the sound. A door 
opened, and Agnes Fletcher beckoned him towards her. 

“ What do they say, Dromio I Is ho to be released V ’ 

Dromio took off his hat, clasped both his hands around bis neck, 
pretending to strangle, and shook his fist at the door of Howe’s apart¬ 
ment. 

“ Good heavens, is it possible ! Dromio, you must go instantly to 
my brother, and tell him to come here with all speed.” 

“ What, Miss Aggy! go ’mong all them guns and swords ? They 
won’t ltV me see Master Edward ; they’ll kill me. What shall I do 
if they kitch me ? and you’ll have nobody to take care of you while 
I’m gone. Oh dear, dear !” 

“ Then you would rather they should hang poor Mr. Bradford, than 
go through a little danger to save him, Dromio ?” 

Dromio was a coward, but his love for his mistress was superior to 
every other consideration. He consented to go, and Agnes flew to 
her room, wrote a few hasty lines to her brother, explaining the situ¬ 
ation of Louis, and her fears that the trial would only result in a sen¬ 
tence of death. 

“ Do try, dear brother,” she wrote, “to ascertain wliut has become 
of that unfortunate letter. According to Mr. Bradford’s statement, it 
is of every importance to insure his safety. He says that the poor 
man who was arrested at the same time with himself, has been put to 
death. If you could discover who was with him in his last moments, 
perhaps you might hear something of it. If you cannot come imme¬ 
diately, Edward, send word by Dromio if any tiling can be done on 
my part to save your friend.” Agnes here dropped the pen, and 
buried her burning face in her hands. “ What am I about ?” said she 
to herself. “ Conniving at the escape of a rebel, and urging my 
brother to do the same ! Perhaps exposing him to the very peril from 
which I would rescue Louis. What would my uncle say if he knew 
all this? Yet he must not, shall not die! Heavenly Father/!” she ex¬ 
claimed, throwing herself on her knees—“ Thou alone knowest the 
purity of my motives. Am I not justified in endeavoring to save the 
life of a fellow being ? And what though the world contemn ! what 
though I may provoke its sneers! what though my uncle even should 
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cast me oft' as a disgrace to liis loyal house! Louis! I could he 
happier with thee in the loneliest corner of the earth, than if mistress of 
the world, with the knowledge that thou wert sacrificed, and I might 
have saved thee !” She wiped away the struggling tears that would 
rise, in spite of all her efforts to restrain them, folded the letter, sealed 
it carefully, and gave it to her faithful attendant, with strict charge to 
be careful to deliver it into no other hands than his young master’s. 

Whatever failing Dromio might possess, lie was cunning as a fox, 
and Agnes knew it was safer to confide a message to his care than 
trust a wiser messenger. The poor fellow’s misfortune would be his 
protection, and his known attachment to his master insure his admit¬ 
tance into the royal camp. It was now a most difficult task to account 
to her uncle for the absence of the servant, and Agnes, unused to de¬ 
ceit, spent some hours in considering how she might frame an excuse 
for him. It was near the dinner-hour, too, and a more difficult task 
was before her, that of veiling her troubled countenance in smiles, and 
preparing to meet a suitor unwelcome on many accounts, but now 
doubly hateful as the. persecutor of him she loved. With a heart ill at 
ease, but a countenance composed, the young lady descended to the 
drawing-room, where her uncle met her at the door, and presented her 
to his military guests. The dreaded suitor had not yet arrived, and 
as the persons present were elderly officers, and busily engaged in con¬ 
versation about the plans and operations of the army, Agnes took her 
needle-work, and seated herself in a recess, half hidden from view by 
a rich drapery of red satin. The dinner was announced, and Captain 
Chester had not yet arrived. She indulged the forlorn hope that he 
might be delayed until her brother’s arrival, when they could devise 
some plan of escape from the toils in which she was now involved. 
But how did her heart beat when Col. Williams proposed to examine 
the prisoner before an answer shoidd be sent to the letter of General 
Gage. The proposal met with the approbation of the other officers, 
and a guard was sent to conduct Bradford to their presence. Agnes 
drew the folds of the large curtain together. Her uncle seemed to 
have forgotten that she was in the room ; and she was uncertain 
whether to escape or remain where she was. There wus no time, 
however, for deliberation, for a few moments saw her lover standing 
before his stern judges. 

The youth and intellectual beauty of Louis appeared to make a 
favorable impression. The British officers looked at each other, and 
then at the young soldier in admiring silence. Louis drew up his 
manly figure, and his proud, dark eye quailed not as he looked upon 
his judges. Agues had shrunk to the farthest corner of the recess as 
Louis entered the room, but she could not refrain from one glance at 
that form which might soon be removed from her sight for ever. “ Oh, 
Louis !” thought she, as she gazed at his high and thoughtful brow— 
“ can any one for n moment see thee thus, and imagine thee guilty of 
a base action 1” Once or twice she thought of making some move¬ 
ment to acquaint him with her presence, but maiden delicacy forbade. 
General Howe now bent his searching eye upon the prisoner, and de¬ 
manded his name. 

“ Louis Bradford.” 

“ You belong to the army of Washington I” 
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“ I am a Captain, sir, in the service of my country, under the ban¬ 
ner of the Commander-in-Chief of her forces.” 

“ You are accused of carrying on a secret correspondence with the 
soldiers of His Majesty, in order to draw them from their allegiance.” 

“ Will it please you, sir, to bring forward my accusers ?” 

“ It is not necessary to do so, since you were arrested while in the 
company of a well known spy. A letter also was found upon him, 
in your writing, and enigmatical enough to excite suspicion. If you 
can explain the nature of that communication, and your motive for 
writing it, it might materially alter our view of the case.” 

At mention of the letter, Agnes listened with the most painful anxiety. 
She was certain that Louis would shed his heart’s blood, rather than 
betray those feelings which, though honorable and worthy, he scorned 
to exhibit to the world ; and yet without some explanation, how could 
he satisfy the minds of those upon whose decision hung his fate 1 
“ Oh ! if Edward would only come,” thought she, “ he might save 
him—save me, for with h is life is involved my own.” 

The prisoner lost not for a moment the calm composure which 
marked him on his entrance. At the question as to the contents of 
the letter, a deep flush passed over his countenance for an instant, 
and was gone, observed only by one agitated spectator. Had he 
known who was a witness to his emotion, that strong effort at self- 
control might have been vain. 

In the mild countenance of Col. Williams, Agnes saw the only ex¬ 
pression of pity for the condition of the prisoner. All the others were 
rigid as stone; and more firm and determined did they grow, as Louis 
refused to give any further explanation of liis conduct. 

“ We may consider the guilt of this young man as certain, since he 
cannot clear himself from this charge. Let him be removed, and to¬ 
morrow morning his sentence shall be pronounced.” 

Agnes starting from her seat, made a faint effort to speak, but her 
tongue seemed to cleave to her mouth. She could not utter a word; 
she could not move a step. At this moment she perceived a horse¬ 
man galloping at full speed towards the house. “ It is he—it is my 
brother!” she ejaculated, “ and he may yet be saved.” 

“ Remove the prisoner.” 

The guard were about to obey. 

“ He is innocent, dear uncle—I am sure he is innocent!” and the 
next moment the unhappy girl stood, pale as death, before the group. 

“ Agnes, my niece ! what means this ?” exclaimed her uncle. 

“ Wait but a few days—a few hours, before you pronounce his 
doom. Think—oh ! think, how many an innocent person has suffered 
from misconstruction !” She would have gone on to say that it was 
in her brother’s power to clear the accused, but the fear of making 
matters worse, instead of better, deterred her. She stopped, gazed 
wildly a moment on the inquiring faces before her, and would have 
fallen to the floor, had not Louis sprang forward and caught her in 
his arms. 

The sound of horses’ feet arrested the attention of the officers. The 
door was opened in haste, and Captain Chester, heated with long 
travel, and apparently fresh from a bloody affray, entered. Agnes 
raised her drooping head, but relapsed with a deep sigh when she saw 
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who it was, and nearly as much overcome as herself, Bradford bore 
her to the window where the fresh air soon revived her. 

General Howe greeted the new comer with warmth, and expressed 
his surprise at his flushed look, and travel-soiled costume. 

“ I may well be in haste, my dear general,” replied Chester. “ Six 
hundred rebels are this moment advancing upon us, and we shall 
hardly have time to prepare for their reception, ere they are in our 
midst. I have myself narrowly escaped being made a prisoner. It 
was only through your poor fool of a servant—General, I beg pardon, 
he proved himself any thing but a fool in this instance—he came 
along as I lay on the ground in the claws of one of those rascally 
‘ skinners,’ and hitting the fellow a tap over the head, set me free. I 
must look after Dromio when I have more time ; he shall be well re¬ 
paid for his trouble. I suppose he has finished the ‘ skinner’ by this 
time. He was nearly used up by the first blow, or I should have staid 
to assist. But, my dear sir, we must be moving at once. Ah ! Miss 
Fletcher,” for the first time perceiving her—“ this is an unexpected 
pleasure ; 1 had hoped to have spent the next few hours more agreea¬ 
bly, but”—glancing at her changing countenance, and misinterpreting 
its expression—“ I hope we shall not be obliged to remain long in the 
saddle ; it will not be much trouble to scatter this undisciplined array. 
But vylio have we here 1” 

This question was addressed to General Howe, but his eye was 
fixed upon Louis, who stood, with arms folded, in silence, sometimes 
glancing at the officers present, and at the pale countenance of his 
beloved, but oftener at a cloud of dust approaching nearer and nearer, 
and perchance heralding his release from captivity and death. 

Col. Williams explained the causes of the arrest of Bradford, but 
on referring to the letter, Chester started and drew from his pocket a 
torn piece of paper, which he handed to General Howe, saying, “ I 
found this on the ground during the conflict with the skinner, and 
suppose it to have dropped from him or your servant Dromio. Per¬ 
haps it will clear matters. For my part I cannot comprehend a word 
of it. Howe took the paper and read as follows: 

—“ The bearer will inform yon why I put neither name nor direc¬ 
tion to this letter. It would not be safe to do so ; especially to allow 
our names to appear together, should this fall into the hands of the 
British. Be assured I shall do all in my power to save the life of 
your-” 

The remainder of the letter was so torn and defaced that it was 
impossible to decipher it. The eyes of Louis and Agnes met an in¬ 
stant, and hers were averted as she remembered what sentiments were 
contained in the rest of that letter. They called forth, however, new 
fears for the safety of the writer. 

“Louis, it is my duty to unravel this mystery. Prevent me not! 
were not your life at stake it were equally my wish to conceal what 
will be the means of separating us forever—perhaps of compelling 
my uncle to treat you with greater rigor—but your life will bo safe.” 

“ And of wlmt value would life be to me then, Agnes ? Rather re¬ 
turn the fetters to these limbs, and me to my dungeon, than banish 
me forever from thy sight !” 
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“ None shall ever do that!—see, they are conversing in low tones, 
and their looks are ominous. Oh ! Louis, if you love me—if you 
love my brother, let me go and clear your fame—what will become of 
me when hope and happiness are banished forever?” 

“ Not hope—not hope, dear Agnes, for look, they come—they come! 
Heaven speed those gallant hearts. Proud Britons, do your worst-— 
the unyielding soul of Louis Bradford will never stoop to wear your 
fetters, nor his body be spurned by coward feet-—his name linked with 
that of spy or traitor! But what wretched object is that in advance, 
with terror in his aspect? Ha! it is your humble companion to my 
prison-cell.” 

“ It is Dromio !” exclaimed Agnes, springing up eagerly, “ and with 
it message from my brother !” 

“ I have orders to conduct you hack to prison, sir,” said the gftard, 
placing his hand familiarly upon Bradford’s arm. 

“ Stand back ! I need not force to remind me of my doom !” re¬ 
plied Louis. “ Lead on. If I may judge by yonder prospect, my 
imprisonment will be of brief duration.” 

“ 'Wait, only wait one moment,” said Agnes, looking beseechingly 
at the guard ; “ here is Dromio, and here is my brother’s letter! 
Read it, uncle ;” and snatching the paper from the hand of the servant, 
she flew to her relative, joy beaming in her countenance. 

“ Wounded—unable to leave—What is all this, child? Ila? what 
do I see ! A conspiracy in my own family, and among those who owe 
me obedience. So! this accounts lor your silence, young sir. I thank 
you, Agues, for your fortunate mistake. This letter you were so anxious 
I should read is a precious document from your brother, addressed to 
yourself, , and intended to be private. So he calls me a rigid judge ! 
and advises you to assist in the escape of this rebel, asserting that he 
must not be known to be concerned in it, hut you can do it if you 
choose ! There is more in this than can he investigated at present. 
Guard ! once more I say—remove the prisoner. Friends we must be 
up and doing. While we have delayed they are taking advantage of 
our tardiness.” 

Poor Agnes! She sat with clasped hands, listening to the retreating 
footsteps of the company, and then burst into such a torrent of grief 
that her maid, who had joined her, was alarmed for her reason; 
Every term of condolence was exhausted, but to no purpose. Agnes 
could only sob forth, “ I have killed him—I have killed him.” Soon 
afterwards she perceived her uncle, with the other officers, hastening 
from the house, and then a tumult in the guard-room startled her. 
She ran to the door—listened—a voice was heard in loud tones, as if 
addressing an assembly. That voice was Louis Bradford’s. Opening 
the door she perceived that Louis had broken from the guard, and was 
surrounded by a band ot soldiers, to whom he was pleading in earnest 
tones. They were the deserters who had that morning arrived. Many 
of them were well known to Bradford, and tempted by hopes of rescue, 
and anxiety to gain them over again to the good cause, lie burst from 
the guard and springing into their midst, thus spoke : 

“ Fellow soldiers ! I regret to see you thus deserting the standard 
of your country, and returning to a slavish allegiance from which the 
efforts of your patriotic brethren are directed to set you free. Is it 
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possible that men who have marched under the standard of Washing¬ 
ton can submit to another leader 1 Rise ! rise, I entreat you, and 
shake off the toils in which you are ensnared. 1 pledge you my honor 
that if you will return to your duty, you shall be restored to all your 
former privileges, and your past conduct shall be buried in oblivion. 
We are fighting in a noble cause. ‘ Our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor,’ are pledged in the service of our country. When our 
rights are restored, and the smiles of Peace dawn upon our hapless 
land, would you like to be pointed out as those who deserted her in 
her greatest need? Shame on the coward wretch who shall be found 
upon this soil when that glorious season arrives. Say, then 1 are you 
willing to stand by me in effecting my escape, or shall I brave the 
storm alone, and return to the camp with the sad story of your dis¬ 
grace 1” 

The recreant soldiers, who already half repented of their desertion, 
crowded around him, and unanimously declared themselves ready to 
obey his orders, and follow wherever he might lead them. The guard 
were bound ; arms seized upon wherever they could be found, and 
they stood ready to do or die! 

“ I have one farewell to take,” thought the young hero, “ and then 
to busy war again.” He returned to the room where he had left Agnes. 

“ I have heard all,” she cried,as he appeared. “ Go, Louis, heaven 
prosper you ! but oh 1 remember, I have an uncle and brother at your 
mercy.” 

“ Both, both are sacred in my eyes. Farewell—if victory crowns 
me I return one day to lay my laurels at your feet. If I die, the 
name of Agnes will be the last upon my lips !” 

Louis did not die, for victory awaited the little band, and they nrrived 
on the field of battle in time to assist in pursuing the defeated royalists. 
Congress saw fit to pardon the misguided soldiers, who through the 
influence of Bradford were reclaimed ; and many years after the De¬ 
claration of Independence the mansions formerly inhabited by the 
families of Bradford and Fletcher were again made joyous by their 
children. 

Little Edward Bradford was often told the story of his father’s im¬ 
prisonment, and of his almost receiving sentence of death from his 
mother’s uncle; he delighted most in arranging the chairs in battle 
array, and pretending they were deserters, to whom he promised for¬ 
giveness, if they would follow him and return to duty! 

New-York , Nov. 18-12. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It has often been said—but the remark is 
none the less true, and none the less worthy 
of repetition—that there is no country possess¬ 
ing nobler, , or more inspiring themes, for j 
poetry and romance, than our own. We have 
no exhumed cities or ruined palaces—node-1 
cnying abbeys or ivy-crowned castles; but, in 
their steud, we have a scenery unsurpassed in 
the elements of lienuty and grandeur. We 
have not so much that art has enriched and 
adorned, but more of the handiwork of nature. 
We may lack the churins of antiquity, chiv¬ 
alry, monastic mystery, to which the authors 
of the other hemisphere are indebted for 
much of the glowing imagery, the gorgeous 
splendor, and the intense interest, associated 
with their productions; yet have we many a 
fountain of legendary lore as copious, though 
not equally hallowed in the memory of the 
past, as that of Helicon. We have no belted 
knights, whose gallant feats at the tnurnay, 
or in the melee of the battle-field, are to be 
wedded to immortality; but there are deeds of 
bravery and valor to be honored and remem¬ 
bered, which were performed by men strug¬ 
gling for the rights of humanity, through long 
years of suffering and toil, yet cheered and 
sustained in every hardship and vicissitude by 
thesweet hope that proved to them “the cloud 
by duy and the pillar of fire by night,” to lead 
them on to the eternal sunshine of that hour 
which witnessed the full fruition of their fond¬ 
est and dearest wishes. Every rock, every 
stream, has its story of oilier days. There 
may be few guy festivals, or glorious pageants 
to record, as everything among us is compar¬ 
atively plain and unassuming; yet there Hre 
stirring scenes which cannot fail to attract at¬ 
tention, and the memories of which can never 
grow old; for, if “that mim is little to be en¬ 
vied whose patriotism would not gain force on 
the plains of Marathon,” surely that writer 
must be spiritless, indeed, whose soul would 
not expand with the inspiration surrounding, 
as with a halo, the battle grounds of America. 
And who is there that experiences a single 
feeling of regret as he hears them mentioned? 
—or rather, who does not rejoice to be told 
how the response to the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence rose, like an answering echo, from 
every valley and glen—how the signal fires of 
the Revolution were lighted on every bill-top 
and tnountuin—how the aged veteran longed 
for the strength of his youth, and blessed the 
descendants of his loins, only as they swore 
eternal hostility to tyranny and oppression— 
how the mother, with Spartan heroism and 
pride, girded on the armor of the first-liorn of 
her affections—how the wife shed no fears ns 
she was strained, in the parting embrace, to 
the bosom of her companion, and the maiden 
trembled not, as she breathed forth her last 
adieu to the lover upon whose girdle she hud 
embroidered that sacred motto, “Liberty or 
Death!” 

During the American Revolution, and, for 
aught we know, for many years anterior to 
that event, an old-fashioned farm-house, built 
of brick, and originally painted a bright red 
color, though at that time much faded in ap¬ 
pearance, might have been seen on the east 
aide of the Matiatony, or Ridge Road, scarce¬ 
ly a mile north of the bridge over the Wissa- 
hicon. The building was two stories high, 
and presented nothing remarkable in its char¬ 
acter, except, it might be the broad porch, 
projecting far beyond the massive oaken door 
that opened into the wide ball, which was 
covered with the lattice-work that supported 
tbe twining folds of the honeysuckle, whose 
long, delicate sprays were tossed about gaily 
in the breeze. On either side of tbe main 
walk leading to the road, which was probably 
twenty paces in length, aud well paved with 
large, square bricks, was a narrow border of 
earth, appropriated exclusively to flowers, and 
abounding, in the Benson, with crocuses and 
daffodils, with oxlips and gilliflowers, blue 
bells and violets, while here and there were 
bright clusters of polyanthus and thyme, of 
larkspur and star of Bethlehem. Beyond this 
■trip, on each hand, was n small space of 
ground, not exceeding a quarter of nn acre in 
extent, covered with smooth, velvety turf 
aave where it was broken with fruit trees, or 
the mountain ash, or sumach, whose scarlet 
tufts imparted so much animation to tbe scene,, 
or with clumps of rosea and laurel bushes, of j 


privet and lilac. Along the white, wooden 
pailing which surrounded the inclosure, were 
thickets of currants and gooseberries; and, on 
the line of the road, there was a row of Lom¬ 
bardy poplars, standing, like ao many prim 
sentinels, to keep watch and ward over tbe 
inmates of the dwelling. Io the rear of the 
house were the well-filled barns and out build¬ 
ings; on the south were the elose-6haven 
meadows, sweeping away, in wide reaches, 


to the line of trees and bushes thut marked j 
the course of the Wissahicon; on the north J 
was n large corn field, and beyond this, on a 
gentle elevation, a small grove of young 
beeches; and then, further on, there whs u 
long stretch of country, with many a shady J 
hollow, and sunny slope, and bosky dingle,! 
extending for miles to the blue hills in the | 
distance. On the west, upon the opposite! 
side of the road, were the orchards and plough¬ 
ed lands belonging to the farm, bounded by 
the forest of elms and cedars and maples 
which crowned tbe high lands overlooking 
the Schuylkill. 

The house and grounds we have descrilied 
never appeared more comfortable and inviting 
than toward the close of tbe day on the second 
of October, 1777. The sun was some dis¬ 
tance above the horizon; but the disc hud al-j 
ready become much larger and fuller than at 
mid day, and the slant rays fell softly and 
lovingly on the landscape, and lingered long 
among the masses of foliage now tinged with 
the brown line of autumn. The atmosphere 
was neither sultry nor oppressive, but there 
were indications of an approaching storm. 
The sky was flecked with mottled clouds, 
many of them edged with white, and there 
were streaks of purple and scarlet, growing 
deeper and darker at the approach of evening. 

Every thing, however, was calm and quiet, 
ns if breathing pence and contentment nnd 
joy; and yet thousands of armed men were 
encamped, in hostile array, within a few 
miles of that solitary h' usehold; and one had 
only need to cast his eyes to the clump of 
young beeches on the rising ground, occupied 
by a picket of British army then lying at 
Germantown, to forget all bis dreams of Ar-| 
cadiuu simplicity and beauty. | 

Such dreams, we venture to affirm, had! 
long since been dismissed by the young maid¬ 
en who came forth from the house, and moved 
slowly down the walk, apparently thinking of 
nothing so much as of the pretty bonnet of 
woven straw which she twirled playfully 
round by the ribands it) her hand; yet, had 
there been nny one near to observe her, the 
anxiety depicted in her countenance would 


not have remained unmarked. The age of 
the lady was nigh upon twenty; for the harsh 
outlines of girlhood were entirely lost in the 
full nnd perfect development of the woman. 
Her form could not have been culled slight, 
but every limb wns moulded with matchless 
! symmetry and grace. She was dressed in n 
i body nnd skirt of white tuffety, striped with 
blue. The hoddice did not descend to a point, 
but was rounded and mnde perfectly plain, 

’ and fitted closely to the shape. Over the 
I dress wns worn a tunic, of lilac-colored silk, 
having a wide hem neatly stitched, which 
wns fastened at the top of the waist by a gold 
brooch, und then fell away, quite full, some-■ 
thing in the shape of a circle. The sleeves 
of the tunic were tight, and descended to the 
elbow, where they were ornamented with a 
ruffled border of the same material, beneath 
which was an undersleeve of fine muslin, 

I fluted and gathered at intervals, extending 
two or three inches beyond the bend of the 
! arm, and trimmed with two rows of broad 
Ince. 

The face of tbe lady was very fair: there 
I was a rich, ripe peach bloom upon it, the 
[ skin wus clear and soft, nnd the tints of car- 
nntion were delicately intermingled with the 
alabaster. Her neck rose ns graceful as that 
of the swan, and was supported on a bust 
and shoulders ns pure nnd without blemish as 
if hewn from the marble, yet unlike the statue 
streaked all over with the blue veins that gave 
freshness nnd vitality. Her lips were large 
nnd tempting, and of a bright red, like the 
cherry. Her hair, which shone like gold in 
the sunlight, and in the shade appeared to lie 
n deep brown, was combed back from the 
forehead and temples and braided up in a 
coil, while a wreath of myrtle, festooned 
over the top and Bides of the head, relieved 
its plain appearance. The eyebrows nnd 
silky lashes were many shades darker than 
the hair, aud added a great deal to the beauty 
of her clear, hazel eyes, beaming with gentle¬ 
ness and love, though there were symptoms, 
too, that they might glow with the fire of pas¬ 
sion, in defence of herself, or of those she 
loved. There was much of trustful confi¬ 
dence in the expression of her features, hut 
nothing weak or foolish. She was timid nmi 
retiring in her disposition, perhaps, and in- 
I dined to shrink from exposing her feelings to 
the world, even though her thoughts were 
high and noble ns became her; yet she would 
not have hesitated to pvow them, when occa¬ 
sion required, and if her cheek wns crimsoned, 
it would not be with the blush of shame. 

As she closed the gate opening upon the J 
highway, she gazed wistfully up and down J 
the dusty track; hut evidently discovering! 
nothing to alarm her, she suuntered carelessly 
along, down the grassy hank, across the road, I 
and over the stile leading into the orchard. 
Here she pnused a moment, as if to commune 
with herself; but she soon went on again, 
saying as she proceeded— 


“No, no! I will not keep him wailing. 
He cannot deem me forward—and,” she add¬ 
ed, after a pause, “it were even better thus 
than that he should grow weary for my de¬ 
lay !” 

Passing quickly through the orchard, she 
entered a lane, thickly shaded with hawthorn 
and elder bushes, which led to the pasture 
grounds ou tbe edge of the forest. Here she 
was almost shut out from the view of prying 
eyes, if any had been there, and she hastened 
forward, with springy steps, paying no teed 
to the warblings of the blue-bird, the clear 
notes of the kildeer, and the touching melodies 
of the robin, rising so sweetly around her. 
At tbe end of the lane she came upon a small 
brook, at the bottom of a deep ravine, whose 
waters seemed to murmur complainingly, as 
if loth to leave forever the fair scenes reflected 
upon their bosom. Following the narrow I 
path down the bank of the stream, she emerged | 
in a few moments into a natural basin, hol¬ 
lowed out of tbe wooden bills that encircled 
it upon the east and west. The side of the 
stream along which the path continued in its 
course towards the Schuylkill was free from j 
timber, with the exception of a group of thrif¬ 
ty maples which had sprung up since the orig¬ 
inal clearing had been made. At this spot, 
and in the shade of one of the smaller trees, 
the lady paused, and turned her eyes anxious¬ 
ly to the opposite bank, which was covered J 
with a dense copse of dwarf oaks and cedars. I 
Almost at the same instant, the crackling of! 
the dry brush, underneath a foot-step, was 
heard in the covert, and a young man, not 
more than seven or eight aud twenty, wearing 
the undress uniform of a Continental officer, 


issaed forth, and exclaimed joyfully, as he 
bounded over the brook and folded her in his 
arms— 

“Oh! Alice—dear Alice!” 

CHAPTER Ilk 

Alice Howard—for that was the name of 
the young ludy mentioned in the previous 
chapter—was an orphan. She had lost her 
mother at nn early age. Her father, in former 
years, had been a merchant in Philadelphia, 
where many of her relatives now resided; but 
having impaired his health, in consequence of 
too severe application to business, he had re¬ 
tired, some time previous to the breaking out 
of the war between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, to his farm beyond the Wissahicon. 
Here he remained for nearly three years, in 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of rural euseund 
quiet, when a sudden fit of illness laid him in 
tbe same grave with the wife whom be had 
so long mourned. Alice was his only child, 
and after his death, Bhe continued to live at 
the furm, in company with a maiden aunt 
who had always supenintended the affairs of 
the household. The sorrows she had known 
hud by no means chilled the heart of Alice. 

It is true that all frivolity was banisheil from 
her manner, hut the well-spring of her affec¬ 
tions yielded ns pure and ns bounteous a trib¬ 
ute as ever. She wns not seen so often in the 
garish saloons of pleasure; but she enjoyed 
with more interest the society of her devoteil 
and attached friends. She frequently visited 
her relatives in the city, and oil one of these 
occasions she was introduced to Charles Mer¬ 
cer, a young physician from Maryland, then 
completing his professional studies. There 
was nothing in the least degree unusual about 
their acquaintance. No lures were thrown 
out or artifices used on either side. Every¬ 
thing wns easily to be accounted for, und just 
as natural as it possibly could have been. 
They were mutually pleased and—if the read¬ 
er will have it so—captivated with each other. 
She was well fitted to love and be loved in re¬ 
turn, and he wus sensible enough to under¬ 
stand and appreciate her as she deserved. 
Their intimacy was followed, as is apt to be 
the case, without any romance whatever, by 
a sincere and urdent attachment, the consum¬ 
mation of which was prevented, for the time, 
by the commencement of hostilities with the 
mother country. With the consent of Alice,! 
Mercer immediately returned to his native 
State, where he soon succeeded in raising nnd 
equipping a troop of young men, with whom 
he afterwards joined the cavalry force under 
Pulaski. When the army wns on its way to 
intercept the British ascending the Chesa¬ 
peake, he found an opportunity to visit her, 
and once or twice subsequent to the battle of 
the Brandywine, they had met in this retired 
spot, which nature had provided, as it would 
seem, expressly for such interviews. 

As Alice stood at the side of her lover, his 1 
head towered fur above hers. His height 
was upwards of six feet. His frame was ath- jj 
letic and muscular, thin in the flanks, but 
broad-chested, aud indicating the possession 
of great personal strength. His complexion 
was naturally dark, but it had become com¬ 
pletely bronzed from exposure to sun and 
storm. His hair and tbe whiskers that shaded 
the lower part of his face were of a jet black. 
His eyes were colored like the wings of the 
raven, and they could flash as the lightning in 
the heat of excitement; though the expression 
was mild and soft ns that of a woman when 
they fell upon tbe gentle being who clung to 
him with such an air of dependence, like the | 
vine wreathing its frail tendrils about the I 
mighty oak, in the majesty nnd dignity of| 
conscious strength frowning defiance to the 
whirlwind. His disposition, by nature, was 
proud und reserved; but the winning graces 
of her he loved bad softened the harsher fea¬ 
tures of his character. The wind-harp is si¬ 
lent nnd voiceless when the forest leaves are 
unstirred by the breeze; but as the tiny fingers 
of the dancing zephyrs touch its strings, they 
wake a strain of touching and thrilling melody. 
The fabled statue of the East, it is said, was 
hushed and still as the grave, in the dark hours 
of night; but when the morning sun threw his 
gladdening rnys upon its cold aud repulsive 
surface, the inanimate stone uttered the Saln- 
mat of welcome. Such is the charm that 
woman’s gentleness and truth exercise over 
man’s nature. Thus had it been with Charles 
Mercer: Alice had taught him, unwittingly 
on her part, to lie kind and tender, without 
abating one jot of that manly pride und self- 
respect for which she loved him. 

“Here, Skip!” said the officer, at length, 
releasing Alice from his embrace, and turning 
to the negro servant who had accompanied 
him, und who stood a short distance apart, 
witnessing the soft endearments of the lovers, 
and grinning from ear to ear with delight— 
“Here, Skip, take one of my pistols, and post 
yourself down by that crooked elm, where 
the bridle-path leads off to the main road. 
Be sure you don’t go to sleep, nor mistake a 
rotten log for a red-coat!” 

“Neber mind ole nigger, mnsta!” said the 
good-natured black, taking the pistol which 
the officer detached from his belt; “I’se not 
gwiue to make no foot-paw , nor disobey de 
regulations!” and he moved away as he wns 
commanded, muttering something about the 
red-coats, and fancying, no doubt, as he beat 
the air with his fist, that he could exterminate 
a whole regiment of them. 

After the negro had retired, Mercer and his 
fair companion seated themselves side by side, 
and talked of their love, of the happy hours 
that were past, and of their hopes and pros¬ 
pects for the future. 

“Oh, when,” said she, as the conversation 
turned upon the situation of the country,— 
“Oh, when will this lowering gloom that is 
spread over the land be removed? I once 
thought I could bear with patience to have 
you exposed to danger; but now every day 
seems to add to your peril and to my anxiety.” 

“And are you becoming faint-hearted?” in¬ 
quired her lover. “What can encourage us, 
if we are deserted by our country-women in 
the hour of need?” 

“No, Charles,” she replied, “not faint¬ 
hearted-only fearful—only apprehensive I 

The storm-cloud hovers darkly over us_ 

think how much, bow very much, 1 have at 
stake!” 

“But we eannot yield!” said he; “we can¬ 
not-” 

“I would not ask it!” she exclaimed, inter¬ 
rupting him. 

“At the first,” continued he, “there were 
few hearts that did uot yearn towards the 
homes of our brethren and the burial [daces 
of our common ancestors on the other side of 
the Atlantic; but when the privileges of the 
subject became a by-word, and justice a 
mockery, resistance was not only a neces¬ 
sity, but a duty.” 

“Is there no talk of compromise?” she 
Rsked, as he concluded. 

Alice Howard was devotedly attached to 
the Wbigcause. Every feeling and sympathy 

of her heart were with her oppressed coun¬ 
trymen—but the question was not a strange 
one, for many continued to cherish hopes of 
an amicable settlement of all difficulties. The 


recollections of “anld lang syne” were yet 
fresh and green, and there were n thous¬ 
and tender associations that still clustered 
faithfully around “the fast-anchored isle.” 

“It is too late!” said bn in reply; “loo late, 
Alice. There can lie no peace, no lasting 
peace,” he added, growing more enthusiastic 
as he proceeded, “without n complete anil 
permanent separation. We must he freemen, 
or we shall be slaves. Liberty is the only 
bulwark behind which we can look for safety. 
That is what we need, to be present with us 
in the field and in the workshop—at the noon¬ 
tide meal nnd the domestic ultar—to go with 
us to the sanctuary of God, and, when we lie 
down at night, to hover above us as our pro¬ 
tector and our shield!” 

“Are there no symptoms of falling back in 
the cause?” she inquired, while her face 
glowed with the feelings which his words had 
produced. 

“Not now,” he said—“not now. Our de¬ 
feat at the Rrundywine was followed by a 
temporary despondency, which has nlreudy 
vanished. We have good tidings from the 
North. The people begin to pant eagerly 
for freedom, ami they will not be satisfied 
until the object is attained. The cause can¬ 
not retrograde; it must go on and strengthen 
as it advances, until the land is redeemed. 
We may meet with reverses; for such is the 
fate of all human enterprises. Much, ton, 
may depend on this campaign; even though 
the war should L»e protracted for years, if we 
can only sustuin ourselves through the one 
now drawing to its close, we shall be enabled 
to see our wny clearly for the future.’* 

“And how is it with Washington?” she 
asked. “Is he still firm and confident?” 

“Ay, dearest,” he replied; “but the more 
so in the midst of disappointment.” 

“The country owes him much,” she said. 

“Every thing!” added lie. “Without him 
there would be no army, and the war soon 
become a mere partisan struggle. Factions 
now exist, which none but he could overawe. 
His name is invoked to heal nil dissensions 
within our ranks and to triumph over all op¬ 
position without. There are few like him, 
for he is ns good as be is great!” 

“Indeed he is,” said Alice. “I have learned 
to revere and love him; and if there be any 
thing that encourages me to hope for the best, 
it is that Washington is your leader. The 
gallant Polish Count is also much esteemed, 
is he not?” 

“By all,” replied lie; “every one admires 
his fearless intrepidity—nothing seems to 
daunt him. There is not a cowardly impulse 
in his nature; and in the heat of battle, he 
would charge up to the cannon’s mouth if he 
knew the result were certain death.” 

“But it is dreadful!” said she, with a sigh; 
“war is a cruel enemy to man—how many 
hearths and hearts must be made desolate!” 

“True, Alice,” cried he; “but the cause— 
the enuse!” 

“I do not forget,” she said; “1 believe you 
are in the right, and I pray for strength to 
bear with patience whatever may befal. It 
will he hard, very hard,” she added, while 
the tears were falling fast, “to lose you also, 
the only one now left to me; hut I shall not 
murmur or repine. So long as the country 
needs your services, I will be the last to bid 
you linger. No, no!” she exclaimed, und 
now the courage she had summoned glistened 
in her eye—“it may be painful to have you 
leave me, and to know that you are in peril, 
but I can endure it. 1 only ask you to be 
merciful where you can show mercy, nnd not 
to expose yourself unnecessarily; yet I would 
not have you yield one inch. The cause is 
just, and Heaven will approve it.” 

“Bless you, bless you, iny own dear Alice,” 
he said, as he pressed his lips upon her cheek, 
“for those kind, kind words; they will go far 
to cheer and strengthen me. I cannot be cra¬ 
ven, but I will not be rush—you shall never 
have cause to blush lor deed of mine.” 

CHAPTER III. 

The long, soft twilight of our Northern 
clime had stolen on unnoticed, while Alice 
and her lover were engaged in conversation. 
But the time appeared short to them; for, not¬ 
withstanding the circumstances by w hich they 
were surrounded, those were happy moments 
thut they passed together—too happy to last 
long. And is it not ever thus? Is it not man’s 
allotment, as a Higher Power hath ordained, 
that something should present itself, daily and 
hourly, to remind him of his mortality? The 
world is not all sunshine and gladness—there 
are crosses und trials, as well as hopes and 
joys. A day of pleasure is often followed by 
a weary night of pain, and an hour of bliss 
will sometimes precede years of harrowing 
euro and trouble. 

Lovers’ interviews are not always held sa¬ 
cred however much it may be regretted; yet 
it is not the less provoking to have them in¬ 
terrupted; and so thought Mercer und Alice, 
when voices were heard in the distance, and 
tbe faithful Skip, or Scipio, as he should mure 
properly be culled, made his appeurancc . with 
eyes wide open and mouth dilated to the ut¬ 
most, exclaiming as he ran towards them— 

“I see ’em, massa—I see ’em down dere. 
Mighty Ctesar, won’t we give it to ’emP’nud 
he shook his head, cocked and uncocked his 
pistol, and threw himself into various atti¬ 
tudes, with a most resolute air. 

The officer spraog instantly to his feet, 
tightened his belt, and drew his sword from 
its scabbard, as if preparing biinseif for an 
anticipated struggle; but at the moment the 
hand of Alice was laid upon his arm, and she 
cried— 

“Nay, Charles, nay! You must fly at once 
—it will be death to remain.” 

“But, Alice, 1 cannot leave you thus,” he 
urged. - 

“You are within tbe lines,” she replied, 
“and must uot stay. Fear not for me, or if 
you will,” she added, “let Scipio remain—he 
can protect me home. Away—away! Ihear 
them coming.” 

Having given his commands to the negro 
not to leave Alice until he had seen her in 
safety, Mercer held her fur an instant to his 
heart, and then darted over the brook and into 
the bushes, just as a party of mounted men 
entered the lower end of tbe basin. 

“By Jove! this is a merry chase!” exclaimed 
Percy Stanhope, one of the aids of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Howe, who bad ridden out after dinner 
to bear some orders to the officer commanding 
the chasseurs encamped near the Wissahicon. 
He was the favorite nephew of an English 
baronet, onee bolding a high command in the 
army of his sovereign, though now retired 
from active service, and bad been long ac¬ 
customed to indulgence and excess. He was 
young, high spirited, mettlesome and daring; 
not easy of restraint, hut ever ready for any 
mad adventure that offered itself. Having 
learned from a patrolling party that a rebel 
officer bad been seen, but a short time pre¬ 
vious, to paasdown the Schuylkill, in a canoe, 
and enter a small cove below tbe lines, be de¬ 
termined to set out in pursuit with the men 
who had accompanied him. 

“By Jove!” said he, “tbia is a merry chase, 
through such a tangled mass of brush and 


thickets! 1 bis must be some lover’s rendez¬ 
vous, 1 warrant, and no treason here.” 

“But the men saw him quite plainly,” in¬ 
terposed the officer second in command of the 
paity, who rode at his side. 

“Ah! I have it,” returned the other, as they 
come out into the more open ground; “yon¬ 
der is the nymph of the grove—goodsooth! 
would she not tempt an anchorite? Scatter 
into the woods, men—scatter into tbe woods; 
and you, Burton, take a file out to the road, 
nnd follow it to the lines, if necessary, We 
shall have him in a trap, that’s certain!” 

The men were soon running hither and thi¬ 
ther, heating about among the bushes, while 
the officer advanced alone to the place where 
Alice stood, pale with anxiety and fear, but 
trembling not nt all. 

“Now, my pretty rebel,” said he, as he ap¬ 
proached, “are you the queen of these realms? 
What bus become of this outlaw knight?— 
where hast hidden him, eh?” 

“I claim little authority here,” she replied, 
“though, in one sense, there might be none to 
dispute it—neither have I any one to con¬ 
ceal.” 

“You abet the traitors, then?” cried the 
officers. 

“I may or may not!” returned Alice, firmly 
—“there are traitors to much besides a ty¬ 
rant’s will!” 

“Most treasonably spoken,” said the other; 
“yet the words sound sweet enough, coming 
from those rosy lips. But of whom do you 
speak?” 

“Of traitors to gentlemanly breeding and 
respect!” was the reply. 

The officer was considerably irritated by 
the tone and language of the lady, but he 
endeavored to appear particularly well pleas¬ 
ed, hs he said, lifting his cap ut the same time 
with mock deference— 

“A marvellous good joke—that it is; hut 
you should not he so cruel as to spoil yoar 
beauty thus. It is not well to put on such a 
disdainful nir, and wreathe your brow in such 
deep scorn.” 

“It matters little,” she returned. 

“Nny, but it does,” he cried; “for, do you 
know, 1 am more than half tempted to fall in 
love with you and bear you to the camp. I 
should lie the envy of the mess with such a 
dainty prize. Now, I think on’t, I am per¬ 
suaded to make the offer.” 

“With your leave, I will retire,” said Alice, 
proudly. 

“Not so, not so,” exclaimed the officer, 
springing from his horse and placing himself 
in the wny before her; “I cannot spare yon 
yet. We cavaliers do not miss our game so 
easily!” 

“Have you a sister?” said she, drawing her 
form up to its full height, while the fire kin¬ 
dled in her eye—“And would you offer insult 
to an unprotected woman?” 

“Tut, tut—this is all idle talk,” returned 
he; “one kiss I must have ere 1 go, else should 
l lie the laughing stock of the whole urmy! 
. ’Twill never do to have it said that I had 
found a bright-cheeked damsel in the wood 
and not tasted the honey on her lip!” 

While he was spenking, Alice enst her 
eyes around with a troubled look. The negro 
had disappeared soon after the first nlarm in 
an opposite direction from that taken by his 
master, in order to divert the attention of his 
pursuers. His artifice had succeeded, but he 
was nowhere to be seen, and she turned to fly 
as the officer caught her by the wrist. Dis¬ 
engaging herself in a moment from his grasp, 
she spe.l away like a frightened fawn. But 
she had not ran many yards before the rude 
hand of him who followed her was again laid 
upon her arm. Confronting him at once, she 
said—“Unhand me, sir—unhand me!” His 
j! only answer wus a sneering laugh; but, quick 
jj as thought, she snatched a pistol from his 
jj girdle, and, putting forth ull her strength, 
; ; burst free once more. As she now turned 
| towards him, it wus with a beurmg that inighl 
have awed one less euger for his prey. Hei 
air and manner were wholly changed, and 
every line nnd feature of her countenance 
glowed with the high daring in her soul, as 
she cried— 

“Back—back! on your peril—advance hul 
one step nenrer—but one, and may God for¬ 
give me for the deed!” 

Her persecutor was not daunted, but feign¬ 
ing to advance, as if to seize her, he suddenly 
j leaped aside, while the ball from the pistol 
buried itself in a tree, in direct range with his 
former position. The ruse did not avail him; 
he had not time to move forwnrd a single step! 
ere another report echoed through the forest, 
and with a horrid groan he measured his full 
length upon the ground. 

Scipio—for it was he who had so fortunate¬ 
ly arrived—canie up at the instant to the place 
where the wounded officer lay, with the warn- 
blood trickling slowly down his side, und ex¬ 
claimed, as he panted for breath— 

“I reckun dat pupinjay wunt Bkeer you 
agin, missus!” 

But Alice was spell-hound for a few mo¬ 
ments, nnd the discharged weapon had fallen 
from a nerveless hand. The excitement hail 
been too much for her, and, when she was 
able to articulate, it was with a choked and 
painful utterance that Bhe said— 

“Oh, what—what have you done? Poqi 
man!—would that he had been taught in a 
better school! But he may not be dead.— 
Raise him, Scipio, raise him from the ground.” 

Had the negro been disposed to renson the 
matter, he might have thought tbe conduct ol 
the lady somewhat inconsistent, considering 
the purpose in her heart hut the moment pre¬ 
vious, and as it was, he hesitated to obey until 
she repeated the command in a more deter¬ 
mined tone. 

“Quick," she said—“be quick! He may 
have a mother or a sister who would lament 
him, and for their sakes he must not perish 
thua. Raise him, I say—open the coat, and 
give him air.” 

Thus speaking, she, too, knelt down upon 
the ground to assist in his recovery. As 
Scipio raised him up, he opened his eyes, 
glared wildly round, and muttered a few in¬ 
coherent words through his firmly shut teeth. 
On opening his coat to examine for the wound, 
a packet of papers was discovered in bis 
breast, upon which the ball had glanced, 
though stunning him severely, and then pene¬ 
trated his shoulder. Alice saw, from tlie 
hasty examination she gave them, that they 
consisted of several military reports and or¬ 
ders, and one or two letters, and fancying 
they might be of some importance to others 
than those for whom they were intended, she 
concealed them in her bosom. She then 
endeavored to staunch the blood still flowing 
from tbe wound, and was busily engaged in 
applying a bandage she bad prepared, when 
s number of tbe soldiers who had beard the 
sound of pistol shots came dashing through 
the wood. They had but time to express 
their wonderment, ere the other officer, whom 
his commander bad addressed as “Burton,” 
rode down the path at a rapid rate, exclaim¬ 
ing, as be sprang from his horse— 

“Ha! seize that black rascal! What means 
this, lady?” 

“That your leader has received a pooish- 
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ment ho well deserved,” replied Alice, rising 
to her feet, “for daring to offer voilence to 
one he deemed quite unprotected.” 

“I should not doubt a lady’s wool,” return¬ 
ed the officer, more courteously; “but it is 
very strange, and must lie inquired after. Is 
this your servant?” he naked. 

“He is—at present,” mid Alice. 

In obedience to the commands of the offi¬ 
cer, the negro was secured with his hands 
tieil behind his back, by a rope plaited of 
young nnd flexible twigs, and the wounded 1 
man wus placed upon a large forage cloak, '■ 
and swung between their horses, by two of 
tbe troopers, who instantly departed to s< 
the nearest surgeon. After seeing his orders 
executed, the officer turned to Alice, and 
said— 

“I fear me, madam, it will he necessary for 
you to accompany us to camp; Sir William 
must needs examine into this without delay.” 

Alice signified her readiness to explain the 
matter to nny one, hut solicited permission, in 
the first place, to return home, in order that i 
she might obtain more suitnblc apparel, as it 
was now growing late, and drops of rain were 
heard puttering upon the leaves. The officer 
declined complying with the request, alleging 
that his superiors might not approve such len¬ 
ity; hut he dispatched one of his men to bear 
a verbal message to his friends, with orders 
to meet them nt the turn of the road. He 
then lifted Alice into the saddle of the horse 
which had been ridden by the wounded Stnn-' 
hope, and the party was soon set in motion; 
the black having been mounted behind one of 
the soldiers, while a single horseman was 
ranged on either hand. 

[CONCI.USION NEXT WEEK,] 
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had been suffered to grow unchecked and 
unpruued; but that portion of it still in good 
preservation was surmounted with a coping 
of broad, flat stones. 

“Is Sir William here?” inquired the officer 
of the sentinel on duty, as he rode at the 
head of his pnrty into the open court in front 
of the house, which, ns the rain had almost 
ceased, was now filled with orderlies in 
waiting, and grooms leading up and down the 
richly caparisoned horses of their masters. 

Receiving an affirmative reply, he nt once 
dismounted, and having assisted Alice to 

.be. «,leml (he boll toother. There *> he entered hi. .perl,next, he multerrt lo 
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she saw that he was grave and tboughtiul, 
and spoke up earnestly—“Believe me, sir— 
believe me, it is true.” 

“I do not doubt it!” he said, kindly, and 
added in an under tone—“Such conduct 
would ruin any cause past all redemption.” 

Without asking any questions, for he felt 
little inclined to harass her, he rose from his 
seat and bade her “good night,” saying that 
she must endeavor to rest contented until the j 
morning, that one of the soldier’s wives 
would coine to her assistance, and his own 
servant should lie in the hall beside the door. 


were several officers present, conversing in 
guy tones, nnd when the lady and her com¬ 
panion appeared, one of them run forward, 
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From the moment of his capture, a change 
had come over the negro. His intelligence 
and quickness of observation were, ordinarily, 
conspicuous for one of his class; but he now 
appeared dull and stupid, so much so ns appa¬ 
rently to justify the remark of the soldier, 
who snceringly termed him “u half-witted, 
sooty-faced imp!” As the pnrty cnine out 
into the road leading down to the creek, he 
ventured to complain that his hands were 
bound so tight as to cause him excessive pain; 
whereupon the fastenings were partiully loos¬ 
ened, no one thinking that a person endowed 
with so scanty a stock of bruins would ever 
seriously meditate an escape. The evening 
was quite dark, for the moon was obscured 
by the heavy nnd threatening clouds from 
which the rain descended slowly; and as they 
approached the bridge, the horse ridden hy 
the soldier and the negro, from some cause 
which the latter alone could have satisfac¬ 
torily explained, became impudent nnd un¬ 
manageable, first shying to one side of the 
road and then to the other, until nt length 
the man upon the right cried out, in alarm, 
“Give them the road—give them the road, 
or we shall nil be in the stream!” nnd suiting 
the notion to the word, he gave his horse the 
rein and darted u full length ahead. This 
was what the negro desired: in n moment he 
released his hands, sprang from his seat, and 
plunged over the railing of the bridge into 
the water. 

“Fire nt him!—fire!” shouted several of! 
tho troopers, anti a dozen pistols were promp- 
ly discharged, though, as it proved, entirely 
in vain. The watchful eye of Scipio had 
discerned a dense mass of willow bushes 
springing up in the centre of the channel, but 
a short distance below the bridge; and he 
was careful that his head should not appear 
above the surface of the water until it was 
concealed by tho long, drooping foliage. The 
officer immediately ordered a number of the 
men to leave their horses and follow down 
the hank, in the hope of intercepting him if 
he should attempt to reach the woods on 
either shore. The disappearance of the pris¬ 
oner was mysterious enough. He remained 
perfectly motionless in his hiding-place, and, 
though every eye and car were strained to 
catch the least sight or sound, he was nowhere 
visible, and nothing could be heard but the 
soft ripple of the water and the shrill reiter¬ 
ations of the whip-poor-will in the neighbor¬ 
ing wood. After nearly half an hour spent in 
a vain and fruitless seurch, word was passed 
to remount, much to the satisfaction of Alice, 
who could not have concealed her gratifica¬ 
tion at the escape of the negro, had it not 
been for the folds of the ample cloak which 
the officer had thrown around her, as a pro¬ 
tection against the falling ruin. As the last 
man settled himself in the saddle and pre¬ 
pared to follow his companions, a low, pro¬ 
longed chuckle was heard from a distant 
thicket of underbrush, which Scipio, doubt¬ 
less, intended as a parting salutation to his 
late captors. 

• The night was far advanced when the 
officer and his party reached the head-quart¬ 
ers of the British commander, near Nicetown. 
On arriving there, they were much disap¬ 
pointed at hearing that Sir William Howe 
had gone to attend a council at Germantown. 
At the request of Alice, who was anxious 
to have the mntter terminated as soon us 
possible, their horses’ heads were turned, 
and they set out again as they were directed. 

Within a stone’s throw of the market in 
Germantown, there stood, at this time, a 
large, antiquated house, which bad been un- 
teoanted for many years, but now occupied 
by the staff officers of Grant’s division. It 
was built of a dark gray stone, and had 
once been furnished with heavy tnullions and 
lintels, though they had become much di¬ 
lapidated, and many of the door and window 
frames were wholly dismantled. The front 
door of the bouse opened ioto a spacious 
ball, in the centre of which was the flight of 
stairs lending to the upper story. The lot 
connected with the building, consisting of 
nearly an acre of ground, was enclosed by a 
brick wall, which, as it approached the house 
on either band, swept inwardly, in a circular 
form. The wide, open court thus made was 
originally separated from the road by a pal¬ 
isade fence, all traces of which, with the 
exception of two or three posts, had long 
since disappeared. The brick wall was 
broken down in several places, nnd in others 
it was covered with yellow lichen, or hidden 
beneath the nettles and wild eglantine which 
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Ah! here comes Burton with 


Stanhope’s fair antagonist—let’s have u peep 
nt this pretty Judith!” and he advanced, 
as if to lift the veil that concealed her 
features. But the officer nt her side inter¬ 
posed, and raising his bund to prevent intru¬ 
sion, he said— 

“Fie! for shame! The lady has been in¬ 
sulted too much already, and no further vio¬ 
lence shall be offered while she remains 
under my protection!” 

The resolute tone in which be spoke suf¬ 
ficed to check nny open attempt tit inso¬ 
lence, but more than one coarse and ribald 
jest reached the ears of Alice as she ascended 
the stairs. The officer made no allusion to 
them, for he felt the delicacy of her position,, 
nor did he speak again of the discourteous 
manner in which she had been greeted, only 
when he had conducted her to one of the: 
upper rooms, nftcr apologizing for the in¬ 
hospitable appearance of the apartment, he 
added, as he was about to take his leave—“ II 
trust you will not judge us by the examples 
you may have this day seen—believe rne : , 
lady, nil are not like to these.” 

“Oh! I nin sure they are not,” said Alice, 
returning his polite bow with a gentle inclina¬ 
tion of the head; “I have felt indebtedness 
for your kindness, and shall not soon forget it.” 

For the space of half nn hour after the 
officer had retired till was still, and Alice had 
fancied she was entirely forgotten, when the 
sound of footsteps came from the adjoining 
room, as if made by persons entering from 
one still more distant; ami presently she heard 
the following words, uttered in a tone noit 
absolutely disagreeable, though it was flip¬ 
pant and unfeeling: 

“But, Sir William—but, shall wo not call 
hither this redoubted damsel, who has clipped 
the wings of your vaporing Hotspur?” 

“I had forgotten it, Gray,” returned the 
person addiessed, in reply to the officer, sci 
widely, if not favorably, known in after years 
as Lord Rawdon, the butcher of unarmed 
men at Puoli, and the executioner of the 
martyr, Hayne—“ I bad forgotten it, Gray; 
yet 1 cannot think this foolish prank olf 
Percy’s will lead to any dangerous result.” 

“Perhups not, your Excellency,” said an¬ 
other, in a manly and dignified voice; “hint 
there tire the letters and orders—they may 
have been delivered or they may not.” 

“Tese rebel women are te very old poys!” 
added a fourth speaker, with a foreign accent. 
“DunJer and blixem!—tey will plague us of 
our lives!” 

A hearty laugh was raised nt the blunder¬ 
ing speech and querulous manner of the 
Hessian General, and sundry remarks were 
made touching his experience among the 
American women; but the merriment was 
soon interrupted hy Sir William Howe, who 
suid, slowly and decisively: 

“He should have delivered the other orders 
before going out to the . Wissahicon; but it: 
must be risked nt all events; we need not fear 
an attack. The troops detached cannot be 
reculleil. Orders shall be sent to Mulgrave,, 
however, to be on the alert, and the light 
battalion will advance, as fur as may seem 
prudent, on the road to Cliesnut Hill. Can 
any thing more be done, gentlemen?” 

“Nothing—nothing!” responded several 
voices. 

“As for this young Amazon,” continued 
the British|commander—“deuce take it! I nm 
in no mood for questioning her. You will 
scarce find n colonist who does not fancy 
himself a sovereign in embryo, and the 
women are very Lucifers for pride! I dare 
say, Stanhope has been playing some of hiei 
old tricks again.” 

“Thu surgeon reports,” said the speaker 
who had alluded to the letters und orders,, 
“that he will not be able to converse before 
morning; and, in the mean time, might it not 
be well to detain her in confinement, lest the 
papers should fall into the hands of the 
enemy?” 

“Certainly!” replied the other; “I will 
leave the affair in your hands, General Grant, 
while 1 see that new orders are sent after 
the force ordered to the Point. Do with the 
wench as you think fit. If you succeed in. 
driving treason out of her heud, you shall be 
charged with a special mission to this nest of 
outlaws; for, could we once secure their 
wives and sweet-hearts, the war would speed¬ 
ily be ended.” 

The remarks of Sir William Howe closed 
the conversation, nnd the officers were heard 
to retire from the room down the stairs, and 
through the hall below. Alice had listened, 
ns could not well avoid, to every word 
that hud been uttered, and Bhe now felt how 
important it might be to forward the packet 
she had coneeuled to the American camp. 
She was occupied with her thoughts, when 
the door opened, and Generul Grant entered 
the chamber. He was dressed in a rich royal' 
uniform; the scarlet coat being decorated 
with stars and orders, and the cutis nnd skirts 
trimmed with lace. His hair was powdered, 
and woru in a queue. He was far past the 
middle age of life, but his person was hale 
and vigorous, anil his manner and appearance 
were suited to tbe character he ever sus¬ 
tained, that of a gallant nnd cbivulrous 
soldier, a brave and generous opponent, and 
a high-minded and accomplished gentleman. 
His tone whs kind and courteous as he spoke 
to Alice, and expressed his regret that the 
apartment was not better provided with com¬ 
forts proper for her sex and station. He then 
added: “This has been an unfortunate trans¬ 
action throughout! 1 hope—indeed, I feel 
confident—that it can be explained in such a 
manner as to relieve you Irom all embarrass¬ 
ment.” 

“It can,” said she—“ It can. I trust that 
he will recover from bis wound; for, though 
be did not merit kindness, 1 would have him 
live to repent this day’s work. But I am 
ready and willing to explain it all, both 
frankly and freely.” 

“Do so—do so!” replied he, seating him¬ 
self at her side, while she proceeded with 
her story. She concealed nothing, except 
that her forgiving spirit led her to soften, in 
much, the conduct of the officer; and when 
she was obliged to mention the pocket which 
had saved his life, she hesitated slightly and 
hurried her narrative to its close. The 
General remarked her concealment of tbe 
disposition that had been made of the papers; 
and on looking up to him, as she concluded, 


j himself—” She has the papers, it is evident 
—she or the servant. If herself, they will 
lie 6afe while she remains with us; but— ’ 
there was anger in his countenance ns he 
spoke, though he would not have harmed the i 
lady for his sovereign’s favor—“but, if the | 
latter, the evil is beyond the reach of remedy.” 


chapter v. 

The chamber in which Alice had been left 1 
to pass the night was dark and gloomy. Af¬ 
ter the woman had retired who came to wait 
upon her, nnd bring the bundle of cloaks and 
shawls left by one of her servants, to whom 
admission bad been refused, on account of 
the lateness of the hour, she took up the lamp 
from the coarse (leuI tuble to examine the 
apartment. There wns no appareut mode 
of ingress, except by the door from the hall, 
which was securely guarded on the inside by 
the heavy bolt that she pushed into its socket. 
The smaller bolts of the windows were yet 
firm, though the panes of glass rattled merrily 
in the wind, ns if it were rare sport. The 
eurtains consisted in part, of worn und faded 
damask, the original color of whose texture it 
would have been difficult to tell, eked out with 
tattered flags, draped up with very little re¬ 
gard for taste or tidiness. Two of the win¬ 
dows opened upon the south, and one upon 
the east, but four or five feet above the rear 
building, which had once served the purposes 
of a kitchen, At the latter, Alice paused a 
moment, and shading hercycs with her hands, 
she endeavored to penetrate the thick gloom 
beyond; but she could barely distinguish the 
white tents extending far away towards the 
east, and she turned with n sigh to the soli¬ 
tude of the chamber. Without undressing, 
she lay down on the rude settle placed in a 
corner of the room, and soon composed her¬ 
self to sleep—not the sleep of peacefulness 
and quiet, for her mind was still restless and 
agitated, blit it served to refresh the physical 
powers which were quite exhausted under the 
liarrassing events of the day. 

Alice had slept more than two hours, not¬ 
withstanding the feverish dreams that haunted 
her couch, when she started up in affright, and 
listened, breathless with surprise, to the sharp, 
clicking sound of some hard substance thrown 
against the glass, which had disturbed her 
slumbers. As she gained her feet, she thought 
her name was whispered, in u voice familiar 
to her ear, though she could not then recall it. 
The next instant all was plain to her, and she 
ran in haste to the eastern window, from 
whence the sounds proceeded. The curtnins 
were drawn aside without hesitation, for she 
now recognized the broken tones of Scipio, 
who was determined, as it seemed, faithfully 
to obey the injunctions of his master, and see 
her placed in sufety. After making his escape, 
he directed his course towards the residence 
of Alice, where he arrived in time to accom¬ 
pany her servant on his errand. Having pro¬ 
vided themselves with a separate horse for 
the Indy, in ease she was released, or they 
could find means to rescue Iter, they took a 
circuitous route through the lanes and fields, 
crossing the main road above Mount Airy, 
and then turning to the south again, and con¬ 
cealed the horses in a grove north of German¬ 
town, und without the line of pickets, which 
were not advanced so far in that direction, 
though a small party had been stationed at 
Lucan’s Mill on the Limekiln road. Both 
entered the town together, and while the one 
proceeded to seek his mistress, as he had been 
directed by her aunt, the other reconnoitred 
the building in which she was confined.— 
Carfuelly hiding his person in the shadow of 
the wall, Scipio managed to approach so near 
the sentinel as to hear the countersign given 
by nn officer whom he challenged, nnd then 
crept back to the place where be had agreed 
to await the return of his companion. The 
latter soon joined him, with the information 
that the lady would be detained until the 
morning, nnd, it might he, for a longer time, 
and that she had been conducted to one of the 
rooms upon the second floor, the situation of 
which was pointed out by the soldier from 
whom he obtained the intelligence. Waiting 
until every thing wns still, they cautiously ap¬ 
proached the house a second time; but now 
they went round to the rear building, where 
they found a ladder, upon which tho negro 
mounted to the roof. 

As Alice raised the sash, Scipio said in a 
whis|!er—“Dere be no berry much time to be 
loss, missus! Jus put on de dark cloak, and 
den if you please to walk to de far end ob de 
ruff, I tinks we shall be elien wid ’em dig time, 
he! he! he!” and he chuckled heartily at the 
thought of over-reaching the enemy. 

Alice observed his directions, and drew the 
hood of her clonk over her head to conceal 
her face. He then lifted her in bis arms over 
the window sill, and down upon the roof 
where he was standing. In a moment she 
reached the ludtler and descended safely to 
the ground. Without lingering nt all, she 
pursued her way on foot, with the servants, 
to the wood where the horses had been left, 
stealing silently past the sentinels in the dark¬ 
ness of the night. The walk was upwards of 
a mile, the ground was plRshy and uneven, 
and Alice was often compelled to stop and 
recover breath. When they had reached the 
grove, Scipio cautioned his companions to si¬ 
lence, and, stooping down, put his ear to the 
ground. But nothing was to be heard indi¬ 
cating that they were pursued, and, us he rose 
up, he said— 

“Now dis retreat mus be conducted on sci¬ 
entific prinsurpels, as ’iin big ginural from de 
Bay Colony say. We mus go up dis stream, 
and den cross over to de udder road—de way 
is rough and full ob hollers, but dem red-coats 
are tick as pijios in April, ’long all de main 
roads.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind that, Skip!” said Alice; 
“if we can only reach tbe camp by this route, 
for I can’t go home now, that is all I require.” 

“Dere’s whar we begwine!” replied tbe 
negro, assisting her into the saddle. 

1 he thick veil of clouds which bad ob¬ 
scured the sky in the former part of the night 
was full of,tents and fissures, and now and 
then a star could he seen shining sweetly, like 
hope in adversity, and almost cheering the 
surrounding darkness into brightness ami joy. 
Hastening rapidly through the wood, along 
tbe course of the smalt stream which divided 
it, and then striking across the fields, they 
came out into the road below tbe mill, but not 
within sight of the picket. Urging their horses 
to a quicker pace, they advanced boldly for- 
ward; the negro gave the word promptly, in 
reply to the challenge of the sentinel; and 


they dashed on again, with hearts relieved, in 
a great degree, of nil anxiety. At Jenkin- 
town, they changed their course to the left, 
and followed the road lending direct to the 
American encampment, near Skippnck Creek. 
When they passed Whitemarsli Church, there 
were streaks of light faintly gleaming in tbe 
eastern heavens. The air was fresh and keen, 
and the day dawned beautifully. At a slight 
bend in tbe road, full two miles from the camp, 
they unexpectedly encountered a group of 
horsemen, whose uniforms were concealed 
beneath their surconts of dark mixed cloth, 
sitting motionless upon their steeds, und ap¬ 
parently waiting the arrival of some one 
whom they expected. 

The foremost one of the group was tull of 
stntue nnd finely proportioned. His features 
were regular and well set. There were lilies 
of gray among the hair that fell over his broad 
forehead. The expression cf his face was 
stern and grave, but not unpleasant, and there 
was a kindly light sparkling in his calm, blue 
eyes. As Alice ami her attendants approach¬ 
ed, he advanced to meet them; hut when he 
discovered that they were strangers, his coun¬ 
tenance was clouded with a look of disap¬ 
pointment, and he exclaimed—“It is too had! 
— unfortunate, unfortunate!” But then turn¬ 
ing to the lady, be inquired, blandly and po¬ 
litely, “Whom have I the honor to address?” 

Alice answered the inquiry by detailing the 
circumstances of he«capture and escape; but, 
as she was ignorant of tho person of him who 
questioned her, though Scipio endeavored to 
apprise her, by signs, that it was no other 
thun the great American leader, towards 
whom she cherished feelings of such deep und 
earnest reverence, she refrained from men¬ 
tioning her concealment of the papers. After 
complimenting the negro, Washington re¬ 
quested her to ride on to his quarters, nnd he 
would speak with her more fully on his return. 

“I should accompany you,” said he, “but I 
nm looking for a messenger who is expected 
every moment.” 

“Was he sent to Germantown?” inquired 
Alice, timidly, for the first time suspecting 
whom she addressed. 

“What if he were?” asked Washington, 
with his habitual caution. 

“Only that your Excellency need look for 
him no longer,” she replied. “I was told last 
night, by the woman who waited on me, that 
‘a relit 1 spy,’ as she termed him, had just 
been found within the lines.” 

“The name,” said he, quickly—“the name 
wns-” 

“Gwynn, 1 think,” added Alice—“yes, I 
am sure the name wns Gwynn! Nothing 
positive was alleged against him, though he 
was to he kept in close confinement.” 

“I trust they will not harm him,” said 
Washington; hut an emotion of pain contrac¬ 
ted liis brow, and he continued, to himself— 
“What can Howe mean! what can be mean!” 

Alice remarked his distressed nnd thought- 
ful tnood, and thinking that the packet might 
contain, perchance, the information he de¬ 
sired, she drew it from her bosom, and then, 
stating briefly how it came into her possession, 
she placed it in his hands. 

It is often said that Washington was cold, 
and cautious, and severe. He was nil of these, 
at times—hut he was more: lie was shrewd 
and sagacious, prompt nnd energetic. He 
was a dangerous foe, and the ablest British 
Generals were not ashamed to avow their ap¬ 
prehensions when he lay in their vicinity, for 
they well knew how ready he wns to profit by 
their mistakes, nnd how prompt to secure any 
advantage within his reach. The packet 
handed him by Alice whs seized with avidity. 
As lie read, all sternness vanished; his eye lit 
up with the fire of enthusiasm; his hand was 
opened and closed again, as if he would crush 
something in his grasp; nnd as he murmured, 
half aloud, “It is no feint—it is no feint!” one 
could have fancied he saw the prestige of vic¬ 
tory glowing upon his manly brow. When 
he hud finished reading, he turned to one of 
his aids, and said—“Major, you will hasten 
instantly to cainp, and summon the general 
officers to assemble in my quarters nt eight 
o’clock, precisely! We will follow you more 
slowly, ns this lady, to whom we owe so 
much, must be well nigh fatigued with her 
long ride.” 

That morning the attack on the British 
army at Germantown, consisting of the main 
body under Sir William Howe, whose object 
in detaching a part of his force had been dis¬ 
closed, was planned by Washington and his 
officers. The arrangements were skilfully 
and judiciously made, nnd a successful result 
wns confidently anticipated. The troops be¬ 
gan to move forward at seven o’clock in the 
evening, with orders to approach the enemy 
by four different routes—Armstrong, with the 
Pennsylvania militia, following the Manatony 
road—the divisions of Sullivan and Wayne, 
flanked by Conway’s brigade, with the re¬ 
serve under Sterling, advancing along the 
main road leading to tbe centre of the British 
encampment—the divisions of Greene and 
Stephen, flanked by McDougall’s brigade, 
making a circuit to the left, in order to gain 
their right wing—and the Maryland and Jer¬ 
sey tnilitia, under Smallwood and Formnn, 
taking the Old York Road, still further to the 
left. No project could have been better con¬ 
ceived, und a combination of unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances alone caused its failure. The 
action commenced at duy-break, on the morn¬ 
ing of the fourth, and continued about three 
hours. The American troo|is fought with 
spirit and bravery, and the hoarse tones of 
Pulaski, with whom was Mercer and bis 
troop, os he thundered down upon the enemy’s 
ranks, sent terror to many a Briton’s heart. 
Indeed, the victory was almost won, when, at 
this critical moment, the front line of Sulli¬ 
van’s division gave way for want of ammuni¬ 
tion; the fog had become so dense that it was 
impossible to distinguish friend from foe, and 
the second line was thrown into confusion; 
Wayne’s column, which had been delayed in 
a vain attempt to dislodge Colonel Mulgrave, 
who had taken possession of Chew’s bouse 
with six companies of tbe 40th regiment, was 
unable to advance at the proper time to re¬ 
trieve the fortunes of the day, and Washington 
reluctantly ordered a retreat. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Shortly after tbe battle of Germantown, 
Washington resumed his former position near 
Whitemarsh. Through his intercession, 
Alice was permitted to return home; the Brit¬ 
ish officer having soon recovered from his 
wound, though, at the special request of Gen. 
Grunt, he was now assigned to duty in tbe 
line. Skirmishes took place nearly every 
day between tbe advanced parties of the two 
armies, resulting generally in favor of the 
Americans. This harassing mode of warfare 
annoyed the British commander so much that 
be marched out to Chesnut Hill, on tbe fourth 
of December, at the head of twelve thousand 
men, with a determination to bring on a de¬ 
cisive engagement. Tbe American general 
wisely remained in his position, in spite of the 
efforts of bis opponent to draw him from it. 
After three days spent in inancGuvering, with¬ 
out securing tbe least advantage, and not 
daring to hazard an attack lumaeLf, Sir Wil¬ 


liam Howe retreated to Philadelphia. An 
soon as it was ascertained that the British 
forces were retiring, Washington sent nut his 
light troops to hover about their flanks and in 
their rear, for the purpose of cutting off strag¬ 
glers and intercepting communications and 
supplies. 

It was towards nine o’clock, on the evening 
of the seventh of December, thnt a troop of 
horse, numbering at least fifty sabres, were 
drawn up in single file at one extremity of the 
American encampment. All were dismount¬ 
ed, but every man’s hand was fastened in his 
charger’s mane, waiting anxiously for the sig¬ 
nal to spring into the saddle. 

“Heaven send they do not escape before 
we are on their trail!” said one of the soldiers, 
in reply to a remark of his companion. 

“No fear of that—no feHr of that!” replied 
the other. “But give the Captain r fair field, 1 
and he will pounce upon them like a hawk— 
he does not often miss the stroke! I owe the 
rascals one,” he added, pointing to r huge ! 
scar reaching cleur across his cheek, which 
had put an end forever to any pretensions he 
might have made to comeliness of feature— 
“I owe them one for this ‘beauty,’ and they 
shall have it soon!” 

“That teas a clipper!” said the first speak¬ 
er, “yet we must give and take. I do long 
for another bout with them—one more turn, 
in right down earnest, would keep irie warm 
for the whole winter! But what has become 
of Captain Mercer? He is no laggard, and 
yet—” 

“Ah! here he is!” exclaimed the other, in¬ 
terrupting him, as a heavy footfall was dis¬ 
tinctly heard, und the eyes of both the speak¬ 
ers sparkled at the well-known step of their 
commander. 

“Is all ready?” he inquired, quickly, as he 
came up, of the subaltern who headed the 
troop. 

“Ready, sir!” was the response. 

“Mount, men, mount!”he exclaimed, vault¬ 
ing lightly into his seat. At the word, every 
man was fixed like a statue on his horse— 
every hand was clasped upon the reins, and 
every lip pressed firmly together. 

“Look to your arms!” he added—“look to 
your arms, every man! We may have hot 
work ere the night be done.” The order was 
obeyed, und the men were then formed in 
couples. At the command, “Forward, trot!” 
away they went at a terrible pace, the hoofs 
of their horses clattering upon the stony 
ground, their long hair plumes waving in the 
breeze, and their steel helmets nnd polished 
scabbards glistening in the moonlight. 

Mercer exchanged but few w'orils with the 
members of bis band; they were all picked 
and chosen men; and there was not one on 
whom he did not feel willing to rely in any 
emergency that might arise; and, besides, he 
was too much occupied with his own sad and 
bitter thoughts to converse with those around 
him. He was anxious for Alice, deeply 
solicitous, lest (lunger should befnl her.— 
Knowing the exposed situation of her resi¬ 
dence, lie feared that it might be attacked by 
some lawless foraging party. Scipio had re¬ 
turned home with her, so that she might have 
a trusty messenger to communicate intelli¬ 
gence to him in case of necessity; but he hud 
heard nothing since they departed. She hud 
informed him of the insulting conduct of the 
British officer, and here was another cause 
for anxiety. From a prisoner taken that 
morning, he learned that Stanhope wus at¬ 
tached to the regiment of chasseurs lying in 
the vicinity of the Wissahicon, and, consider¬ 
ing his daring and lawless character, it was 
but reasonable to suppose, that actuated by his 
revengeful feelings, he might, at such a time, 
seek an opportunity to gratify his malice, 
when he would be less likely to incur the 
censure of his superiors. 

The fears of the American officer were but 
too well founded. Nearly an hour before be 
had secured permission to follow the enemy 
on their retreat, Stanhope crossed the creek 
with a squadron of mounted chasseurs, pro¬ 
fessedly, as he gave out, to obtain forage for 
his men and horses, though his real object 
was to seize Alice and bear her to the city, in 
the hope of soon finding means to lame her 
spirit and fit her for his purposes. His party 
was discovered coming up tbe road, and, 
suspecting that they might be bent on some 
evil design, Alice ordered the doors nnd win¬ 
dows to be closed and barricaded, as well as 
the nature of the case would ndmit, while the 
male domestics, among whom Scipio wns 
numbered, were provided with fowling pieces 
and muskets, of which there were near half n 
score in the house. The negro was very busy 
in placing this thing and replacing that, and 
his eyes shone like fire as he moved to and 
fro through the rooms. The preparations for 
defending the building against an Httack were 
not fully completed, when the soldiers were 
halted directly in front of the house; and as 
one portion of them filed away towards the 
barns and granaries, the remainder, with 
whom was Stanhope himself, entered the 
garden, trampling down the vines and bushes 
in their way, and committing sad havoc among 
the roots and giants which Alice had nurtured 
with so much care. They were immediately 
halted by one of the servants, to know what 
were their objects and intentions. The officer, 
who preceded his men some two or three 
paces in the advance, replied that he wished 
to procure provisions for his troops, and to 
search the house for an escaped prisoner.— 
He was then told that they had no power to 
prevent b;s seizing what he could find outside 
the house, hut he must be content with that. 

“But \ wish to enter!” said he. “If admis¬ 
sion is denied, I shall order my men to force 
their way in.” 

“Be the peril, then, on your own head!” 
returned the servant, at the dictation of his 
mistress. 

The officer did not heed the reply, hut cried 
in a louder tone, and with a dreadful impreca¬ 
tion— 1 “Open—open—or you shall rue it, one 
and all!” 

There was no answer from the house, and, 
at his command, several of the soldiers ad 
vanced to burst the door; hut, ere they reached 
it, a volley from the building laid one half tbe 
number cold and lifeless upon tbe ground.— 
All wqp now confusion and disorder. Shots 
were fired incessantly. Small bands of men 
hurried hither and thither. Horses and cat¬ 
tle were driven from their comfortable quar¬ 
ters into tbe road, and tbe barns and stacks 
j set on fire by tbe exasperated soldiers. The 
defence of tbe bouse was maintained with 
spirit, and might have been successful, but 
unfortunately a window in the rear bad not 
been properly guarded and protected. This 
was discovered by tbe assailants, and a number 
of them effected ail entrance almost without 
molestation. Further resistance on the part 
of the inmates would have been useless, and 
was not attempted, though S^cipio fought like 
a tiger up to the last moment; and when Alice 
was forced out from tbe hail upon the porch, 
where the officer stood, with his countenance 
flushed with gratified passion and revenge, he 
cluug to her with such tenacity that they could 
not be separated. 

The route pursued by Mercer and his troop 


was the same with that taken by Armstrong 
and the Pennsylvania militia, on their march 
to surprise the British at Germantown. For 
nearly an hour he never slackened his pace, 
but at the cud of thnt time he fell into a mu¬ 
sing mood, and the painful thoughts which 
had disturbed him gave place to others, sweet¬ 
er and more cheering, for they related to the 
hour which he anticipated with such eager 
hope, when Alice should be folded to his 
heart, Bnd he might dare to whisper in ber ear 
thnt enduring word which would make her 
his forever. The horse on which he rode,! 
following the bent of bis master’s humor, 
gradually relaxed bis speed, and the men had 
imitated the example of their leader, when, as 
he gained the brow of a hill, scarce two miles 
distant from the spot where all his feelings 
were just then centered, a broad sheet of flame 
flashed up before him, and streamed far anil 
wide over the blue dome above his head. At 
first, his eyes were blinded with the glare, nnd 
he closed them, as if in pain; but when he 
opened them again, every object wns distinct¬ 
ly pictured to his sight, and tbe rattling dis- j 
charge of fire-arms was heard proceeding from 
the valley beyond. 

The heart of Mercer rose into his throat, 
and his tones were hoarse from mingled anger 
and solicitude, ns he cried out— 

“To the gallop—to the gallop! Those are 
not friends before us. Let the word be, 

‘Germantown and Vengeance!’ ” 

Plunging the rowels deep into his charger’s 
side, he (lushed headlong down the steep de¬ 
clivity, closely followed by all his band. On 
nnd on swept the long line of troopers, Mercer 
leading them far ahead, his fingers clutched 
about the pommel of his sword, and his face 
livid with the intensity of his emotions. Ut¬ 
terly regardless of the obstacles in his path, 
he rode furiously onward, never checking his 
horse, ami turning in the saddle but once, as 
ho passed the dump of young beeches on the 
rising ground, to see that his men were closing 
up behind him. He did not wait to form them, 
for at that moment n shrink was heard, uttered 
by a voice whose lightest tone drilled to his 
heart’s core. 

“Charge upon them—charge!” he shouted; 1 
and cleaving to the earth at a single stroke 
the soldier left to guard the road, nnd riding 
down another who attempted to hurl him from 
Ins seat, he cleured the fence nt a bound.— 
The men composing Stanhope’s party were 
overcome with surprise; the opposing force 
had not nppronched entirely unobserved; but 
they were still in confusion when the enemy 
charged upon them. Mercer soon cut his 
way through the ranks; a score of pistols 
flashed in his face, hut none proved fatal, 
though the horse he bestrode sank beneath 
him, and it tall chnsseur stepped forward to 
brain him with his clubbed carbine. But he 
wns on his feet before the blow was given, 
and the next instant he closed with the British 
lender. 

“Now, ruffian, now!” said he, as their 
sword blades clashed against ench other. But 
few stroke* were given. At the third pass, 
the Briton’s weapon was shivered into atoms, 
and then down, down came the dreadful stroke 
of the American snbre, cutting through hairnet 
and collar, and breast-plate, down to his gir¬ 
dle, nnd the hot blood gushed madly forth 
from a hundred fountains. He never spake 
again—he did not even groan—but fell to the 
earth a corpse—the limbs quivered convul¬ 
sively in the death agony, nnd his career for 
this world was closed forever. 

Mercer felt sick at heart, and could not sup¬ 
press n shudder ns he gazed upon his fallen 
foe, though he knew that the retribution, if 
sudden and fearful, had been just. Turning 
to look about him, he saw that the conflict, 
short and bloody ns it was, had been decisive, 
and his men were engaged in securing their 
prisoners. He then made bis way to the 
house in search of Alice, whom he found in 
the hall, whither she had retired at the com¬ 
mencement of the attack on Stanhope’s party. 
With a wild cry she fell fainting upon his 
bosom. As he threw his arms around her, 
and pressed his lips to her cold cheek, that 
strong man, whose voice but the moment lie- 
fore had been louder than the blast of the 
tempest, and w hose hand hnd dealt death at 
every blow, trembled like the leaves of tbe 
aspen, anil his tones were feeble as nn infant’s 
whisper, when he murmured—“Alice, my 
own Alice, I have saved you at last!” 

In n few dnys after this event, the American 
army retired into winter quarters; but Mercer 
obtained leave of absence for a short time; 
and when he returned, he was accompanied 
hy one never named among his troop but with 
the deepest reverence, as, “the captain’s 
lady!” The story of her adventures lost 
nothing in the frequent telling; nnd often, 
very often, was many n dark hour beguiled of 
its weariness, and many a sad heart lightened 
of its load, us the tale wns repeated in that 
dreary encampment nt Valley Forge. 
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CAROLINE HOWARD. 

A STOBY OF THE ItEVOLUTION. 

It may not be unnecessary to state, that throughout 
our revolutionary struggle, the conflicting interests and 
feelings of two great political parties agitated this coun¬ 
try, from lake Champlain to Georgia; that intestine 
commotions and divisions distracted the operations of 
the disbelievers in regal and parliamentary supremacy; 
and that in addition to the horrors ordinarily attendant 
on defensive war, the friends of civil and religious li¬ 
berty had to contend, in many instances, with neigh¬ 
bors, friends and brothers. The war which secured our 
independence, as is well known, was waged for a long 
time with but precarious prospects of a fortunate ter¬ 
mination. Many intelligent and honest men doubted 
the practicability of such a disjunction; others enter¬ 
tained an affection almost filial for the mother country, 
and regarded with parricidal horror, all endeavors to 
sever Inis branch from the parent stock ; and others 
still, from pusillanimous or mercenary motives, remain¬ 
ed inert, and kept aloof, awaiting the issue of the con¬ 
test, under a conviction that whoever gained the as¬ 
cendancy, they could unite with the dominant power, 
and thus preserve their lives and property from hazard. 
There were not wanting those, also, who advocated the 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance. They 
conceived the prerogative of the king to be indisputa¬ 
ble; and believed that any edict promulgated by parlia¬ 
ment and sanctioned by the royal signature, wns enti¬ 
tled to implicit obedience. This class of politicians 
were designated by their opponents as toiies. They 
however applied to themselves the less opprobtious 
epithet of loyalists. 

On the other hand, those who actuated by the pure 
spirit of patriotism, strenuously resisted injurious op¬ 
pression, were stigmatized as rebels, and proscribed as 
traitors. The concurrent causes which moved the 
latter so as to lake sucli immediate and efficient inter¬ 
est in this momentous conflict, have been fully detailed 
by our historians, but may well be glanced at here. 

At the close of the French wnr in 1775, the national 
debt of Great Britain amounted to nearly 150 millions 
sterling, for which an enormous sum was annually 
paid as interest. While the British ministry were 
digesting schemes for reducing this intolerable burden, 
they conceived the idea of creating a permanent reve¬ 
nue in the colonics from imposts to be levied by the 
English parliament. Great Britain argued that the 
late contest originated on account of the American 
colonics—that it was right, especially as it had ended 
in a manner so conducive to their interests, that they 
should assist in liquidating the expenses they had ac¬ 
crued. To this proposition the provincials were will¬ 
ing to accede, provided they could be represented in 
the parliament. They believed the chief excellence of 
the British constitution to consist in guaranteeing to 
the subject a voice in the enactment of those laws by 
which he was to bo governed. The parliament con¬ 
sidered it as the climax of contumacy for the colonists 
to refuse obedience to laws, which in England were 
received with unhesitating submission. And to the 
rigorous nnd impolitic measures adopted by the king 
and his ministers to enforce these laws, and to quell 
the turbulent nnd refractory spirit of the American peo¬ 
ple, maybe attributed the emancipation of those United 
States from the thraldom of British tyranny. 

Throughout the greater part of the campaign of 177G, 
and subsequent to the evacuation of New York by the 
American troops under Gen. Washington, the prospects 
of liberty exhibited a saddening gloom. The conti¬ 
nental army, consisting only of a few thousand men, 
and those deslituto of clothing and every convenience 
of life, was reduced to a cypher, when compared with 
the disciplined ranks of England. After the signal vlc- 
torbs of Trenton nnd Princeton, new life and vigor 
was infused into the brensts of the almost despairing 
friends of freedom; nnd the capture of Lieutenant 
General Burgoyne, at Saratoga, in 1777—whose talents 
were well known, nnd whose enterprizing spirit and 
thi st for military renown could scarcely be equalled— 
while it excited the Americans to great efforts by afford¬ 
ing them hopes of ultimate success, confirmed the 
wavering, and heightened the embarrassment of tire 


English ministry, who had so vainly endeavored to en¬ 
slave the colonists. 

On a fine afternoon, during the interesting period 
last mentioned, two horsemen were slowly wmding 
their way along the road which leads to the town of 
Ridgefield. They were both young, and their appear¬ 
ance such as would insure them uttendon in any so¬ 
ciety. Theldestwas near twenty-eight, in stature ap¬ 
proaching tile colossal, with quick piercing eyes, a 
neck firm and erect, chest expanding, shoulders square 
and muscular, arms long, no cumbrous flesh about the 
i body, but the whole frame braced with well-compacted 
sinews; add to this a soldier-like bearing, a huge epau¬ 
lette on ilia right shoulder, and other corresponding 
! equipments, matchless skill and address in managing 
: a strong blnck charger, and you will have an accurate 
idea of a continental officer. The other was two or three 
years younger than Iris companion, and of less power¬ 
ful dimensions, but of well-knit, sinewy limbs, and 
calculated to endure great hardships and privntions. 
The beast he bestrode was a mettlesome Narragansctt 
nag, that pawed the earth, and caracoled to all sides of 
the road almost at once, evidently disliking the snail- 
like pace at which his rider held him. 

The conversation of the riders, which partook deeply 
of the spirit of the limes, was renewed as the horses 
came abreast of eacli other, in a wider pass of the road. 

“Even now,” said he on the black horse, ‘‘I have 
the most undoubted reasons for believing there are 
confederacies existing, the object of which is to dis¬ 
place Washington, and put in his place the English¬ 
man Gates.” 

“Admitting such to be the fact, Captain Edwards,” 
said the other, “what objections have you to urge 
against the hereof Saratoga 1 !” 

“ Why, sir, Gates lacks every requisite whicli ought 
to characterize a commandcr-in-chief— the only quality 
which he possesses is a brutal, dare-devil courage, 
which a general officer had better wont than have.” 

“But,” resumed the other, “is not your favorite 
Washington deficient in spirit and energy?" 

“I tell you, Lieutenant Brown,” rejoined Captain 
Edwards, rather impetuously, “that Horatio Gates 
will no more compare with George Washington, in 
mental energy nnd military science, than Lord Corn¬ 
wallis with tile Duke of Marlborough. Green is infi¬ 
nitely superior to Gates, and in the event of the death 
of Washington—but such a calamity may Heaven 
avert—he alone, I believe, could conduct our intricate 
affairs to a fortunate result. And the victory of Sara¬ 
toga, where all your hero’s laurels were won, was 
gained more by the valor, address and experience 
of Arnold, Brooks and Morgan, than by any BkUl on 
the part of General Gates.” 

“This I cannot grant,” said the subaltern. “Ar¬ 
nold, Brooks and Morgan were undoubtedly brave, ac¬ 
complished and gallant officers, but their orders all ori¬ 
ginated with their commander, and consequently the 
capture of Burgoyne must have been the effect of the 
deep-laid plans and skilful manoeuvring of General 
Gates.” 

“I perceive,” returned the captain, “ that this is a 
subject on which we shall never agree, and its discus- 
jsion may elicit offensive observations, and if you 
please we will discontinue it entirely.” 

“With all my heart,” said Lieutenant Brown. “ But 
it is now some time past meridian, and I think a little 
aliment might tend to benefit the animal system.” 

“ We are but a short ride from the house of Mrs. 
Humphreys, and she will be happy to furnish refresh¬ 
ment nnd shelter to two soldiers of liberty.” 

“Indeed,” said the lieutenant, laughing, “report 
says that the dwelling of that lady possesses attrac¬ 
tions for the gallant enptain, independent of the good 
cheer afforded by the hospitable mistress of the man¬ 
sion.” 

“I do not understand you, sir,” said the captain, 
drawing himself up somewhat haughtily. 

“ Why, to bo plain, captain,” said Brown, “ ’tis said 
that the bright eyes of the fair niece of Mrs. Hum¬ 
phreys are the cause of your frequent visits to her 
house.” 

“ Though I highly esteem Miss Howard,” said the 
captain, coldly, “I permit no one to indulge them- 
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selves in such freedom as to associate my name with 
that of any lady.” 

“But," rejoined the lieutenant, “you must allow 
that the smiles of this beautiful and accomplished girl 
have had their influence on your past conduct.” 

"I cannot admit any such inference, nor will the 
premises justify this conclusion.” 

As the colloquy ended, the horsemen spurred on¬ 
ward, and soon arrived in view of the residence of 
Mrs. Humphreys, which was situated on a gentle ac¬ 
clivity, accessible by a long avenue, skirted on either 
side with tall poplars, and defended at the extremity 
by a slight wooden gate. On entering this avenue, 
old Scipio came running toward them with a brow 
darkened a number of shades by his agitation, and 
grasping the bridle of Captain Edwards’ horse, ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Oh! for Heaven’s mercy, good master Edwards, 
don’t go the house!” 

“Wliat the devil’s the matter?” ejaculated the cap¬ 
tain, as he endeavored to disengage the hold of the 
negro. 

“ Mistress has gone clean ’stracted,” began the Afri¬ 
can, “because young Miss Caroline”— 

“Wliat of her?—speak out, in the fiend's name,” 
said Captain Edwards, evincing much greater emotion 
than he had hitherto betrayed. 

“You stop me, sir; X must tell tny story in my own 
way,” said Scipio. 

“ Proceed with it, then, with a murrain to you,” said 
Lieutenant Brown, impatiently, “or by heaven, I’ll 
beat it out of you with the flat of my sword.” 

“Well, then,” said the negro, angrily, “the tory 
Captain Lewis came to our house last night with some 
Bodgcrs, and carried offMiss Caroline.” 

“The unhung villain!” muttered Captain Edwnrds, 
from between his clenched teeth; and then compelling 
himself to speak more calmly, he said, “ Brown, my 
dear fellow, return directly to the camp, and meet me 
at Stophcl’s tavern, with Sergeant Watkins and a 
dozen trusty soldiers. The scoundrel cannot escape 
me—I know every tory haunt between here and the 
Hudson; I must go to the house and console the 
afflicted Mrs. Humphreys.” 

The subaltern struck his spurs into the flank of his 
steed, and hastened to execute the orders of his supe¬ 
rior. The captain rode up the lane, saying to himself, 
“ I always knew that Lewis wasn consummate mscnl, 
but this dnringoutrage almost passes belief. And what 
object the wretch can expect to accomplish, I cannot 
concieve. Carolina has the spiiit of Elizabeth of Eng¬ 
land, and all attempts to gam her love by possessing 
himself of her person, will only excite her contempt; 
and if he dares even to meditate an injury to that love¬ 
liest of her sex, his life shall pay the forfeit.” 

He had now reached the house, and throwing his 
bridle to a servant, entered without ceremony. As 
he had anticipated, he found Mrs. Humphreys in an 
indescribable state of grief: her health was delicate, 
and this unexpected calamity had prostrated her phy¬ 
sical and mental energies. After offering a few en¬ 
couraging words, which produced but a very slight ef¬ 
fect, he remounted his horse, and rode rapidly to the 
place of rendezvous. Here he met Lieutenant Brown, 
a sergeant, corporal and ten privates, all finely armed 
and equipped, and prepared to brave any danger, and 
Incur any hazard, in the service of a commander in 
whom they had the most unbounded confidence. He 
instantly placed himself at their head, and proceeded 
on his expedition. 

It was now dark. Their road lay along the margin 
of a small stream, bounded on the one side by half- 
cultivated fields, and on the other by a thick gloomy 
forest, in which the death-like silence of its dark bo¬ 
som was only broken by the occasional howl of its 
savage tenants. 

After pursuing their course for some distance along 
the bank of this rivulet, now traversing the ground on 
its very margin, and then again carried by the wind¬ 
ings of the path miles from the stream, they came to a 
sharp angle in the road, on turning which the captain, 
being a short distance in advance of the troops, dis¬ 
covered a figure, slightly defined, but yet bearing some 
resemblance to the human species, stealing along the 


side of tile path, apparently wishing to nvoid observa¬ 
tion. 

Striking his spurs into his horse, and drawing his 
sword at the same time, the captain had the person 
completely in his power, before the other had time to 
offer either flight or resistance. 

“ For whom are you ?” was demanded by Captain 
Edwards, in no gentle accents. 

- “ I’m nac just free to say,” replied the stranger, thus 
rudely interrrognted, with the true Caledonian evasion. 

“Answer me at once,” returned tbecaptain, “which 
party do you favor?” 

“ Ye might have the civility to give me a gentle hint 
which side ye belong to,” said Sawney. 

“No circumlocution,” rejoined the solder, sternly. 

! “Inform me immediatelyj are you a mercenary of the 
tyrant of England, or a blend to liberty; your life de- 
| pends on your answer.” 

“Aweel, then,” said the Scotchman, firmiy, “sin ye 
will have it, by my saul, I won’t go to heaven with n 
lie in my mouth—I’m whig to the back-bone, ye car- 
line j now do your worst, and be hanged till ye.” 

Well pleased was the American captain to discover 
so staunch a friend, when he had every reason to ex¬ 
pect an enemy; and after furnishing him with a pis¬ 
tol, and advising him to avoid the scouting parties of 
the enemy, by keeping in the wood, he again proceeded 
on his expedition. They soon reached a fork in the 
road: one branch led into the recesses of the wood, 
and the other lay still farther along the banks of the 
stream, when the captain, calling Lieutenant Brown a 
little distance from tne troop, said, “A few miles’ ride 
will carry us to the encampment of a party of these 
lories. I wish to reconnoitre the position of the ene- 
| my, and shall take the road which leads into the wood 
for that purpose, while you with the soldiers will ride 
on the other road, till you arrive within sight of tho 
enemy, and then return to this point, which shall be 
our place of rendezvous. In the mean time, I wish 
you to avoid coming to any engagement with the to¬ 
nes ; but in case you hear me fire two pistol shots, 
you mny believe me to be in danger, and hasten to my 
relief.” 

To command, was to be obeyed, with Captain Ed¬ 
wards; and soon no sound was heard, save the slow 
and regular tread of tho horses of the soldiers under 
command of Lieutenant Brown. 

Leaving the republican soldiers for a time, we now 
turn our attention to the partizan tory who had en¬ 
tered the house of Mrs. Humphreys, like a robber,, 
and forcibly carried of!' Miss Howard. James Lewis 
was a loyal officer of much celebrity. Of English ex¬ 
traction, and bred in the principles of entire acquies¬ 
cence in the orders of the British ministry, he beheld 
the struggles of the aggrieved colonists with contempt. 
He saw tne inhabitants rising about him in various 
parts of the country, with feelings of bitter malig¬ 
nancy, and he determined to exert himself to the ut¬ 
most to crush these evidences of rebellion in the out¬ 
set. Moved by this inveteracy, he accepted a captain’s 
commission in the English army, and fought for a 
time under the banners of General Clinton, with suc¬ 
cess worthy of a better cause. But taking offence at 
some imperious order of his commander, he threw up 
his commission in disgust, and retired ,to his native 
village near the river Hudson. Here, collecting about 
him a few choice spirits like himself, he kept the in¬ 
habitants in a continual state of alarm by his plunder¬ 
ing and rapacious conduct. Acting, as he pretended, 
under the orders of the king, the torles durst not op¬ 
pose him, and the whigs were too few in numbers to 
resist his foraging excursions with any prospect of 
success. 

In his youth ho had been a school companion of 
Captain Edwards, but their principles were widely dis¬ 
similar, and little intercourse had taken place between 
them. In after life they embraced different sides, and 
the tory disliked the whig for his virtues, and envied 
him his good name. In one of his marauding expedi¬ 
tions he became acquainted with Miss Howard, and 
discovering the interest the redublican had in her af¬ 
fections, he determined to get her into his power, for 
the purpose of holding a check on the whig officer, 
whom he equally feared and hated. A libertine in prin- 
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ciple and a profligate in practice, he scrupled at no 
means to attain his object; and a violent attack on the 
peaceful dwelling of a defenceless woman was as con¬ 
sonant with his views as robbing a henroost. 

The dwelling of this renegade was situated on a 
small elevation on the bank of the river Hudson. His 
peculiar occupation, and the state of affairs in the 
country, had rendered it necessary for him to fortify 
and strengthen his house, and nt the time referred to, 
it resembled, what it in fact was, the rendezvous of a 
band of lawless desperadoes. 

In the principal room of the building was the villain 
captain, with three of his officers, seated round a de¬ 
cayed deal table, flaying cards; on one end of the ta¬ 
ble stood a dirty decanter , partly filled with apple 
brandy; three or four cracked, dingy tumblers were 
scattered over the table, and the rest of the furniture of 
the apartment was in keeping with what has been de¬ 
scribed: in a comer of the room sat a lovely girl, ap¬ 
parently in the depth of wretchedness ; her long raven 
curls hung in luxuriant profusion down her snowy 
neck ; her veil, thrown carelessly aside, exposed to 
view a high, clear, receding forehead, daik arched eye¬ 
brows, mild hazel eyes shaded by long delicate lashes, 
n complexion of brilliant transparency—the whole face 
ossessing that regularity of feature which constitutes 
cauty, but not that cast of countenance which sub¬ 
jects the person to the charge of insipidity; the natu¬ 
ral expression of her face was of buoyant, gladsome 
mirth—but now the calm lustre of her dark eyes was 
quenched in anguish. She occasionally cast furtive 
lances at the captain, and then toward a small win- 
ow, which was firmly barricaded; but seeing no pros¬ 
pect of escape, she relapsed again into hopeless sorrow. 
Groups of blackguard soldiers were sented on stools in 
different parts of the room, many of them following 
the example of their officers, and others amusing 
themselves with burnishing their muskets and equip¬ 
ments. After numerous potations from his bottle, the 
captain started up, reeling under the influence of the 
liquor, and addressing a ruffian-looking officer, one of 
his boon companions: 

“Lieutenant Jocelyn, have the drum beat to arms, 
and take these lazy knaves and scour the woods for a 
few miles around, and cut down or make prisoner 
every rebel rascal you meet; leave soldiers enough, 
however, to guard the old castle; quick—blast me, no 
hesitation.” 

“Humph !” muttered the old soldier; “ready enough 
to run his comrades into the noose; but devilish care¬ 
ful to keep his own delectable person out of dan¬ 
ger.” 

“Ha! what say you, you old grumbler? You shall 
stay here and guard the lady, if you are so much afraid 
of your beautiful self; and l will take command of the 
men.” 

The lieutenant liked this proposition still worse than 
-the former, but seeing no alternative, obeyed in si¬ 
lence. In a short time, the captain, accompanied by 
about twenty men, including ti sergeant and two cor- 
orals, left their camp, and proceeded toward the wood, 
t was night-fall when they reached the forest through 
which the road was very narrow and circuitous. They 
were traveling along the path in double files, when the 
Bergcant in front ordered n holt. 

“ Why do wo stop here,” roared the captain, “ when 
it is as dark as Egypt?” 

“I hear a noise like the trampling of horses,” said 
the sergeant. 

“Hist, then,” said Captain Lewis, “and draw up the 
a body, and await their arrival in silence.” 

The horse’s footsteps were now distinctly heard; j 
but it was a solitary horseman, whom these worthy 
soldiers were to encounter. When he arrived within 
speaking distance, the sergeant ndvnnced a few paces 
in front of the soldiers, and exclaimed: 

“Stand! stand! or you arc a dead man!” 

The horseman evinced no disposition to comply with 
this arbitrary requisition, but deliberately drew a pistol 
from his holsters, and endeavored to urge his horse 
through the ranks of his opponents. Captain Lewis 
now came to the front of his men, and ordered : 

“ Seize the bridle, and down with the rebel!” 

“ Let no man lay a hand on mo or on my horse, as 


he values his life,” said the horseman, in a determined 
tone, at the same time cocking his pistol. 

The sergeant drew back for a few yards, and dis¬ 
charged his carbine, but without effect; two soldiers 
grasped the horse by the head nt the same instant. 
The horseman, seeing a struggle inevitable, literally 
blew out the brains of one of his assailants, and pluck¬ 
ing his other pistol from its socket with his left hand, 
and fired at and slightly wounded his second antago¬ 
nist ; he now threw aside his pistols, &c. and then 
drew' his heavy broadsword, and essayed to cut his 
way through his opponents—but giant strength, com¬ 
bined with the most desperate courage, could not suc¬ 
cessfully competewith such vast disparity of numbers; 
some of his enemies fastened themselves on his horse, 
while others thrust at him with their bayonets, and 
after a protracted and furious contest, during which, 
the lories lost five men, the horseman was disarmed 
and brought to the ground. 

“Bind the rebel do**,” shouted the infuriated cap¬ 
tain, “he shall die the death of a felon, were he George 
Washington. By Heaven!” continued he, as he viewed 
the prostrate horseman, “It is Captain Edwards! Are 
then iny dearest wishes gratified? I will be doubly 
revenged! Bind him hand and foot, boys, and throw 
him across his own horse, if the beast can bear him; if 
not, drive a bullet through the horse’s brains, and carry 
the soldier in your arms.” 

The whig officer was firmly bound, and placed on 
his own charger, while a soldier marched on either 
side of him, and another led the horse. After prose¬ 
cuting their route homeward near a mile, they were 
electrified with “jVo quarter to the cowardly tones! 
cut them down root and branchfollowed by the dis¬ 
charge of near a dozen pistols, which killed four men, 
and wounded two or three others, and in a moment 
they were nearly surrounded by the dragoons under 
command of Lieutenant Brown. For a short time 
the contest was maintained with vigor; the bonds of 
Captain Edwards were soon cut, and he attacked the 
tory captain sword in hand, and after a short conflict 
succeeded in wounding him in the sword arm, and 
hurling him to the ground, and placing Ids foot on Ids 
breast, lie said: 

"Now, you dastardly ruffian—avow your villainies, 
and inform me where 1 shall find Miss Howard, or by 
heaven’s blue arch, I will send you where the tenor of 
your life will be hard to account for.” 

The fierceness of the whig soldier’s manner, and the 
consciousness of being wholly in his power, completely 
humbled the tory, and he begged his life, and promised 
to conduct the troops to his encampment, where they 
would find the lady in safety. 

The tones were now effectually routed; some were 
killed, some wounded, others captured, and some had 
escaped. A few miles’ travel, and Captain Edwards 
and the men under his command arrived pt the habita¬ 
tion of the lories. A coarse, slovenly soldier was 
pacing the ground in front of the building, and on the 
advance of the continental troops, he presented his 
musket, and ordered them to halt. Captain Edwards 
briefly informed him of the reverse that had token 
place in the fortunes of his commander, and concluded 
by telling him that “Submission was safety—resist¬ 
ance death.” 

The door was now burst open, and in n moment Miss 
Howard was folded in the arms of her lover. “Oh! 
George!” cried the weening girl, as she endeavored to 
extricate herself from his embrace; “I had almost 
despaired of relief; I thought I was forsaken by all my 
friends, and you with the rest.” 

“Forsake you! never!" exclaimed lie, fervently, as 
he again clasped her to his breast, “while life animates 
this body.” 

“I believe you,” said she; “I was a wretch to doubt 
your constancy and perseverance. But,” she added, 
“we must not remain here an instnnt—my aunt will 
be in an agom' till she hears of my deliverance.” 
i The scene mat ensued on the arrival of the rescued 
fair one at the house of her aunt, may be imagined, 
but cannot be accurately described. 

The old lady nearly stifled her niece with caresses, 
alternately thanking God, and imploring blessings on 
the emancipator of the child of her hopes. 
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Little more remains to be told. No entreaties of 
Captain Edwards, or persuasions of her aunt, could 
induce Mies Howard to give her hand to her admirer, 
till the close of the war. On the establishment of 
peace, Colonel Edwards, for he had received that title, 
was made happy in the possession of the object of his 
long-tried affection. Lieutenant Brown served under 
his captain during the war, and on the promotion of 
Major Edwards, succeeded to his command. The lory 
Lewis and the remainder of his guilty accomplices, 
were captured shortly after the occurrence of the above 
related transactions, and executed for desertion. 
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GERMANTOWN. 

A STORY OF, THE REVOLUTION. 

Nature has lavished her quiet, unobtrusive 
beauty upon the scenery of Pennsylvania. 
This remark applies only to the lower and 
middle counties;—to the west and northwest 
the parallels of the tremendous Alleghany 
begin to heave up side by side like the swells 
of the great sea when provoked by the only 
element that is able to disturb the home of 
the leviathan. It was a summer’s sunset, 
\ near Germantown; and the soft splendor of 
; the departing'day lingered on a lovely eleva- 

■ tion which commands the view cf the greater 
part of that ancient town. No dweller there 
can mistake the features of nature which will 

I ever mark the romantic eminence. It is not 

• a bald, sugar-loaf hill, dropped like a hail- 
I stone from the clouds, but it is rather an in- 
■■j dined vale propped up by many hills, where 

beauty might for ever wish to linger as in a 
second vale ofTempe, sheltered by the young 
*. green trees, and cooled by the gurgling 
brooks. ' 

It was the close of one of the days of the 
'1 American revolution—bright as the evening 
i of Italy, nnd balmy as the green spice gar- 
< dens of the happy Arabia. But the hearts of 
i the sons and daughters of America were ach- 
| ing with the bitterness of a sanguinary con- 
test, on the long deferred result of which the 
happiness of millions depended. Prayer and 
. battle and agony were the elements of the 
- convulsion which reached to the heart of a 
| young nation, and every class in society with¬ 
out distinction of sex felt that the cause in 
, which all were engaged to be one of a holier 

■ import than those national dramas so often 
. enacted on the world’s wide stage, apparent¬ 
ly unconnected with the great leading prin- 

• ciples of human happiness. No wonder, then, 
that the~ fair daughters of Columbia were 
nymphs of the pensive shades and of the even¬ 
ing sighs, rather than the merry maids their 
grand-daughters now are. No wonder that 


care passed oltimes like a cloud over their 
brows when their lovers and brothers were 
in the tented field, subjected to the dangers 
of sickness as well as the death-shot of the 
enemy. 

Maria Everard had more than the uncer¬ 
tainty of war to cast a melancholy around her 
evening path as she slowly walked down the 
vale we have attempted to describe. She 
mourned the certain death of her two only 
brothers—who died in confinement as prison¬ 
ers of war in New York. Of high chival¬ 
rous spirits, and educations far above the 
common standard of that day, these young 
heroes leaving their parents and only sister, 
became volunteers in the sacred cause of free¬ 
dom—and, as they went, received blessings 
mingled with the overflowing tears of affec¬ 
tionate fondness. Their first letters from the 
army in the vicinity of Hudson river were 
the 'spirit-stirring productions of warm-heart¬ 
ed and generous young men, enamoured of 
glory as it was personified before them in the 
sublimity of character which composed the 
soul of the American army. A dreary sus¬ 
pension of communication followed. Then 
came a letter from Fort Putnam detailing 
the capture of the two daring brothers. Next 
came a haggard soldier who had by some 
happy expedient secured his release from the 
hard captivity of war, and brought to the dis¬ 
tressed family of the Everards the dying 
words of Maria’s brothers. The fever which 
raged in the prison of the miserable had soon 
prostrated two of the finest forms that ever 
stood erect in the line of battle; and, ns their 
worldly prospects fled away from them like 
a vision of the night, they could only faulter 
a farewell and a blessing which might per¬ 
chance at some future day reach their be¬ 
loved home—accents of bitterness indded, but 
better even thus than silence, rendering death 
more terrible in the hush of-its unspoken 
mystery. 

O Religion! how soothing and how com- 
posirig are thy teachings to poor humanity. 
Maria, for the first time, now poured out her 
full and bursting heart to the God of her fa¬ 
ther and mother—and, all-bereaved as she 
was, felt immortal blessedness gushing up 
from hitherto unseen fountains. Never was 
a surrender to Heaven more complete. With 
tears that flowed alike from sorrow and peni¬ 
tence—from bereavement and heavenly, ex- 
stacy, she placed the image of her Saviour 
where death had thrown down the altar of 
her earthly devotion. She did not forget her 
brothers—but she left them, all precious as 
their memories were, in the arms of a Benev¬ 
olence that seemed to her to span the farthest 
star and the falling sparrow in one indescri¬ 
bable bond of goodness and truth. There—7- 
there, she left her dead—while, with emo-. 
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tions more like those of heaven than of earth, | 
she felt how Providence wounds to heal and\ 
kills to make alive. 

This new era in the history of Maria’s 
mental enjoyments produced no change in 
her beautiful features, unless that should be 
so called which no earthly artist has been 
able to define on the canvass—a beauty of 
the immortal spirit, not so much connected 
with the features as shining through them. 
She was pale indeed—but it might be partly 
from the strong contrast of her mourning robe 
with the lily of her complexion. A better 
idea of her form and character combined will 
be conveyed to the mind by the simple asser¬ 
tion that she was the personification of the 
graces of the heart, surmounted with the 
wreath, of intellect. 

Slowly wandering down the vale as the 
evening shadows were stretching upward, 
and the low echoes of declining day murmur¬ 
ing along like the remembered sounds of 
other years, her heart involuntarily fastened 
its affections on heaven with unusual ardor. 
Raising her eyes towards the mellow skies 
above her, she breathed the following words 
to a strain of music, soft and low like a lute, 
but with an almost supernatural distinctness 
of utterance:— 

, Pure clement of sacred love I 

Where roll the silver suns of night, 

Through your untrodden space above 
When shall I take my spirit flight ?— 

When, like a star on heaven’s crown, 

Beyond the cloud, the storm, the wind, 

Shall I on time and death look down 
As one who leaves the earth behind ?— 

The melody of her soul would have-vibrat¬ 
ed longer to the touch of celestial emotions 
had n<St a’mounted-stranger, by a sudden' 
spring of his horse, thrown himself on a side- 
path directly before her. Almost deprived 
of the power of speech the youthful rider 
gazed on the fair apparition before him as one 
might .look on an inhabitant of the upper 
world; while his undress costume of the 
American camp, and a countenance too inno¬ 
cent and fresh for deeds of war awakened a 
strong, although confusing 1 , recollection of 
her departed brothers in Slaria’s mind, and 
agitated her tumultuously. The stranger, 
sensible of his duty to apologize for the alarm 
he had accidentally occasioned, found words 
to make a feeble apology for his obtrusion. 
Observing her long, pallid gaze on the proofs 
of soldiership which his dress disclosed, his 
spirits rallied as he gaily inquired if such an 
angel could possibly belong to a tory family. 
Tlie kindling eye of Maria did not long leave 
the young soldier in doubt of her patriotism; 
“I wear,” said she, “ the weeds of mourning 
for my two only brothers who died in the war 


prison at New York. Their dear remem¬ 
brance and the cause in which they died have 
the same resting place in my heart. God 
will deliver the oppressed.” “ Yes, God will 
save Washington and my country”—was the 
energetic response. 

Young hearts are soon acquainted. Sus¬ 
picion holds no place in the bosoms of inno¬ 
cence—besides, seasons of danger create a 
surprising unity of feeling—a concentration 
of confidence that may soon ripen into the 
tenderness of a passion against which breast¬ 
plates of brass or the mail of a Macedonian 
phalanx can afford no security. Mutually 
excited and pleased with each other, the 
young officer dismounted with a gallantry 
that united delicacy to noble bearing, and at¬ 
tended the new-found charge to her father’s 
mansion, tenderly inquiring the particulars 
of that vast sacrifice made by a single family 
on the altar of freedom. The emotions ex¬ 
perienced by the father and mother as tlir.y 
saw their daughter enter with a military es¬ 
cort were similar to those which had but just 
thrilled through her mind. The beloved 
forms of their boys came fresh upon their re¬ 
collections, and they received their soldier, 
guest with tears. With a manly and cour¬ 
teous simplicity he announced his name as 
Frederick-, late a student in Yale Col¬ 

lege, but roused by the wrongs of his bleed¬ 
ing country he had thrown off the toga and 
buckled on the sword. He was attached to 
the staff of Washington—was on an-errand 
of important secresy—had listened a moment 
to a nightingale in their beautiful Woods, and 
brought the warbler home. This tale of can¬ 
dor gained the hearts of this patriotic family; 
and when, as he said, the call of duty sum¬ 
moned him away, he received many pressing 
invitations to continue an acquaintance which, 
although the result of an accidental occur¬ 
rence, might yet be productive of pleasure 
and friendship. “ All, leave that,” says he, 
“ to the wise determinations of Heaven. I 
go often on errands of danger. The noble- 
spirited Hale, on business like mine, went 
once never again to return—and although l 
may like him lament that I have but one life 
to give for my country, this feeling can only 
sweeten, not avert, the catastrophes of dan¬ 
ger. Farewell! If I pass this bower of inno¬ 
cence again it may be to-morrow; only let 
me have the prayers of one whose soul dwells 
so near heaven as to breathe its melting mu¬ 
sic.” 

The tread of the young stranger’s horse 
was heard far down the vale now obscured 
by darkness. A pause in the conversation 
of the family circle showed the deep traces 
of feeling which an interview so transient 
had left; behind in the generous bosoms of a 
'bereaved family. -No wonder that there 
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I m ight have been a disposition to transfer the 
' affections which had been broken up by death 
, u non so bright an incarnation of youthful 
5 beauty, honor, sincerity, and patriotism. The 
; apparent fervor of the soldier’s piety in his 
, a ]iusions to his country and to the danger of 
" his expeditions gave him a stronger claim on 
‘ Jlaria’s remembrance thari even his personal 
| accomplishments. The night wore away— 

' rather a sleepless one to the dwellers in the 

* mansion house; but the next evening brought 

* graceful Frederick to the door. There 

■ was the proud imprint of the consciousness 
t of duty done on his countenance. His con- 

■ vernation was spirited and disclosed the bright 
clear depths of his intellectual resources.— 
Jlig was no common mind. He. would have 
been one of nature’s noblemen in whatever 

; country he might have first breathed the vi- 
- tal air. The new acquaintance he had so 
unexpectedly formed in the mansion seemed 
to open a new era in his existence. Maria’s 
countenance was the unsullied mirror in 
‘ which he saw the aspirations of his own ar- 
' dent spirit reflected with a loveliness he had 
» scarcely looked for on earth. He departed 
s ami came again, returned and came, until his 
! existence seemed united to the mansion house 
i by an invisible bond that strengthened with 
. every passing moment. Philadelphia seemed 
| a centre from which his excursions diverged 
\ —yet his return track was always through 
the vale of the hills. 

-■ The summer of 1777 wore away and sober 
autumn came with its rich brown shadows 
thrown with a careful profusion over the 
meadows and the umbrageous groves. Fred¬ 
erick’s visits became more frequent until he 
became a daily guest—yet it could not escape 
i the observation of those who felt so deep an 
. interest in his welfare that a shadeof anxiety 

■ deeper than that of autumn was gathering on 
* his brow. One evening he startled the fami- 

ly circle with the remark that within twenty- 
, four hours they would see the divisions of the 
‘ British army from the windows. He con- 

■ jured them to remain in quietness unless di¬ 
rected to remove by one who felt a deeper 
concern for their welfare than for his own 
life. “ I am not powerless,” said he, “ and 
with the permission of heaven your retreat 
of innocence and virtue shall not be polluted 
by a hostile foot.” The prophecy was ful¬ 
filled. On the morning of the 26th of Sep¬ 
tember the long array of the British forces 
was seen from the mansion house stretching, 
at right angles, across the town, the left rest¬ 
ing on the,Schuylkill, and the chain of posts 
on the right communicating with the Dela¬ 
ware ; while, conspicuously seen from the 
parlor windows, the broad tent of Sir-Wil¬ 
liam Howe spread its whitened sides to the 
sunbeams. 


Frederick had arrived in the grey twilight 
of the morning and was the first to show the 
family where the red lines of the enemy were 
forming to the call of the morning drum. He 
was dressed like a laborer and remained all 
that day and the seven following ones in the 
mansion with a strong spy glass reading every 
movement and penetrating the secret designs 
of-his powerful foe. His frequent messages 
to Washington were carried fo the grove by 
the fair Maria and handed to rangers whose 
autumn-colored garments and noiseless move¬ 
ments were but the subordinate pavtb behind 
the curtain in the drama of war. 

During the morning of October 3rd, Fred¬ 
erick, imprinting a long, burning kiss on Ma¬ 
ria’s forehead, and respectfully saluting her 
parents, told them that his duty called him 
away. Pointing towards the eifemy, he ex¬ 
pressed his ardent prayer that the time had 
arrived when all traces of their array should 
be blotted from the beautiful map of German¬ 
town. Engaging to see them again before 
any thing decisive should occur, he plunged 
into the grove where he first saw Maria; and 
the overflowing eyes of his enamored friends 
could no longer trace the path of him whom 
all regarded as a heaven-sent protector, and 
one felt to bo the only being in the wide 
world with whom she could divide the hap¬ 
piness of earth and the blessedness of eter¬ 
nity. 

A heavy day and a sleepless night tardily 
passed. The night was one of intense prayer 
to Maria. By some process of mental hallu¬ 
cination, not uncommon even at the present 
day, Maria had centered her love of country, 
her fraternal recollections, and, shall I say 
the ardor of her devotion!—on the ^single 
form of Frederick--. Deeply freight¬ 

ed with all her love ond her happiness, this 
slender barque was afloat on the sea of life 
at the portentous moment when the dead 
hush of the winds and the glassy surface of 
the sleeping waters proclaimed a hurricane 
of death at hand. 

Before sunrise the wakeful family heard 
the sudden tread of a horseman, and in'a mo¬ 
ment Frederick stood before them. How 
gaily does chivalry array itself for the battle 
agony! It is like putting the wedding rings 
[and the festival robes on hands and forms 
i that are beginning to chill in nature’s last 
I struggle with dissolution. Frederick wore 
the rich uniform of a colonel;—a prouder 
picture of youthful manliness never met the 
e.yes of a maiden in whose fond yei tearful gaze 
blushes and paleness met with the stronger 
lineaments of love and foreboding. The ex¬ 
citement of the great, undeveloped event just 
at hand, and the military ardor which even 
religion had not power to repress, dilated his 
features, and lent an unusual power, or rather 
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grandeur, to his countenance. "I have but 
a moment,” said he, hastily; “come with me 1 
to the door.” The town was covered with a; 
low dense fog which completely hid the camp 
of the enemy as well as the edifices of the 
inhabitants from view.—“ Beneath the cur¬ 
tain of the fog,” said Frederick, “ the whole 
array of Washington are in motion to attack 
the enemy. Here, by the way of Chesnut 
Hill, the divisions of Sullivan and Wayne are 
approaching; yonder, down the Ridge Road, 
General Armstrong leads the Pennsylvania 
levies; .there, the columns of Greene and 
Stephen are deploying on the Limekiln road; 
—while, along the old York Road, Generals 
Smallwood and Forman are urging the co¬ 
lumns of the New Jersey and Maryland mi¬ 
litia; and yonder, Stirling, Nash, and Max¬ 
well are stationed with a strong corps de re¬ 
serve. Half an hour will bring you the noise 
of battle. Dear friends, be calm; pray for 
Washington find your country.” “And why 
should you be forgotten,” said the venerable 
Everard,—“ why should we not pray for you 
that heaven may graciously shield you from 
harm in the shock of battle 1” 

The wan and foreboding looks of Maria and 
her mother, and the corresponding sympathies 
of Frederick, convinced him that he might 
tarry too long. He already felt the weak¬ 
ness of womanhood fluttering in his bosom 
and choking his utterance. “ Farewell,” said 
lie to his venerable friend; “I will not con¬ 
duct myself unworthy of your friendship and 
your generous family.” He gave a parting 
embrace to Maria’s mother, then turned to 
her with a heart too full for speech. Their 
embrace was one of trembling and deep emo¬ 
tion, like those who part nevermore to meet. 
A few broken whispers from each revealed 
the yet unspoken tale of their mutual love. 
It might be the only moment allotted them 
on earth to tell wha't each thought a secret 
and what neither could think of a final sepa¬ 
ration without a wish to disclose. 

He tore himself away from the pale statu¬ 
ary of love and foreboding emotion. As he 
was mounting, he released a spy glass from 
his saddle, and reached it faulteringly to Ma¬ 
ria. Perhaps the vain thought flashed into 
his mind that the glass might enable her to 
see her hero in the deadly charge; or, judg¬ 
ing more kindly, might enable her to see dan¬ 
ger at a distance and provide for flight if the 
day should be disastrous to the American 
arms. He lingered a moment as if in mental 
prayer, and was lost in the dense fog that was 
then creeping up the hills. 

The conviction rosistiessly settled down on 
the minds of the Everard family that they 
should seethe youthful soldier no more. War| 
had been a tyrant to them as terrible as death. ;j 
Revenge for the loss of sons had no place in J 


the Christian spirit of Everard, hut lie felt as 
if a third son—or both of his own sons—was 
summoned again to the sacrifice. Maria and 
her mother were gazing into the gloomy abyss 
of vapor below them, as if it would aflord 
them some consolation to see the danger 
which was soon to be encountered by one eo 
dear to their desponding hearts. 

Dull, heavy echoes like the tumbling of 
distant waters prevailed for a few moments 
—then startlingly interrupted by the sharp 
reports of musketry, as if a picket was driven 
in—then the loud thunder of the alarm guns 
and the roll of the drums succeeded. The 
firing soon became heavy on the right and 
left; but the experienced ear of Everard de¬ 
tected the proofs of a conflict too stationary 
to warrant the belief of a total surprise or roiit 
on the part of the enemy. Towards the 
Schuylkill the report of small arms, like the 
rattling of hail, had been incessant for half 
an hour, and then the brazen-mouthed can¬ 
non began to speak to the contested ques¬ 
tion. 

The vapor obstinately clung to the scene 
of action, as if to veil the work of death from 
the eyes of heaven. No being on earth could 
have felt an interest so fearfully profound in 
this single contest as the Everard family. The 
father rapidly walked with irregular steps be¬ 
fore his embowered mansion; the mother was 
pale as marble and absorbed in prayer; the 
daughter was intensely gazing into the bo¬ 
som of the vapor, her face whiter than the 
driven snow, her eyes enlarged ,far beyond 
their ordinary size, dark as bottomless fbnn- 
i tains, and yet bringing up no image from the 
troubled field of battle. 

The. sun was some hours above the eastern 
horizon and began to throw strong bursts ot 
sunlight into the sea of fog which soon moved 
up towards the hills. Washington had call¬ 
ed his reserve to the field; the enemy had 
not been driven from a single post; he reach¬ 
ed a pencilled order to the impetuous Fred¬ 
erick to charge along with the brave Colonel 
Matthews, who flew to the duty which hehnd 
ardently sought. Frederick thought a moment 
of the mansion house, strained his eyes to¬ 
wards it as for the last time and saw a vista 
opened up through the disturbed vapor quite 
to the spot where he had left all that was 
precious to him on earth. He fancied he 
could discern the faintly defined form of his 
three friends. He thought of the glass—and 
rushed to the charge. 

' The breaking up of the fog had been the 
signal to Maria to raise the spy glass. There 
she stood, as if her-whole soul went out with 
I her strained'vision. She noticed the move- 
; ments of the charge—distinguished the bold 
outline of Frederickon his war horse, apparent¬ 
ly casting his farewell look towards the hull 
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| an( j then rushing onward to the silent, deadly 
I tuof the sword and bayonet. The opposing 
I forces mingled; the fog settled down again 
i ]jge a curtain dropped by invisible hands. 
’ Maria tottered forward, fell upon her face 
' and shrieked—‘he’s lost—he’s lost!’ She 
and her mother both became insensible. 

• Everard’s bosom swelled with self-reproach 
as he heard the glorious strains of ‘ God save 
the King’ rolling from abatallionband up the 

: hills. lie hastily seized his musket and 
munitions of war, and began to march for the 
, battle plain' before he noticed his prostrate 
- and insensible wife and daughter. He 
stopped—raised and restored them to vitality 
. again— and, as the sunlight burst out tri- 
. umphantly, saw the divisions of the American 
1 army in retreat, and the British camp break- 
■ inir up and filing towards Philadelphia. 

. ° * * * * * 

Twelve hundred killed and wounded lay 
i on the fields of Germantown. The brave 
. General Nash and his aid were cold on the 
plain. None could tell the fate of Matthews 
I or Frederick. Washington, like a chafed 
i lion, removed to another thicket whence he 
■" could leap upon the foe—and the mansion 
house became again a house of mourning. 

, Maria's nervous system was prostrated. Apa¬ 
thy of soul and a torpor of animal life per- 
' vaded her entire being. Was she to become 
: the fourth victim on the altar of revolutionary 
' sacrifice J Day by day she wasted away, 

' looking more like an exquisite piece of statu- 

• ary, white almost to transparency, and cold 
as the marble itself. 

Nature is insensible to scenes of human 
| woe, and clothes herself in her brightest robes 
! when the sons and daughters of humanity are 
‘clothed in the weeds of the grave. October 
■; was a resplendent month. One of its last 
, evenings was flooded with the gushing moon¬ 
beams poured like molten silver all over the 
"brown background of the fallen leaves and 
. '.he seared shrubbery. Maria seemed weaker 
than usual. Her mother had just said in the 
language of soothing tenderness, ‘has my 
dear daughter leaned on the world—and has 
it, like a broken reed, pierced her bosom V 
.* * * * Frederick stood before them. 

• He had been a prisoner of war for three 
weeks. Released by an exchange, he had 
■flown to the mansion on wings of love and 
gratitude. 

The venerable Everard lost two sons and 
gained one by the revolution; and Pennsyl¬ 
vania gained a name which she preserves in 
the proudest archives of her history, as a 
.model of intellectual purity, chivalry, and un- 
. rallied honor. 
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THE BURNING OF THE SHIPS. . 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


The following Tale will be found, we trust, to possess a vivid interest, and to 
be marked with freshness and piquancy. If there be in it a passage calcu¬ 
lated to give pain to an individual of the very respectable sect to which the 
heroine belonged, we have neither lot nor part in this matter. We have 
more than once borne our unequivocal testimony as regards our respect for 
that profession.— Ed. K. 

On a bright morning in May, 1778, a young man, dressed in 
the uniform of the Continental service, was seen walking slowly 
along the high road leading from the interior of New-Jersey, to¬ 
ward the village of BordentowD, and about two miles from that 
place. His gait I have said betokened no great haste; on the 
contrary, he stopped repeatedly to gather wild flowers, which he 
tore in pieces without remorse, or ruth. His walk was to and fro 
before the opening of a shaded by-path, leading through a wood 
that skirted the nigh-road, and ever and anon, as he passed that 
retired path, he cast an anxious and eager gaze along its narrow 
vista. I would have waged any sum that he expected some one 
from that direction—but—whom 1 .Gentle reader, if you guess 
not already, you will be at no loss when I describe the outward 
appearance of that youth. He was tall, erect, well proportioned 
in figure, with an open and expressive countenance and healthy 
complexion, browned by exposure to the sun—in fact, the very 
man to be in love with some romantic country girl, against the 
unreasonable wishes of her friends, and in defiance of the stem 
commands of a proud and ambitious, or mean and money-seeking 
father. Were I writing a fictitious tale, such a man should have 
been my hero, and I consider myself fortunate in finding him 
ready furnished to my hand. For though common enough in 
novels, and other fictitious and unprofitable stories, this sort of 
character is hard to find in real life. 

Our youth thus continued to pace backward and forward, to 
the great damage of the aforesaid wild flowers and his fingers* 
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ends, (which he gnawed as if the arrival of his sweetheart de¬ 
pended upon the annihilation of the same,) for the space of half 
an hour, though in his estimation it was a half day at least, or 
some period of duration between that and eternity. But he did 
not wait in vain. Suddenly he quickened his pace, turned rapidly 
down the shaded by-path into the wood, trampling unheeded 
whole beds of violets and arbatus in his course. It would have 
puzzled an indifferent observer to guess the cause of that sudden 
impulse. But lovers, as all who have acted in that capacity know, 
are blessed with a special keenness of vision, or a peculiar instinct, 
teaching them with the certainty of demonstration the approach 
of that object ‘ dearer to them than life.’ The waving of a shawl, 
the glancing of a ribbon through trees, which no human vision 
under other circumstances could penetrate, is enough, and was 
for our hero. They met—there was a taking hold of hands and 
a kiss, followed, like all stolen kisses, by a conscious and half 
guilty look around, to be sure no envious eye gazed upon the 
scene. This ceremony performed, the gentleman drew the lady’s 
arm within his, and the happy pair, leaving the path, walked to a 
clump of pines, under which they found, upon an old log, a rural 
and lover-like seat. 

But why this mysterious meeting in the loneliness of the silent 
wood ? Can that erect and noble bearing belong to some pro¬ 
scribed outlaw, endeared by his misery and his guilt to the gentle 
lady ? Can that open and engaging countenance cover the false 
heart, and base purposes of a villain 1 Or, less guilty, if not less 
miserable, is poverty his only but unpardonable crime in the eyes 
of a hardhearted father 1 Surely, some unexplained, some horri¬ 
ble obstacle, disturbs as usual the never smooth ‘ course of true 
love,’ or why this secret meeting beneath the deep shadow of 
yonder evergreens, with no better seat than a gum log, instead of 
comfortably courting on the parlour sofa, or behind the more con¬ 
genial concealment afforded by the honeysuckles that twine so 
gracefully over the nice summerhouse at the foot of the garden ? 

Were mine a tale of the imagination, I would reserve the de¬ 
velopment of this mystery for the last chapter. But I write history, 
and must tell truth, as I go along. The gentleman, I have said, 
was a soldier. The lady, I must now inform the reader was a 
Quaker, ‘ by the world so called.’ It was against the ‘ testi¬ 
mony of early Friends’ to paint likenesses, and the rule was not 
so often infringed in the time of Emma Richie’s youth, as it is at this 
day. I cannot therefore give a minute description of her appear¬ 
ance, without drawing upon fancy for the materials, which I am 
determined not to do in this true story. I only know, as all will 
take for granted, that she was beautiful, and that her complexion 
was of the transparent kind usually attendant upon light hair and 
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eyes. But her hair was brown, and her eyes of a colour so dark 
that they were generally supposed to be black. The hair, as it curl¬ 
ed naturally over her white and rounding forehead, was surpassingly 
beautiful, but like all other beauty, proved a source of serious 
trouble to its possessor. It had long been a cause of uneasiness 
of mind to all the straight-haired members of the women’s meet¬ 
ings, and was finally declared to be against the discipline by that 
body. A delegation of two old Friends was sent ‘ to treat’ with 
her parents about the matter, and authorized to set it straight. 
The father declared that he had nothing to do in the business; 
the mother professed ‘ great concern on her mind;’ but the hair 
contumaciously continued to curl, and it was shrewdly guessed by 
many that no very effectual measures were ever taken to reform 
the beautiful error. There was an air of real or affected demure¬ 
ness about Emma’s mouth, which but for the contradiction of her 
eyes, would have given too prim an expression to her face. As 
it was, her friends were often puzzled to determine when she was 
in fun or earnest, sober or mischievous. But her smile left no 
longer room for doubt. It shed over her face a joyous but sweet 
and composed expression perfectly irresistible. It broke upon her 
features like a June sunbeam upon the fields of green grass and 
yellow grain and waving forests, or like that beautiful and glad- 
ening effect of early day, before his rays have reached the valleys 
and the plain, which the prophet so poetically termed ‘ the morn¬ 
ing spread upon the mountains.’ These particulars are to a great 
extent matters of record. The curling hair appears to have been 
the subject of grave discussion at more than one ‘ meeting of bu¬ 
siness,’ and the case of two young men is also recorded, who 
were ‘ dealt with for too frequent gazing’ at the same, and the 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, during silent- meeting, instead 
of directing their attention to some more profitable subject. The 
young men pleaded guilty, and ‘ submitted to treatment,’ urging, 
as some palliation, the strength of the temptation and the weak¬ 
ness of poor humanity. Upon acknowledging that they were 
* sorry they had disobliged Friends,’ the culprits were readmitted 
into favor. 

Emma’s dress comported with the rules of her society, and was 
as fine in its texture, as neatly fitted to the figure, and had recei¬ 
ved as much care in its arrangement, as ever was bestowed on the 
dress of a fashionable belle, or the strictest member of the society 
of Friends. In this there was no non-conformity to rules, which 
although they proscribe all gay colors, cannot, alas! divert the 
woman’s attention from her attire. The fault is not in the rules, 
which are excellent, but the passion exists in the female bosom 
and must have indulgence. Refuse her the colors of the rain- 
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bow, forbid her to deck her person in its dyes, and she will devote 
equal attention in devising herself dresses out of white muslin, 
drab merino, and fawn-colored silk. 

Emma’s consisted of a white silk bonnet, very small, and close 
to her face, tied with white ribbon; white muslin gown, and a 
white crape shawl around her shoulders, and gathered up so as to 
show the graceful rounding of her figure. The only colored 
article upon her person was a pink ribbon, which she wore around 
her neck; an indulgence for some reason allowed to the young 
members, while all other colors are most especially eschewed. 
Even this is not recommended, only permitted, and that much 
against the weight upon the minds of the strictest of the sect. If 
they can, the young friends are advised to do without the indul¬ 
gence ; but if that is impossible, a pink ribbon, provided it be not 
too long, is allowed in consideration of the weakness of the younger 
sisterhood. Some of the other rules concerning dress are appa¬ 
rently less reasonable. Why the women are allowed to dress in 
black, while that color is denied the men, is incomprehensible. 
But that man who would presume to clothe his shoulders in a 
black coat, might as well deny the inspiration of George Fox. 
A set of heterodox Quakers exist in the neighborhood of Boston. 
The principal point in which they differ from the Society, and the 
only one by which they can be outwardly distinguished, is that 
of being addicted to black coats. 

But my reader must be anxious to hear what is going on all 
this while between the lovers. I give notice that I mean to detail 
no private conversation, except what concerns the stoiy, and which 
he has therefore a right to know. The rest I shall consider 
sacred. 

“ But what in the world kept you so long ?” inquired the lover. 

“ Indeed I could not help it, William. We are to have the 
English Friends at dinner, and mother wanted my aid. I should 
not have got off at all, if she had not sent me to neighbor Com¬ 
stock’s for a basket of fifth month dukes." 

“ What in the name of nonsense are they ?” 

“ That is the way with you world’s people. You are so given 
to the Heathenish appellation of days and months, that you cannot 
understand a Christian language.” 

“ If your eyes would keep your counsel Emma, you might 
make a capital quiz; but they always tell the truth. But what 
do you mean by fifth month dukes ?” 

“ Cherries that ripen in the fifth month, by the world’s people 
called ‘ May-dukes.’ ” 

“ Nonsense.” 

u I see thee thinks us fools ; but in truth we are not so very 
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particular. But friend Comstock is a little more so than the rest 
of us. He does not feel easy to call one of Heaven’s gifts after 
a Heathen idol.” 

“ Friend Comstock is right then, and consistent. You would 
not call the month after the Heathen god, and why should you the 
fruit ? Is it not quite as absurd to say 1 fifth month,' as 1 fifth 
month dukes ?’ The only difference is, that you are used to the 
first and not to the second.” 

“ I would not have said a word to thee, William, about the fool¬ 
ish cherries, had I supposed they would have put thee in such a 
pet. But if thee will promise to be pleased again, I’ll adopt friend 
Comstock’s expression, since thee prefers it. I am always glad 
to oblige thee.” 

“ Well, no matter, Emma. I’m a fool, and you shall say what 
you please. Here is a little present for you. You must wear it 
for me. Ibought it of a French pedler. It was the prettiest 
he had.” 

“ I’ll keep it for thy sake, William; but only think of my going 
to meeting with a blue ribbon round my neck ? What could I say 
to old Friends ? If it were pink, now!” 

“ Why so ; is it less gay ?” 

“ Oh! pink is the color of the rose, thee knows.” 

“ And blue that of the sky. But why are you so fond of drab ? 
That is not the color of the rose !” 

“ Oh ! drab is the natural color of the wool.” 

“ Did you ever see a drab sheep, Emma ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know what is the reason ; and further, I don’t 
care. Early Friends wore it, and we choose to.” 

“ Exactly, and you have given the only good reason I ever 
heard yet —you so choose. In a free country, it is unanswerable; 
but it is only so as far as you do choose, and should not operate 
upon those who do not. This only convinces me of what I have 
often told you, that you are the veriest slaves in Christendom. 
That invisible Pope, the weight of the meeting, holds you in more 
than inquisitional awe. You must needs practice what you see 
no reason for, and abstain from enjoyments you deem innocent; 
and if you venture to ask a reason for the one or the other, your 
mouths are stopped by the information that such was the practice 
of early Friends, or by some other engagement equally convincing 
to a reasonable, and reasoning mind. You remind me-” 

“ Now, William, hold thy tongue ; for if thee sets fairly under 
way on that subject, thee will never stop until it has made me 
angry. Beside, thee cannot convince me.” 

“ Convince ! no, indeed, I’m not fool enough to hope it. There 
is one reason why no one of your Society ever can be convinced. 
It is part of the discipline, I believe, never to listen to any reason 
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that makes against its errors. I convince ! Moses and the Pro¬ 
phets, the four Evangelists, with St. Paul to boot, have failed, and 
I can scarcely expect to succeed !” 

“ Do they say any thing against Friends ?” 

“ They do not mention the Society by name, I believe, but are 
pretty hard upon some of its errors.” 

“ Come, William, we have had enough of this. Thee is too 
fond of the subject, and want discretion in urging it so far. Why 
should thee be so anxious to change my views upon this subject ? 
There are no essential differences between us. Why cannot thou 
adhere to thy forms, thy bishops, with their white sleeves, and thy 
steeple houses, as George Fox called them? If I do not feel able 
to adopt them, I shall not scold thee for doing so. Thou art un¬ 
just in thy abuse of Friend’s principles. I am attached to them; 
then why should I change them? Our difference need neither di¬ 
vide our hearts here, nor separate our destinies hereafter. We 
both adore one God and Father, both trust in the merits and inter¬ 
cession of one Saviour, and pray for the sanctifying influence of 
the same Holy Spirit, to guide us into all truth. Our peculiari¬ 
ties are harmless, if not meritorious. My parents, all whom I 
love, except thee, are Friends. It would be a sore cause of grief 
to them, especially to my mother, were I to leave their faith. 
Then why urge me ? My principles shall never clash with thine. 
I am satisfied to see those who can, consistently with their own 
feelings, practice its forms, while in conformity to that portion of 
inward light given to me, I prefer the principles and bear the 
testimony of Friends. But I’ll promise tliee one thing, William 
—I will never turn preacher, that is if I can help it.” 

“ That would be a pity; for you have a copious gift. I 
never heard so full an outpouring from the gallery. I hope you 
feel easier. But is it possible you have not felt the curiosity 
to ask, what urgent reason induced me to send for you this 
morning ?” 

“ Why, there is nothing to be curious about. Thee’s always 
crazy to see me. Thee never wrote me a note in thy life, with¬ 
out having an urgent cause to see me.” 

“Yes, but I have a seriously urgent one this time. If you will 
promise not to faint, I’ll tell you. You need not turn so pale, you 
goose. It i£ not much after all. Only we expect an attack upon 
the ships at Bordentown.” 

“ When ? not to-day ?” 

“ No, but to-night. A considerable force, in small vessels, has 
reached Burlington, and we have no doubt they are designed to 
destroy the property here.” 

“ At Burlington ! they may be here in an hour.” 

“ We have taken measures to be advised by signals, of the mo- 
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ment they leave Burlington. The wind is adverse, and they can¬ 
not beat up here in less than two or three hours.” 

“ But you do not mean to contend with them ?” 

“ It is true, we cannot hope to protect the ships ; but M’Caul- 
ley will not give up without firing a gun or two, by way of com¬ 
pliment. We have made preparations to annoy them without 
giving them much chance to hurt us. n 

“ Dear me! I shall have no peace until it is over. Why did 
thee tell me, William, since I can do no good ?” 

“ Yes, but you can. Emma, you know how obnoxious your 
father is to the enemy. His Quaker feelings have kept his hands 
from blood, but not from aiding us rebels in many important par¬ 
ticulars. He has set a bad example to his society, who have 
generally been as submissive as the king’s people could desire. 
It is believed that the opportunity will be taken to strike terror 
unto all evil doers through him. I fear this is part of the duty 
assigned to the force at Burlington. We must avoid a repetition 
of the Caldwell tragedy. Your father must remove his family 
into the interior. I was on my way to see him, but heard he had 
gone to Crosswick’s meeting. As I could not wait, I resolved to 
entrust the secret with you. Wait till he comes home, and then 
communicate the news in private.” 

“ But why keep it secret ? Should not our neighbors-” 

“ No, they are in no danger.” 

“ Oh, dear! when will the war be over. Thou art surely Qua¬ 
ker enough to desire peace.” 

“ Oh, yes! honorable peace. And then, that farm we talked 
about.” 

“ Yes, but first, thy profession of Friends’ principles—the ex¬ 
change of these gaudy regimentals for a drab coat reaching to thy 
heels, and broad enough to cover both of us of a rainy day. How 
respectable thee will look—maybe seated in the gallery.” 

“ Very pleasant indeed, to the fancy, but like most of her pic¬ 
tures, not likely to be realized .” 

“ Not realized! How are we to be married then, and go upon 
that farm ? Docs thee expect me to disoblige Friends, and offend 
my parents, just to pleasure thee ? I thought there was not hin g 
hard or impossible to lovers !” 

“ Emma, you are incorrigible. Is there no article in the disci¬ 
pline against malicious mischief? Your father would not care if 
we were married to-morrow, provided he knew nothing of it, till 
it were done, and was not compromised with the meeting. Your 
mother would not be pleased, I know, but after awhile she would 
remember that I am not a Presbyterian, and might have been 
worse than I am. Then as to Friends, they would read you out, 
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and after a month or so, read you in again, and there would he 
an end.” 

“That is true; I should only have to express my sorrow, which 
before a month I may truly do, and the fold would be opened to 
the wandering and repentant lamb.” 

“ Emma, I must bid you good-by; for my time has expired. 
Remember what I told you ; I shall not feel easy till you are off.. 
Don’t fear for me. I’ll dodge the balls for your sake. Good-by!” 

“ Farewell, William; I did not think thee would go so soon. 
I will do all thee said. Farewell!” 

The young soldier brought a horse from the wood, and rode 
away at full gallop. The lady wiped divers tears from her eyes, 
and quietly pursued her way to neighbor Comstock’s house, 
where she procured a supply of ‘ fifth month dukes,’ and return¬ 
ed home. 


CHAPTER H. 

When Emma reached home she found her mother and all the 
family busy in preparing a grand dinner for the expected strangers. 
The English Friends, Joseph Dido and Martha Nagelby, were that 
morning holding meeting at Crosswicks, where it may gratify my 
readers to learn they were favoured, (see their Journal, page 37,) 
with a ‘ comfortable sitting and a plentiful opening.’ Joseph 
and Martha were, as their names prove, not man and wife; and 
though to the world it may seem strange that a rosy English gen¬ 
tleman of forty should leave his wife and children to visit 
Friends in America, with a companion young and handsome, of 
the softer sex, whose husband also remained in England, let not 
the Philistine scoff, nor the daughter of the uncircumcised sneer 
thereat. Such things are not uncommon among Friends, and be 
it spoken to the credit of this moral people, I never heard of any 
harm coming of the practice. A visit from a travelling Friend, 
more especially when he is also an English Friend , is esteemed 
a great honor, and calls forth the most solid testimonials of hos¬ 
pitality. 

At twelve, then the usual dinner hour in the country, all the 
preparations were completed, and Jonathan Richie’s equipage was 
seen approaching up the avenue of young poplars. This valuable 
exotic nad been lately introduced into the country, and Jonathan 
was as eager as any of his neighbors to ornament his grounds 
with their stiff and lofty forms. There they stood straight and 
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tall, like some maiden ladies I have seen, neither useful nor orna¬ 
mental. I need not describe the equipage: every body has seen 
a Jersey waggon, and knows what it was of old, and is now. It 
approached, drawn by two of those fat, lazy, and lounging horses 
which rich farmers always drive, and at the slow gait to which 
they are accustomed. Joseph Dido and Martha Nag^eby were 
accompanied by Nathaniel Comstock and Samuel Robertson, two 
public Friends, connected with Crosswick’s meeting and Jonathan 
Richie. 

Friend Dido was a handsome comfortable looking Englishman, 
with the appearance and manners of a gentleman. Martha, his 
companion, a tall fine looking woman, of dignified appearance, and 
rather comely face. Nathaniel Comstock looked, as he was, the 
quintessence of quaker formality. He scorned all form, though 
without, being aware that in his studied opposition to ‘ the world’s 
ways,’ he had slipped to the other extreme, and was as much a 
slave to a formal avoidance, as the ‘ world’s people’ can be to an 
observance of them. It was with him a point of conscience to 
keep his hat on in the house, during the most oppressive weather 
and under the most inconvenient circumstances. When he ac¬ 
costed a Friend in the street, he would double brace his sinews 
and stiffen his body, and pronounce his ‘how’s thee do’ through 
his inmost nose, as if the whole ceremony were a part of his reli¬ 
gion. Nathaniel was a selfish, money loving, worldly minded man, 
encased in the outward covering of a Quaker. I desire to do no 
injustice to this respectable community, but such persons exist 
among them as well as among other societies of Christians. It 
is no -argument against a good thing, that it is liable to" ^abuse. 
Nathaniel knew that a strict conformity to its discipline would en¬ 
sure him the countenance and support of his society provided he 
could keep his inward rascality to himself. In this he succeeded, 
though his character was not above suspicion with the wiser por¬ 
tion of the meeting. Still he was rich : and wealth is power, with 
all men, or societies of men, civil or religious, and with the self 
denying and world contemning Quakers as well as others. So 
long as Nathaniel was contented to remain in a lay capacity he 
found no opposition, but he was suddenly bitten with that restless 
flea, ambition, and aspired to the ministry. Friends did not ap¬ 
prove the proposition, and the candidate was advised to wait and test 
the call more fully. But the ‘ weight on his mind increased’ so 
fast, and ‘ his uneasiness’ became so pressing, that he was at last 
permitted to ‘relieve his mind.’ Accordingly, on the first ensuing 
first day, being the seventh of eighth month, 1770, he took his 
seat among the ministers and before long arose. Great expectation 
was excited, as usual, at the ‘ opening’ of a new public Friend, 
and while Nathaniel stood in silence fora minute before he began 
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to speak, you might have heard the profound stillness that reigned 
around. A pin which dropped from Sybella Hoskins’ starched 
neckerchief, was distinctly heard as it struck the floor, to the ex¬ 
treme end of the men’s meeting. At length the words began to 
drop, one by one, from Nathaniel’s nose, (I had liked to have said 
mouth,) with an interval of about thirty seconds between each. 

‘ It—has-been—on—my—mind-for a—long time, to address 

Friends-The thought weighs heavy on my mind- 

and I can’t feel easy to suppress it. It appears to me,- 

that it would be more consistent and becoming for all Friends to 
mind their own business.’ 

The pronunciation of the first six words occupied three minutes. 
The next clause was delivered with more rapidity, one or two 
words at a time, like water from a full porter bottle, as the speaker 
proceeded, the matter continued to flow more readily, like the 
aforesaid bottle, when having lost some of its contents, it bolts out 
the remainder as fast as the internal vacuum can be supplied. 
The rest was given forth freely: the voice raised, and the words 
were pronounced at its highest and most discordant pitch, the bot¬ 
tle having nearly emptied itself. 

This was not esteemed a very reaching sermon, but as Na¬ 
thaniel was just opening, it was hoped he would become ‘ much 
enlarged.’ He made several subsequent attempts, but not much 
‘ to approvalas he had received, he gave but little. The best at¬ 
tempt was his last, and it is still quoted and deemed worthy of 
preservation in the country. He rose one day, and without pre¬ 
amble or addition, he expressed the following elegant and appro¬ 
priate sentiment—‘Young folks thinks old folks fools, but old 
folks knows young folks to he fools.’ This was his last public 
testimony. His wife met him at the door of the meeting house, 
and before the congregated elders—the very weight of the meet¬ 
ing—thus accosted him,—“ Oh! Nathaniel, why will thee make 
such a fool of thyself.” Whether this gentle remonstrance had 
the effect, or he received a hint from the old Friends that he was not 
approved of, is not known : but he never felt moved again. He 
continued however strictest of the strict in his deportment and 
conversation. He it was who always addressed an old tinker, by 
name ‘ Munday,’ as ‘ neighbor Second day;’ and of whose 
* Fifth month dukes’ the reader has already heard enough. 

So much for Nathaniel’s history and character. I cannot for¬ 
bear some description of his outer man, for it was original and un¬ 
imitated. He was very tall and very thin. His very small head 
was thinly covered with gray hair and attached to a nose of im¬ 
mense proportions and singular conformation. It was anlsoceles’ 
triangle, resting on its shortest side, as its base, and of course 
stuck out almost directly from his face, with the air, as he walked, 
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head and chin erect, of a greyhound when he hears the horn of the 
morning. An old Indian of the Brotherton tribe, styled it the 
‘father of all noses.’ Beneath this phenomenon opened as sin¬ 
gular a mouth. In its quiescent state it did not look very large, 
being puckered up like the mouth of Nathaniel’s purse. Like .it, 
too, its openings were little profitable to his neighbors, though 
both possessed a capacity for reception wonderful to behold. 
Imagine this mouth and nose fixed by a long and thin neck, on as 
long and thin a body, and this supported by a pair of the merest 
spindle-shanks, attached to two of the heaviest and most ill shaped 
feet in New-Jersey,and you have Nathaniel Comstock—of whom 
enough for the present. 

Samuel Robertson was the very reverse of his thin neighbor, 
in disposition and in person; and clearly demonstrated, in his life 
and conversation, that all the usages of his society might be strictly 
and religiously observed, without offending those from whom he 
differed in sentiment, or infringing one rule of true and genuine 
politeness. Samuel was a gentleman by nature and education, in 
heart and in manner. In his day, he appears to have been con¬ 
sidered rather a phenomenon among his people. In point of edu¬ 
cation, there were probably few among them equal to him ; but 
doubtless many possessed his other good qualities. If it were not 
so, the Society of Friends have made a rapid improvement. For 
where we could show one wolf in sheep’s clothing, like Nathaniel, 
we could produce ten who have imitated Samuel Robertson in 
his gentlemanly deportment, his liberal feelings, and his generous 
philanthropy. 

Jonathan Richie was never meant by nature for a Quaker; and 
though he wore the dress and observed the outward practices of 
the sect, was totally deficient in that spirit of forbearance under 
insult, or, to speak more correctly, that suppression of the irritable 
feelings, which forms an important part of the practice of its pro¬ 
fessors. Still, though quick, he was easily appeased, true-heart¬ 
ed and intelligent. He had taken great interest in the Colonial 
cause, and itched to have his hand in the work. But the influ¬ 
ence of his wife and friends had sufficed to keep his fingers from 
fight and himself from expulsion. 

Rachel Richie was a fat and prejudiced, but at the same time 
kind and hospitable '61tl woman, perfectly satisfied with herself 
and ‘ Friends,’ and firmly convinced that all the rest of the world 
were in the bonds of iniquity, and the depths of ignorance. This 
good opinion of herself and her opinion showed itself on all occa¬ 
sions, and sometimes provoked our young acquaintance, William 
Vallette, (Emma’s lover,) beyond forbearance, though he had 
every reason to desire her good feelings. She would take fre¬ 
quent occasion to observe upon his religious opinions, the form of 
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prayer, written discourses, and observance of Christmas, Easter, 
&c., all which she termed ‘ Heathen superstitions,’ evidently 
without entertaining any idea of the meaning of the charge. This 
invariably brought on an argument in the course of which, while 
she always displayed a sorrowful ignorance of every thing in the 
shape of books, except the contents of two or three ‘ Journals of 
travelling Friends.’ Rachel would express a provoking and con¬ 
descending pity for her young friend’s blindness, which invariably 
threw him out of his argument into a passion. If lie stood this 
unmoved, she was sure to conquer him. After he had exhausted 
all his ingenuity upon some (in his opinion) absurdity of her 
creed, and nailed it with scripture, she would dress her face in a 
half contemptuous, half pitying smile, and complacently answ r er, 
that she ‘ did not feel easy to adopt that opinion;’ that ‘ the 
light within her was sufficient for her,’ or, to his equal satisfac¬ 
tion, that ‘ Friends thought otherwise.’ This in answer to a 
plain injunction of Scripture would inevitably throw poor Yallette 
into a fever, which was only increased by the placid, and still 
contemptuous and pitying smile, with which his petulance was 
received. Upon one occasion, he was tempted to retaliate upon 
her the disrespect she had expressed toward a venerable clergy¬ 
man of the Episcopal Church, by denying the inspiration of John 
Stokes, a highly gifted minister whom Friend Rachel almost 
adored, and quite worshipped. He persuaded her to admit, that 
though John’s inspiration might be fully equal to that which dic¬ 
tated the bible, yet that since the bible was certainly an inspired 
production, all other inspiration must unite with it, and all which 
should differ from, or be in any particular unlike the inspiration 
of the bible could not be inspiration at all. ‘Well then,’ said 
he, ‘ show me that holy men were ever inspired to speak non¬ 
sense, and I will believe the nonsense of John Stokes to be in¬ 
spiration ; but not till then.’ There was an end of all calmness 
and placidity upon the countenance of Friend Rachel in a mo¬ 
ment. Contempt gave way to rage, and Yallette was glad to 
escape the presence. As he valued his chance for Emma’s hand, 
he took care to avoid theological disputes with her mother from 
that time forward. 

Here, as I write for the instruction of my fellow men, I must 
be permitted to waste a little upon them. Dr. Franklin used to 
say, that if all things lost on earth went to the moon, how full 
she must be of good advice. , Nevertheless, I am resolved to do 
my duty, and to wash my hands of the blood of all men. 

Firstly, then, ye aspirants after and pretenders to the light of 
inspiration, never admit the bible to be the true standard, by which 
your claims shall be weighed. It will prove a dangerous test, and 
ten to one you will suffer by the comparison. You have heard 
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of that celebrated philosopher, who in pity for the blindness of 
this dark world, hung his rushlight upon a tall post. It gave no 
great amount of radiance, it is true; yet as it shone at midnight, 
amid pitch darkness, and was hung above the heads of his neigh¬ 
bors, it passed among them for a new star, or a comet. But the 
philosopher became ambitious with partial success, and resolved 
to lend his powerful aid to the sun, and having so effectually 
lighted the night, proposed to illuminate the noonday. As might 
have been predicted, he made but a poor business of it. His 
lamp burned, but gave forth darkness rather than light, since the 
only visible evidence that it continued to blaze, was the smoke it 
evolved. Its fire evidently was not of the same essence with the 
heaven-born radiance of the glorious sun ; and even his neighbors 
perceived how little claim his paltry light had to a communion 
with the stars of the firmament, when they saw it perched scarce 
out of their reach, on the top of a twenty feet pole. 

Then take wisdom from the philosopher’s failure, ye who would 
hold up the light of your vaunted inspiration to aid the beams of 
the sun of righteousness. Keep your candle from his rays—hide 
it by day—bring it forth only by night. 

Secondly, You who are given to religious arguments, with 
bigoted and ignorant partizans, beware how you insinuate aught 
against the purity of their creed, or the perfection of their pro¬ 
phets, but content yourself with defending your own ; you will 
find it sufficient occupation. You may naturally conclude, that 
since they take all sorts of liberties with your creed and your 
teachers, you may with propriety express your sentiments in re¬ 
turn. You will find yourself mistaken, and give unpardonable 
offence. If you have no reason to regard the good or ill opinion 
of your adversary, it may be very well and very satisfactory to 
speak your mind ; but if you are courting his daughter, or wish to 
borrow his money, by all means keep it to yourself. 

The visiters were ushered into the parlour, opened specially for 
this occasion, and received by Emma and her mother. 

“ Joseph Dido, my wife, my daughter,—Martha Nazleby, my 
wife, my daughter Emma.” 

“Pleased to see thee, Joseph—pleased to see you all, friends. 
Emma, take friend Nazleby’s bonnet. Samuel, how’s thee do ? 
Well, Nathaniel, how’s thee? And Rebecca?—I heerd she was 
poorly.” 

“ Complains of being some better this morning, thank thee, 
Rachel.” 

“Come, Rachel,” said Jonathan, “has thee got nothing for 
these Friends ? They have ridden far this morning.” 

“ We can give them something, but poor to what such travel¬ 
lers have been used to.” 
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“ We are not used to any thing better than thou art, Rachel, 
I assure thee,” said Friend Dido, as they walked into the room 
where dinner was prepared. 

It may be as well to remark here, one peculiarity by which 
an English Friend may be distinguished. He speaks good Eng¬ 
lish. It must be from disinclination to take the necessary trouble 
rather than from ignorance, that American Quakers so universally 
commit high treason against the King in his capacity of Defender 
of the Grammar. ‘ How’s thee do’—‘ thee would,’ &.C., certainly 
come much easier to the tongue than ‘ how dost thou do,’ and 
‘thou wouldst.’ 

Being seated at the table, our Friends assumed that solemn 
manner and perfect silence which always precedes their meals— 
an appropriate and affecting ceremony, when the form is accom¬ 
panied and sanctified by the inward and spiritual grace. The 
dinner progressed -without much conversation, except an occasional 
remark passing between Joseph and Samuel, and the brief and 
oft repeated exhortations to eat, addressed to the guests on the 
part of their host and hostess. 

“ Why, Friend Dido, I declare thee does not eat at all. Do 
take some more of the roast pig—well then, try the boiled beef, 
thee’l find it very good—No ? Well, this is a very tender young 
chicken. Emma, give Joseph some chicken. Martha, I am afraid 
thee finds nothing thee likes ; why, thee eats nothing at all.” 

Nathaniel did not open his mouth to speak, except to say “Yes, 
thank thee,” when Jonathan offered to replenish his plate; but 
sat with his tall figure bent to the table, his nose almost touching 
it, and poured the food into his capacious mouth with a rapidity 
and energy truly miraculous. It was well he wore a napkin close 
to his chin, for his mouth, even his, was not able to receive the 
torrent with which he fed it. Some wondered were all this food 
went to. It ran to nose and feet. 

When the meal was finished, the conversation began. 

“ Thou wert at Burlington Quarterly Meeting, Joseph, I be¬ 
lieve,” said Samuel Robertson, who though an American, was 
conscientiously scrupulous of speaking ungrammatically, and was 
almost a solitary exception to the general rule. 

“ Yes,” said Joseph. 

“ Was Robert Dot at meeting ?” 

“ Yes, and Susan Sacherville. We had a profitable meeting, 
and experienced a great state of inwardness.” 

“ I thought so,” said Nathaniel, wiping his mouth. “ Robert 
Dot was highly favored on that day. The power accompanying 
his words was very reaching. Did thee not feel it so Joseph?” 

“ Yes, at first; but Robert himself told me he over-stayed the 
motion, and persisted to speak, though he felt an inward inclining 
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to sit down, and so it came to pass that great flatness and unea¬ 
siness ensued. The latter part reminded me of George Fox’s prison 
—‘ the savour whereof was very grievous to be endured.’ ” 

“ Was there not some difference among Friends at that meet¬ 
ing,” inquired Friend Rachel. 

“Yes,” said Martha. “ John Pearce, as soon as the meeting was 
gathered into an inward, waiting state of mind, felt constrained 
to address Friends. He felt some concern on his mind on account 
of backsliding of certain former members, calling themselves Free 
Quakers, ana violating the testimony concerning war, holding 
what they termed defensive war to be allowable. John had 
it on his mind to confer privately with Joseph Haywood on the 
matter.” 

“Was Joseph at meeting?” 

“Yes, and John had opportunity with him afterward, and let 
him know his uneasiness; but it was not removed.” 

“Did Joseph speak?” 

“ He expressed himself under weight. But it was signified by 
Friends, that, as lie was under dealing for contumacity, it would 
not be to approval.” 

“ I hear Tobias Haley opened as a public Friend.” 

“ Yes, and a new woman Friend appeared in supplication, but 
not to edification of Friends.” 

At this period of the conversation, Jonathan, who would much 
rather have talked with the Englishman about the wonderful 
things in the old country, of the events and prospects of the strug¬ 
gling Colonists, and had attempted in vain to turn the current, 
left the room on pretence of business. Emma, who had watched 
in vain an opportunity to speak privately with him, soon followed 
and delivered her message. 

“ That was kind in William, and I will not forget it. He is 
a fine fellow; don’t thee think so, Emma ?—I thought so. I must 
go to Bordentown, and see about the matter. Tell Quommino to 
put the horses to the wagon.” 

Jonathan, having informed his friends that urgent business 
called him to Bordentown, prepared to depart alone ; but Na¬ 
thaniel, having some purchases to make of Amos Smith, the prin¬ 
cipal storekeeper and moneyed man of the vicinity, offered, to his 
great annoyance, to accompany him. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

Our travellers had not proceeded half a mile, when they per¬ 
ceived the road thronged with a motley and unusual cavalcade. 
There were wagons and carts, horses and men on foot, loaded 
with all sorts of household furniture, beds, bureaus, pork-tubs, 
looking-glasses, and cider-barrels, accompanied with women, 
children, and cattle, hurrying along in eager and ludicrous confu¬ 
sion, as if Bordentown had been warned, like Sodom of old, and 
her people were flying to some Zoar for refuge and safely. The 
foremost party lntbrmed’ Jonathan, that Sir William Howe Had sent 
his whole fleet and army to take possession of Bordentown, and 
spoil its inhabitants ; to which information, an old man solemnly 
added, “ I told Squire Smallhead so last fall, when our hogs turn¬ 
out so heavy, that the enemy would hear of it, and never rest 
till they had every pound in their clutches. I knew it would 
be so." 

“ But how did you become apprized of the intended attack?” 

“ Oh ! the Squire found it out and told us. So we thought we 
had no time to lose. We’ll cheat them, the greedy thieves, yet.” 

Jonathan heard pretty much the same tale from each party. 
Just as he was entering the village, he met a man running at full 
speed, and frightened out of his senses. It was with some 
difficulty he was brought to a parley. 

“ Why, Simon, what ails thee ?” 

“ Turn round for your life—run.” 

“ But why ? what is the matter ?” 

“ The English have come, and killed all the people, and hung 
Squire Smallhead up before his own door, for impertence and 
sass.” 

“ That’s impossible, Simon. Some one has made fun of thee 
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Squire Smallhead lias no impudence for those who are able to 
punish it. Who told thee ?” 

“ Betty Meek.” 

“ Betty has been running her riggs on thee.” 

Jonathan was quietly resuming ins journey, without observing 
the horror and fear depicted on Nathaniel’s countenance. “ Stop 
Jonathan, let me alight— let me ;” and as he gasped and extended 
his mouth to its maximum size, his nostrils opened and swelled, 
and he looked more like a frightened horse, than a human being. 

“ Nonsense ! why, Nathaniel, there’s nothing to alarm thee. 
Did thee not hear that Squire Smallhead had remained. Depend 
upon it, there is no danger. Beside, we have heard no firing. 
Smallhead has sent these people off that he may remain behind, 
and brag and bluster. Be sure, had there been danger, he would 
have led the retreat.” 

These arguments, with the hope of getting his goods cheap 
in the present disturbed state of things, induced Nathaniel to 
proceed. 

It was June, 1778. Sir William Howe had passed the winter 
in Philadelphia, and Washington with his army at Valleyforge. 
The latter, penetrating his enemy’s design to evacuate Phila¬ 
delphia, as he did only eighteen days later, had despatched Gene¬ 
ral Maxwell into New-Jersey, his native state, in order to raise 
the militia, and be prepared to harrass the enemy’s march, should 
he retreat that way. 

Captain M‘Caulley, with his company, of which Yallette was 
Lieutenant, and which numbered about sixty men, had been de¬ 
tached by Maxwell, to take possession of Bordentown ; ostensibly 
to protect a fleet of about twenty vessels, which had been sent 
thither when the British entered Philadelphia, but really to stir 
up and embody the militia, and keep an eye on the movements 
below. The fleet consisted of two frigates, belonging to Congress, 
not quite finished, and unarmed, and eighteen or twenty merchant 
vessels. M'Caulley’s whole force, including one hundred militia¬ 
men, amounted to one hundred and sixty men. As these were 
very insufficient to man the ships, he had moored them close 
under the bank of the river, and erected on it, here unusually high 
for the Delaware, a breastwork, which afforded a pretty sure pro¬ 
tection for his men. 

On their arrival before Amos Smith’s store, our friends alighted ; 
and while Jonathan made haste in search of Vallette, Nathaniel 
entered the store to make his purchases. He found Amos in 
confusion, his shelves emptied, and their contents piled for re¬ 
moval on the counter. 

“Well, how’s thee do, Amos ?” 

“ Why, well, Nathaniel—how’s thee, and thy wife ?” 
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“ Why, well too, thank thee, how’s thine ?” 

“ She’s well.” 

“ Tliee’s in confusion here ?” 

“Yes, Squire Smallhead says I must, move my goods.” 

“The Squire seems to be the greatest man in Bordentown. 
Between thee and me, Amos, I should not like it mentioned so 
that the Squire should come to hear of it; so thee’l say nothing 
about it. He and me has dealens. But to my notion, he is the 
greatest fool, as well as greatest man, so to speak, in the whole 
town, and Jonathan Richie says, though about that I don’t know, 
that he is also the biggest coward. So may be his opinion is not 
worth much in the matter.” 

“ I know something of the Squire too. But every body says, 
that Sir William Howe, so called, has been meditating an attack 
on Bordentown all winter, and he has taken great pains to learn 
every thing that goes on here.” 

“ Well, but why need thee care ; thee never took any part. I 
never have been able to guess which way thy wishes lake.” 

“ No, nor I either ! for I don't care. But then I sold Captain 
M'Caulley, so called, seven and a quarter yards of buff and blue 
cloth, and if thee will believe me, he had it made into a regimental 
suit.” 

Nathaniel was horrified—“ Why, Amos, how could tliee do so ?” 

“ Why, he did not tell me what he wanted with them.” 

“ But thee might have been sure what he would do with them. 
This must be laid before the meeting.” 

“ I shall take it very unkind in thee, if thee does so, Nathaniel. 
It would not be friendly.” 

“ Well, if thee be more cautious in future, and remember the 
friendship in our dealens ; thee sees, Amos, why maybe I will not 
expose thee, though thee deserves it. I want some cloth, thee 
sees, and I must expect thee to let me have it cheap.” 

“ Cheap ! these times—well, thee shall have it as low as I can 
afford. There now, there’s the very thing for thee. Joshua Col¬ 
lins bought a coat off that, last week. Thee shall have that”— 
(stroking the cloth down with his open hand)—“ thee shall have 

that at-it cost me one pound eight, sterling money—thee shall 

have it at cost. Just feel it. ’Tis a beautiful piece of goods, 
Come, we’ll say one pound eight for that.” 

“ One pound eight! why it is the dearest clolh 1 ever bought 
at that price.” Here Nathaniel thrust his hand into his immense 
waistcoat pocket, and drew it out full of silver and gold coin, 
which, after picking from among it a small memorandum, he re¬ 
turned into their reservoir. Amos’ eyes opened and glistened with 
delight at the unusual sight. Coin was rarely seen at that day, and 
the Continental paper was sadly depreciated. Nothing induced 
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.\mos to receive these ‘ rags ,’ as they were called, in payment for 
his wares, but the law which made them a legal tender, and im¬ 
posed certain fearful penalties on those who, by refusing to re¬ 
ceive, injured the credit of the national currency. He generally 
contrived to indemnify himself, by laying double prices upon his 
goods when he expected to be paid in paper. The sight of the 
silver soon reduced the price. “ Well, Nathaniel, thee shall have 
it at one pound six. I shall lose by it; but lliee’s air old 
customer.” 

“ That is quite too much, yet,” said Nathaniel, accidentally 
striking his hand upon the pocket, till the money jingled again. 

“ Will tliee say one pound four ?” 

“I see we shall not bargain,” said Nathaniel, returning his me¬ 
morandum to his pocket, and turning to leave the store. 

“Well, one pound three, then.” 

“ Say one pound,” said Nathaniel, pausing at the door and looking 
over his shoulder. Amos hesitated. Nathaniel ran his hand through 
the silver, as lie exclaimed, “Come, Amos, thee won’t stand on trifles 
with an old friend.” The gold conquered, and before half an hour had 
elapsed Nathaniel had, by the same means, made a large purchase, at 
a price which Amos really could not afford, except for hard money. 
The whole being completed, and the goods deposited in the wagon, 
Nathaniel very deliberately returned the silver into his pocket, 
and taking an immense roll of continental paper from his pocket, 
(in those days it was carried in sheets,) cut from it with a pair of 
Amos’ scissors the sum due to him, and calmly bid him “farewell.” 
At first Amos was too much surprised and horrorstricken to re¬ 
monstrate : just, however, as the purchaser was leaving his store 
lie found: words—“But stop—surely—Nathaniel—I sold for 
Eilver.” 

“ What put that in thy head, I never said I would pay silver.” 

“ No, but thee as much as said so by thy acts. Return me my 
goods, then, and take back thy rags.” 

“ Amos thee had better take care—thee knows the law.” 

“ The meeting shall hear of this, Nathaniel Comstock.” 

“ Amos thee surely forgets the blue cloth thee sold to M'Caulley 
to go to war in.” 

Amos was silenced; his custom came from his society, and de¬ 
pended upon his conformity fo its rules. So with no more ado the 
Friends parted. 

Jonathan, on his way toward the river, found the houses closed, 
and the town apparently deserted. The only men visible were 
squire Smallhead and Betsy Meek, the latter a sort of privileged 
virago, whose name seemed to have been given because she possess¬ 
ed none of the quality it denoted. 
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“ Why, squire, as thee is not in the military, I wonder to see 
thee here.” 

“ True, I am not in the military—I am not. But as chief ma¬ 
gistrate in this vicinity, and principal peace officer, I thought it 
my duty to remain. But I wonder you venture here at this 
time.” 

“ I assure thee, Thomas, I fear no danger where thee is.” 

The esquire, not understanding the drift of this remark, mis¬ 
took it for a compliment, looked complacent, and drew himself 
up, as he condescendingly, after the manner of great men, replied: 

“ My presence would scarcely scare away a cannon ball, Jo¬ 
nathan.” 

“Thee mistakes me, Thomas. I mean I am not apprehensive 
that the enemy will send a ball in any neighbourhood where thee 1 
is: or, to speak with more plainness, that thou wilt scarcely remain 
voluntarily where a ball is like to come.” 

“ That’s true, Jonathan Richie, exclaimed Betsey, who stood by, 
with her arms a-kimbo, composedly listening to the conversation— 
“ that’s true, and the very reason I staid; for, says I, it will be time 
enough to run when the squire does.” 

The squire eyed first one and then the other, with an air of of¬ 
fended dignity, and a heart filled with real rage. But he was too 
great a coward to express his feelings to Jonathan, and dared not 
give them full vent even to Betsey. Assuming, therefore, an awful 
air of offended dignity, mingled with as much contempt as his rage 
would permit him to muster, he indignantly strode away. Jona¬ 
than, having despatched Betsey, upon some pretext, to another part 
of the town, proceeded to the river bank,where he found M'Caulley, 
Vallette, and their men busily completing their little breastwork. 
There were but about forty militiamen present, and no officers be¬ 
longing to that department. The rest, on hearing they were likely 
to be wanted, had gone off in great haste, in despite of the prayers 
of their fat captain, who besought them not to go so fast, since he 
could not keep up with them, if they did. Jonathan learned that 
there was not much prospect of a visit from the enemy before 
morning. The wind and tide were both adverse, and the latter 
would not change before midnight.. With the little wind blowing, 
a vessel could not beat up before five in the morning. -The party 
was said to be five hundred strong, and, therefore, irresistible by 
any force in the vicinity. Most of the inhabitants of any standing 
around were “Friends,” and non-combatants. The most spirited 
young men had joined Maxwell, and gone eastward to interrupt the 
enemy at an advantageous point in their expected line of march. 
The rest were of the sort commanded by the valiant Captain Duck- 
legs, whose prowess in running away has just been detailed, and 
were not wanted, even if they could be had. A few, however, had 
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already arrived on hearing the news, and about sixty more were ex- 
pecicd before sun-down. With this force M'Caulley was resolved 
to make what fight he could from the top of the bank, taking care 
not to have his retreat cut oil', and to be prepared to annoy the 
enemy, should they send any marauding parties into the interior. 

Before taking leave, Jonathan called Valleite on one side. 
“William,” said he, “I think X will defer my departure till day¬ 
break to-morrow. It is getting late, and I don’t like travelling at 
night, in these disturbed times-—does thee think it best!” The 
young man assented.—“ Well, then, it shall be so—ahem—how 
are thy friends provided with powder ?” 

“To tell the truth, very badly.” 

“ I guessed as much. Could thee send two men as far as the 
big oak, by the gate? They will find a keg in the comer of the 
fence. No matter how I came by it, only be quiet about it. I 
have some left for an occasion. Don’t let the men come before 
dark—I must have time to remove it there.” 

“ Never fear me, sir, I’ll be secret.” 

They separated, and Jonathan having deposited Nathaniel with 
his ill-gotten merchandise at his home, proceeded to his own house. 
The keg of powder was found, and safely transported to the 
little camp. 

On his arrival, Jonathan’s first, duty was to give his daughter, 
to whom he confided all things, directions to be ready for a move 
to her uncle William’s, at day-break. This being arranged, he 
desired Quommino, his old black servant, to be called. Quommino 
entered, and stood respectfully waiting his master’s commands. 
For though Friends do not approve of the title of master, where it 
is applied as a compliment, they have no objection to its use where 
the relation of master and servant actually exists 

“ Quommino.” 

“ Masser.” 

“ Mind to have the horses to both wagons by day-break, and 
ready for a start to my brother Williams.” 

“ Yes, Masser, truss me for that.” 

“Well, go and see to it.” 

“Yes, Masser.” 
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CHAPTER TV. 


We must now return to the river bank at Bordentown. It was 
near eleven o’clock. The men were generally asleep in an old 
house—the sentinels paraded on the edge of the bank, and three 
or four countrymen, who had lately arrived, with M‘Caulley and 
Vallette, were sitting round a small fire, which, though it was June, 
the coolness of the night made pleasant. 

“ Have you observed, Vallette,” said his “ Captain, that the 
wind is changed—it is blowing up the river, and a pretty stiff 
breeze too.” 

“ Is it possible!—let us see to that.” 

The officers walked aside for a moment.—“ I say, Martin,” said 
a tall Jerseyman, who had just arrived, “ this Captain is a pretty 
cute fellow, considering he is from Pennsylvany—I rather wonder 
where he got his gumption.” 

“ He from Pennsylvany ! no such thing—he’s from, Maryland. 
They’s cute fellers down there, they live in the sand, and is most 
as smart as Jerseymen.” 

“Well, it is odd,” saida third musingly, “What a difference it 
makes in people’s sense, whether they’s born in one place or an¬ 
other. I never could see why them Pennsylvany fellers is so dull 
and heavy like. I would not believe, if my own eyes did not see 
it, that that strip of water could make such a mighty difference be¬ 
tween us and them.” 

The return of the officers interrupted this interesting discussion. 
“We must keep a good look out, boys, or we may be surprised by 
a visit from those Englishmen sooner than we expected—this wind 
will soon bring them up.” 

Vallette was proceeding in search of some one by whom to send 
a message to his friend Jonathan, when the creaking of a vessel’s 
boom against the mast, amid the stillness of the night, broke dis¬ 
tinctly on his ear. “What’s that?—did you hear nothing, Cap¬ 
tain ? There is a vessel not a quarter of a mile below.” 

“ They might be within arms’ reach, and we could not see them; 
these thick clouds have shut out all hope of that,” returned the 
Captain. The same sound was distinctly heard again—the rushing 
of a vessel through the waters, and the splashing of the ripples 
against her bow became audible. “ Vallette, let the men be 
mustered in silence—don’t let that fellow so much as touch his 
drum.” 

The command was obeyed—the sounds before heard became 
still more distinct, though nothing could be seen. “ Scipio, is your 
piece loaded ?” said the Captain. 
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“Yes, Cappin,” answered a very black negro, though that fact 
was not then visible. 

“ Well, keep ready to fire—that fellow will show himself directly, 
and mind, we cannot afford to miss.” 

“ Nebber fear, Cappin.” 

Scipio had been educated on board a man-of-war, and had ac¬ 
quired great skill in gunnery—a science but little understood among 
the colonists, and accordingly much valued in those who possess¬ 
ed it. Scipio was a great man, and having the sole piece which 
the neighborhood owned, (and that had been left there by a party of 
British on their retreat after the battle of Trenton,) under his com¬ 
mand, was looked upon as only one grade below the Captain him¬ 
self. Being attached to his person as a body servant, he filled the 
double capacity of valet de chambre to the commanding officer, and 
master of the ordnance. 

For about five minutes the vessel continued to approach in per¬ 
fect darkness. Suddenly, however, a light appeared moving slowly 
on the river, and then an anchor was heard to splash into the water. 
Jn less than a minute the light ascended as if drawn up the mast. 
During all this time Scipio was busy taking a most careful and 
deliberate aim. 

“ Take care, sir, be sure you let him have it, put out his light 
for him.” 

“Yes, Cappin.” 

The gun went off—the lantern disappeared, and a crash was 
heard as if the whole mast had gone by the board. 

“ Gosh ! put he candle out—yaw, haw !” and Scipio’s long, loud 
and characteristic laugh resounded over the water, almost as start¬ 
ling, considering the occasion,—the pitch darkness, and deep silence 
which followed, as it had preceded, the report, as the roar of the 
cannon itself. 

“ Slop your laughing, you black rascal, and give him another.” 

“ Yes, Cappin, yes sir,—yaw, haw, guess’put he candle out.” 

It was useless to remonstrate,—so Scipio was allowed to take 
out his laugh, and with his usual composure, reload his piece. By 
this time the vessel showed another light. Scipio, after a long and 
most particular aim, took up his match with a quiet chuckle, and 
fired. The report was again followed by the noise of a falling 
spar, and then almost instantaneously by a shot from the vessel. 
Her fire enabled our friends to perceive the position of the leading 
sloop, and showed three other vessels now within a short distance 
of the first. The enemy were too near the shore to bring the top 
of the bank within range of their guns, and the ball dug its grave 
in the clay below. A volley of small arms followed, but the men 
being behind their breast-wall, the volley, sent at random, took no 
effect. Presently, one after another an anchor was let down from 
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each vessel, and the light, having answered its purpose, and guided 
her consorts to their proper stations, was lowered from the leading 
sloop, and extinguished, Scipio had just finished his preparations 
for a third fire, when this unforeseen and very provoking event put 
an end, for the time, to his fun. He held such conduct to be con¬ 
temptible and unfair. 

“ Dam cowards, fraid of one poor nigger—dam cowards,” and he 
sat down upon his gun in sullen and contemptuous silence. 

“ No matter, Scipio, you will have light enough directly. I hear 
them getting out their boats to board the ships—we’ll have fire 
enough to light hell before long.” 

The splashing of oars and the striking of boats against the sides 
of the American ships were next heard—lights were appearing and 
disappearing on their decks. Whenever seen they were fired at, 
but with little effect, till the boals were again heard to move off, and 
a smoky flame crept from the hatchway of each vessel. Presently 
a blaze burst forth from a small sloop, loaded with some inflam¬ 
mable substance, and illuminated the scene with the splendor of 
noon. The ships and their smallest spars, the men on their deck, 
the river, shores, stood out to view, contrasted with the darkness in 
the background, with even more than the vividness and distinctness 
of day. On the edge of the bank, his piece depressed almost at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, stood Scipio, arranging his aim. He 
fired with his usual success, dropped his match, threw off his hat, 
sprang upon his gun, clapped his sides with both hands, and gave 
his accustomed laugh—“Got him gilt—haw, haw—did he feel 
good ? yaw, haw—goo by—pleasan journey—yaw, haw, haw.” 

Just then, the furthest vessel, which had weighed anchor, and 
was drifting down the stream, was able to bring her gun to bear 
upon the top of the bank. She fired, and Scipio, in the midst of 
his last yaw, haw, was seen to fly into two parts. His lower 
members stood for a moment on the gun, before they fell to the 
ground. But his face retained its grin, and he was actually heard 
to give two distinct explosions of laughter, as his head and 
shoulders went sailing through the air. A momentary horror seized 
his companions. Vallette flew to the gun and began to reload her, 
but all the balls were expended. 

“ What shall we do, sir ?—we have no more balls.” 

“ There is a pile of stones Scipio collected for the purpose, he 
had but three balls—load with the stones.” 

But before this order could be obeyed, it became evident that 
a retreat was necessary; particularly as nothing was to be gained 
by remaining. The enemy’s boats were again manning, in a cove, 
which formed the mouth of a small creek, just below the town. 
In a few minutes retreat would have been impracticable, it there¬ 
fore commenced forthwith. On reaching the outskirts of the town, 
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M'Caulley divided his force, giving Yallette the command of one 
detachment, with directions to watcli the upper road leading into 
the country, and be prepared to annoy the enemy’s parties, 
if they should send any that way, while he kept his eye on the 
other. 

It was past midnight when J onathan Richie awoke and found 
his room in a blaze of light. His first thought was that he had 
overslept himself, and the sun was up—his next, that his house 
was on fire. He sprang to the window, and finally concluded that 
all Bordentown was in a blaze. 

“ Rachel,—Rachel, I say—awake—call Emma, and be ready 
to start— Can't thee wake'?” 

“ Why, Jonathan, thee’s very impatient—what ail’s thee ?—thee 
need not be in a hurry.” 

“I tell thee the British have burned Bordentown, and are on their 
way hither.” 

There was no need of further remonstrance. Rachel was awake, 
on the floor, half dressed, in Emma’s room, and back again in her 
own, with hands full of silver spoons, &c., in the space of ten 
minutes. All hands were alarmed, and collected in the stairway, 
and Quommino despatched for the horses. 

“Surely, Jonathan,” said Joseph Dido, “thou hast worked thy¬ 
self into an unnecessary turmoil—there can be no reason for thee 
to fear for thy property—thee, a peaceable man.” 

“ I tell thee I don’t fear for my property , and I am not a peace¬ 
able man, as thee’ll see, if the bloody redcoats come to interfere 
with me.” 

“ Jonathan, thee forgets thyself—hush thee,” said his wife. 

“ Masser, masser—here, masser,” said Quommino, who now 
made his appearance at the door, the whites of his eyes frightfully 
distended, and evidently in great alarm. Jonathan went to him— 
“ Masser it is too late—they are come—I seed em, by light of the 
fire, though it be most out, stannin at the ledge of the wood.” 

“ Who—the English?—how many ?” 

“ Bout thirty, I guess.” 

“ Did you fasten the door ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where are John and Sam?” 

“ In kitchen—just come down stairs.” 

“ Call them.” 

When the men arrived, Jonathan took them into an adjoining 
chamber, and unlocking a large pine chest, took out five guns, with 
a supply of ammunition. The men stared with surprise. “ Boys 
you know how—are you afraid to use these ?” 

“ What, on them redcoats ? no, I guess not,” said John. 
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“ Well, fix yourselves at the front windows up stairs, but don’t 
shoot till I give the word.” 

“ But, masser, here be one to spare : shall I take him to Friend 
Didore ?” 

“ Go about your business, you old fool, and see you don’t miss 
your aim.” 

Jonathan’s next business was with his women-kind and the 
visiters, whose surprise at seeing him enter with a gun in each 
hand was infinite. 

“ Rachel, Friends, you must all go up stairs into the garret, and 
keep away from the windows.” 

“ Dost thou indeed mean to resist with force ?” said Friend Dido 
in a horror of wonder—“ remember, he that useth the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” 

“ I use no such weapon. But I will have no argument—every 
thing I hold dear is assailed—more than my life,” and he looked 
at his daughter—“ but I’ll not talk, do as I bid, or stay here and 
be shot.” 

This last argument was sufficient, and all retired except Emma, 
who persisted in staying with her father.—“ I shall be in no danger, 
father, I’ll keep away from the windows.” 

“ Well, then, come with me; thee can load one of my guns 
while I shoot the other.” 

When Jonathan had arrived at the window, up stairs, at which 
he had stationed his men, he found all dark again. The fire had 
burnt out, or at least was nearly extinguished, so that coming as it 
did from behind the river bank, and intercepted by the house, it 
gave forth no light, to enable him to distinguish objects in front. 
He therefore neither saw nor heard any thing of his enemy, until 
a voice nearly under the window, called his attention that way. 

“ Holloa, the house—open your door to the king’s soldiers.” A 
loud rap at the window, which in the darkness had been mistaken 
for the door, accompanied this gentle salute. 

“ Shall I shoot?” said Quommino. 

“ No, don’t move—let him try again—we must gain all the time 
we can.” 

“ Holloa there, I say—you old quaker wolf, let us in, or we’ll 
break up your silent meeting with a vengeance.” 

“May I not shoot the skunk ?—I can see his red back where he 
stands beside the white fence—I have got capital good aim.” 

“ No, John, not yet.” 

“ Don’t you mean to open ? Hubert, you and Johnson bring up 
that log I stumbled over just now, and break in the door.” 

It was now time to take some notice of the strangers. Jonathan 
slowly raised the window.—“ What means this ?—who is thee that 
disturbs a peaceful family this time of night ?” 
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“ Open your door, sir, and you will see.” 

“ But suppose I don’t.” 

“ Why then we will enable you to see us directly by the light 
of your own house.” 

“ But how do I know thee is not a common robber, assuming 
the king’s dress for thy own purposes of robbery and murder ?” 

“ This will not do, sir. I put a plain question—will you open 
your door, or shall ive ?” 

“ Boys,” said Jonathan, “ can you see the two fellows who carry 
the log?” 

“Yes, the white fence shows them plain.” 

“ Shoot them,—I’ll try the master; and Quommino, thee hit 
the other.” 

The guns flashed. An officer, attended by two men carrying 
the log, and another, were distinctly seen for a moment. Then a 
still deeper darkness followed—there was no attempt to force the 
door, and one or two groans near it told the reason. Jonathan, 
however, had missed his aim ; for the voice of the same officer was 
heard at a little distance, giving orders to his men. 

“ De Lancey, take ten men, and break in the other side of the 
house. The damned old Quaker has taken to fighting at last. Had 
I expected that., I would have come at him differently. Hubert,—I 
forgot the sergeant is shot—Jones, go flash your musket in yonder 
haymow; it will give us a little light to work by. I don’t like this 
nightwork.” 

“But had we not better postpone that till we have secured our 
prisoner and are ready to march. It will bring a hornet’s nest 
round our ears,” said the lieutenant. 

“ Well, I believe you are right.” 

The lieutenant moved off, and took his station as directed. This 
manoeuvre simple as it was, puzzled Jonathan considerably. He 
had not calculated on a double attack, front and rear at once, and 
he saw how deplorably it diminished his chance of successful re¬ 
sistance. He had given orders to divide his forces also, when a 
sudden report of fire-arms burst forth on the other side of the 
house. 

'* By jingo, them English must be great shots, I have heard of 
missing a barn door, but not to be able to hit a whole house is more 
an I can understand.” 

The firing was repeated, though apparently with less force. 

“ That’s queer,” added Sam, “ I’ll just go to the end window and 
conitre." 

They all ran to the window, but could see nothing, as the firing 
had for the moment ceased. There was evidently something going 
on more than they could account for—a good deal of confusion 
prevailed, and voices of men running to and fro, mingled with 
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groans, were heard. Presently a volley from the front of the house 
exhibited the slate of affairs. 

The royal forces had reunited, (the lieutenant’s party having left 
several of their fellows on the grass,) and were firing at a number of 
men in a measure concealed by a clump of trees, and dressed, some 
of them in the continental uniform, others in none at all. The 
latter were rapidly loading and firing. Three redcoats lay between 
the hostile parties, two of whom seemed dead, while the other 
leaned on his arm, and frequently attempted to rise, but before he 
could get upon his feet, invariably reeled and fell. After this ran¬ 
dom firing had continued about five minutes, the fate of the con¬ 
flict ceased to be doubtful. Almost every shot wounded some one 
of the royal forces, while the colonists, protected by the trees 
among which they were stationed, or favoured by the unskilful aim 
of their enemies, escaped without any serious loss. The com¬ 
mander of the former was evidently getting tired of the amusement. 
His men ceased firing at his command, and having loaded their 
guns, formed in a line and charged rapidly upon the Americans, 
expecting to drive them, undisciplined as they were, at the point 
of the bayonet. The latter also withheld their fire, and silence and 
darkness again prevailed. The regular and vapid tread of the one 
party could alone be heard, till having reached within twice a 
musket’s length of the trees behind which their foes were station¬ 
ed, a blaze burst from among the leaves—the advancing party 
stopped—hesitated, and then in despite of the remonstrances of 
their officers, retreated at a much more rapid and less regular pace, 
than they had advanced. The effect of the fire was not visible, 
nor were the movements of the hostile parties, as the one pursued 
the other. Now and then a shot was heard, each less distinct than 
its predecessor till they ceased entirely. After an interval of half an 
hour, the steps of the victorious party again approached. They 
had followed their foes as far as prudence, considering the power¬ 
ful force in the neighbourhood, permitted. 

“ William, we are glad to see thee—never were more so to see 
any one.—A friend in need, thee knows—but come in, thy friends 
must want some refreshment.” 

“Are you all safe?—where is Emma?” 

“Oh! she is well, and so are all; but come in.” 

“In one moment, sir. Jenkins, have these wounded men 
attended to—bring all of them into the house—leave the dead till 
morning.” 

Three wounded men were found, and an old French Surgeon, 
who was attached to the continental service in that capacity, pre¬ 
pared to attend to them. He was a man of great skill, and of still 
greater eccentricity. 

“Doctor,” said the first man, whom they had laid on a bed, 
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“ I shall die, if you don’t hurry- I have already bled for half an 
hour.” 


“Do you wish to die, sair?” examining the wound. 

“ No, sir, I would prefer to live.” 

“ I shall take off your right leg.” 

“ My right leg! for Heaven’s sake, sir, don’t do that.” 

“ By gar,” said the doctor, throwing himself back in an attitude, 
“I thought you said you prefere to live—no ? ” 

“To be sure, I do, but”— 

“ Take your preference—live with one leg, or go to hell with 
two.” 


“ Oh ! take it off, if it must be so, I must bear it.” 

“ I shall have that happiness directly—your comrade seems 
more like to die than you.” 

This man, who had been for some time groaning, as much in 
bitterness of spirit, as from bodily pain, ceased his complaints as 
the doctor approached, and watched his countenance with an in¬ 
tense interest, while he proceeded to inquire into the wounds. 
Monsieur Vattel went through all the necessary examination with 
perfect coolness, and professional composure, his face giving no 
indications by which the wounded man could estimate his chance 
for life. Having finished, he turned round, as if to leave him to 
his fate. 

“ Is there no chance for me ?” 

“No.” 


“Indeed, indeed, sir, I am not very weak —must I indeed 
die ?” 


“To be sure you die.” 

“ I tell you, sir,” raising on his arms, “ I must not— dare not— 
will not die—not yet —not now.” 

“Ver well, if you can help it;—if you can live with that hole 
through your guts, ver well.” 

“ Oh ! sir, if you knew all, you would try to keep me alive—a 
few hours at least—Oh, I shall go to hell!” 

“ Why for you go to hell ?” 

“ Oh ! there is no help for me—I have the business of a life to 
do, and five minutes to do it in— can you not give me a day? But 
it is useless—I must go to hell.” 

“ But why for you go there ? Oh, no, come—be compose—you 
will not go to hell—why for-you go there ?” 

“ I’ll tell you, sir, and you will believe me when I say, I am lost 
forever. My uncle died. My elder brother was his heir—as there 
was no will—myself and two others offered to watch the corpse— 
we wrote a will in my favour, put a pen in the dead man’s hand, 
and I guided the fingers and made him sign his name—my com¬ 
panions witnessed the will, and swore they saw my uncle sign it. 
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We divided the money. Now, sir, have I not forfeited all mercy.— 
human or divine,?—what do you think now?” 

“ By God—then you do go to hell,” said the doctor, dropping the 
hand he had continued to hold. The dying man fell back upon 
the bed, gave one heavy, heart rending groan, and died. 

The rest- is soon told. Yallette retained his men in the house, 
in fear of another attack, until day dawned and rendered that pre¬ 
caution unnecessary. The enemy had left ten of their men, in¬ 
cluding the wounded, around the house. The two who carried the 
log were found lifeless upon it. The English Friends, Rachel, and 
the maids were brought safe from the garret, from which they 
seemed very loth to. venture, until they were assured that the guns 
carried by Vallette’s friends, though loaded, “would not go off?. 
On reaching the hall, where the dead were all collected for inter¬ 
ment, they were no little horrified. 

“ How uncertain is life ? vain and fleeting as the morning mist—♦ 
verily, ‘in the midst of life we are in death,’” solemnly observed 
Joseph Dido. 

“ That in the midst of life we are in debt” solemnly answered 
the doctor.” , 

“ He says true—too true. But it is congress’ fault—why don’t 
they pay our dues.” 

The next competent meeting dealt with Jonathan, and he was 
read out, in due form. He was never willing to confess the - im¬ 
propriety of his conduct, and of course was not readmitted. But 
this was not all—it was clearly in evidence, that Emma had not 
only carried, but actually assisted her father to load, one of the 
guns—thus aiding and abetting his contumacity. She was, there¬ 
fore, upon the principle that the accessary is as bad as the prin¬ 
cipal, also ejected from the society. This incident was very con¬ 
venient to her lover—there remained no longer any impediment to 
their marriage. The gordian knot was severed by the very autho¬ 
rity which had formed it. Friend Dido and Martha Nazleby ex- 
Derienced a sudden relief from that weight on their mind, which 
rad forced them to visit Friends in America, and felt easy to return 
lome. The two worthies, Betsy Meek and Esquire Smallhead 
ived long, and died lamented. Betsy was for years a notorious 
dealer in grog “by the small,” without legal license, contrary to 
the act of the state of New Jersey, in that case made and provided, 
for which after having escaped innumerable indictments, she was 
at last convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. She died in pri¬ 
son, expressing with her latest breath, her surprise that an ungrate¬ 
ful country so forgot the important services she had rendered during 
the “revolution war ” as she termed it, and declaring, that had 
Gineral Washington orGineral Maxwell lived, they would never 
have seen her so hardly used. The Esquire met with a very 
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different return for his valuable services, and died “ a hero of 
the revolution 

The reader may be anxious to know what distinguished share 
he took in the night’s affair,—thus far is known. While Vallette was 
hurrying through a wood on his return to Bordentown, to rejoin 
his Captain, a man was was seen to start at full speed from a bunch 
of bushes, with his body almost bent double, and his head sunk 
beneath his shoulders, shouting all the while, “ don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot, don’t shoot.” One of the men, in sport, discharged his gun 
in the air, and the man dropped as if dead. He proved to be the 
Esquire; and being raised from the ground, was with difficulty 
persuaded that he was unhurt, or even alive. He lived, however, 
to be a great man, and a valiant, according to his own representa¬ 
tions, though the people knew how far to credit them, and laughed 
at his empty boastings. After awhile, however, the actors in the 
scene, of which the esquire always represented himself the hero, 
died off, or removed from the vicinity, and the new comers began 
to look upon him as really a soldier of the revolution, and entitled 
to the gratitude of his country. Accordingly he was sent to the 
legislature, and aspired to a seat in congress. After many years, 
his native town was elevated to the dignity of a borough, and it 
became necessary to choose a chief burgess. Who so well quali¬ 
fied for that elevated station as the patriotic and gallant esquire? 
He was accordingly elected by the unanimous suffrages of his fel¬ 
low-citizens, and became forthwith a great reformer of abuses. 
Wo to the man who left his wheel-barrow over night on the side 
path, especially if the chief burgess or his lady chanced to stumble 
over it. Wo to the boy, who ventured, in defiance of the “ Pro¬ 
clamation” and the law, to fire a squib at elections, or on the 4th 
of July. Soon after he came into office, he strove anxiously to 
obtain authority from the legislature to hold a quarterly borough 
court, for the trial of all offences committed within its limits. A 
friend modestly suggested that there did not appear to be an amount 
of business sufficient to warrant the establishment of the court. 
“ Oh,” said the learned burgess, “ Oh, let me but establish my 
court, and I’ll create a business—I’ll soon create a business, sir.” 
On hearing that such was the calculation of their chief magistrate, 
the people declined to further it, and it failed. I remember to have 
been present on one occasion, at a concert given by a party of mu¬ 
sical ladies and gentleman, at which Mr. Smallhead and the cler¬ 
gyman of the church in which it was held, were standing near me. 
“ Old Hundred” was performed, and the reverend gentleman ob¬ 
served to me—“Noble tune that, sir, it was composed by Martin 
Luther.” Another gentleman who was near us, did not hear the 
remark—“By whom, sir?” said he—“By Marshal Blucher, sir,” 
said the chief burgess, emphatically, “ by Marshal Blucher^ sir,”— 
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But he is with his fathers; so rest to his ashes—peace to his me¬ 
mory. The country newspaper, in announcing his death, proclaimed 
that “ another revolutionary hero was no more.” The body was 
interred with great state in the grave yard, and a volley fired over 
the senseless clay, that would have frightened the life out of its 
frail tenement, had it not fled already. A column was erected very 
appropriately upon the scene of his imaginary glory, just over the 
spot on which Scipio had planted his cannon; engraved upon its 
face, an epitaph bears honorable testimony to his usefulness, his 
genius, the manly excellence of his character, and the perfect 
purity of his practice. For the encouragement of the living, and 
to show what great and good qualities death confers upon ordinary 
mortals—how if makes the timorous brave, the weak wise, and the 
selfish generous, I subjoin the inscription which his fellow-citizens, 
at the public expense, engraved upon the tomb of their deceased 
and venerated chief burgess. 


“Traveller! 

Tread lightly on this sod, 

For underneath rests all that was mortal of 
Thomas Sneak Smallhead, Esquire, 

A soldier of the revolution, 

For many years a Justice of the Peace in and for the Comity 

of Burlington, 

Member of the Legislature, and first Chief Burgess of 
Bordentown. 

Richly endowed with Heaven’s gift of mind and heart, 
Equally admired, esteemed, and beloved, 

He charmed the social circle, and blest the domestic sphere 
In him were combined, in rare union, 

The virtues of a Christian and a patriot. 

In her hour of need, his blood was given to his country-— 
In her hour of triumph, 

She delighted to honor her patriot son. 

On the 20th of January, 1816, 

His fellow-citizens mourned in his, the departure of genius, 
Valour, and virtue. 
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Traveller, make bare thy feet, 

Thou tread’st on holy ground 
Freedom keeps her vigils here, 

And breathes her spirit round. 

That sod—’twas moistened once 
With freeman’s blood*—yon mound, 
’Tis a hero’s monument— 

Thou tread’st on holy ground !” 

* Videlicet Scipio! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From AlfxandrVs Weekly Mrssmi.rT. 

THE FATAL PREJUDICE; 

OR 

Rose Sanderson. 


A DOMESTIC STORT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

The modifca'ions of human life furnish a 
character o( every hue, t<> fill the several di 
versified station'* of society; and that same 
endless variety which marks animated nature 
with such an infinite gradation of species, 
distinguishes the human family by a diver¬ 
sity, equally great and Loundless, among its 
individuals. 

‘Whose nice is that?’ asked a sensitive 
and imaginative girl of nineteen—whose 
beauty, combined with a certain vain levity 
of disposition, had caused her to act the part 
of a coquette, for the last two years since she 
had come out upon the town, (among her 
own celebrated clique, of some dozen or two 
of acquaintances) to astonish it by the lustre 
of her charms, and the volubility of her 
tongue. ‘Wh osc voire is that r’ she repeated ; 
‘thui is certainly a strange voice, it is very 
musical, very pleasing; I should say that the 
person who hid that voice, must be very 
pleasing, \ery handsome: a perfect gentle¬ 
man, and with a soul susceptible of the finest 
impressions of love, 7 and ns she finished the 
sentence, she cast an arch look, graced by a 
smile, towards her companion, and then look¬ 
ed into a large mirror that hung opposite. 

‘Rose / how singular you are. 1 declare I 
don’t know whose voice it r; it is ceilainly a 
strange one, for 1 never heard it before. But 
] suppose, when Louisa, who is talking to 
him at the door, has finished her confab, she 
will i ivite him in, and introduce him to us,’ 
said her sister Charlotte. 

‘1 never heard a voice so musical/ said 
Rose. ‘Doii’i you think there is a great 
deal in voices?’ 

‘Unquestionably I do. They are the ex¬ 
pression of the feeling of the soul, and as 
they are modulated u» the touch ofthose feel 
ings, they express character.’ 

‘That is just what I wanted to say, my 
dear Charlotte—and I thank you for cloih- 
ing my words in language/ said Rose. ‘1 
think there is no indication of real character 
so full and exact, us the voice. I am very 
much impressed w ith the voice of this gentle¬ 
man. The voice is more sincere than ges¬ 
ture.’ 

‘In love wi:h a voice,’ said Charlotte, laugh¬ 
ing! ‘Well ! that is something for you. Rose, 
who never yet would tall in love, even with a 
whole handsome man,’ replied Charlotte, 
laughing still more immoderately. 

‘And why not in love with a voice, if that 
voice says ‘I am handsome, affectionate, am¬ 
iable, patient, and will make n most devoted 
husband.’ Or, if it says, ‘I am, besides, 
witty, sentimental, sagacious—a gentleman 
in mauners, and a philosopher in all the beaut¬ 
iful literature of the day.’ 

Ah! Charlotte, there is more sentiment in one 
voice, than in a thousand tailor’s samples, 
men of cloth and buckram, who stmt on the 
stage of life, as if made by a carpenter, and 
with no more heads than a hatter’s block 
Why a voice is of Heaven itself. Spirits 
unseen, yet may be heard, through their 
voices of ravishing melody! The voice of 
the celestial choir!—the vaice of the night, 
when we even fancy we hear the stars sing 
in their spheres, os they roll through space, 
rejoicing in the praise of their Creator. Oh! 
these are all divine indications,’ said Rose. 

‘Upon my word, Rose, you are becoming 
quite poetical. At this rate, vnur heart is 
gone to ‘the Slrangir of the Musical voice ’ 
What a romantic sobriqnette your devoted 
will have, l lhe Stranger of the Musical voice.' 

<Ah/Ch»rlntlP rL in’l loat fl/hlAJ lot rnn 


‘Ah/Charlotte, don’t jest, now, let me be-* 
of you; I never was so serious in my life! 
And why >hould you laugh?’ 

At that moment her sister Louisa entered, 
introducing the gentleman of the melodious 
voice, as Mr. Harcourt, of Rockwell county, 
who was on a visit to his friends in the city, 
among whom he numbered their brother 
Charles. 

The address of Mr. Horcourt did not be¬ 
lie his voice—and his face and person, though 
rather under the middle site, were not dis¬ 
pleasing; though a certain stiffness snd re¬ 


train! in his manners, t..ld of his breeding; unstudicJ, mires! ruined, and free as the air; some bread to feast them with; it will make j lusion of slumber vanishing before the reali- 


among the bills, where tiutli and sincerity 
are substitutes for false polish and deceptive ] 
refinement. The conversation having turn¬ 
ed upon ihe events nt the day and the expect¬ 
ed approach of the British Army to the city, 
it soom appeared that Mr. Hmcouit was a 
decided tory, violently opposed to the whole 
course of the Revolution; representing Wash¬ 
ington as a seditious rebel, and abounding m 
love of Kings, Lords and Commons, stars 


we breathe. With what a sad and dismayed 
heart, does even the reckless Prodigal, much 
more the unfoitunnte outcast, bid adieu to the 
blest abode of his infancy ! How heavily he 
wends his stealthy way from the parental 
roof, dejected, heartless, desponding; and 
fi led with sorrow and remorse, caused by 
the struggle between pride and penitence! 
Now moving sluggishly on, now pausing, 
half resolved to go back; the sigh swelling in 


garters and nobilitv, and all the pomp and j his Imsom, yet kept down by the demon Pride; 
circumstance of Imperial State; in winch j and the tear ready to start to bis eye, but 
sentiment, Hose, who was the only Tory of suppressed by a false idea of manhood, which 


her family, so fully agreed, that she thought 
his voice more musical than ever, as he 


launched forth his i-norant invectives against 
the sacred cause ot his country. It was ev¬ 
ident Irom the language of Mr. Harcourt. 
that he was a very illiterate man—-of little 
or no education, and that lie must inherit Irom 
his family, all that mass of incnlieren rancor 
against the cause of American liberty, which 
he expressed in terms so uucoutu and revolt¬ 
ing to a polish' d ear—I t such sentiments 
were not the olTspriug of reason—hut which 
appeared to escape the notice of Rose, who 
for once in her life, seemed ambitious to 
please, exclusively, this singular stranger, 
who was evidently a branch of some of those 
bigoted families ul Knglisli origin, who, isol¬ 
ated in some remote valley of Rockwell conn-1 
tv, continued to cherish the notions nt their 
ancestors ol the old woi Id, t<> the t«ta 1 exclus¬ 
ion of all modem ideas, as well ns the enlarg¬ 
ed knowledge of a liberal education. Vet,! 
singular as it may seem, Rose, who was on 


all common occasions, excessively fastidious 


in relation to the thoughts and conversation 
of men, never once detected the gross vulgar¬ 
ities which were so conspicuous in the dic¬ 
tion of Mr. Harcourt. It really appeared as 
if the coquette had been vanquished by aj 
and that she could see and hear notli- 


rouf, 


ingelse; although Mr. Harcourt did ivt fail 


n 

to cast towards her, occasion illy, such a 
glance of admiration, as her beauty and 
charms were naturally calculated to excite; 
and w hich the flash of her black eye, radiant 
w ith delight, did not fail to attract to a repeti¬ 
tion ofliis gaze. At length Mr. Harcourt 
took his leave, with a promise to accept of 
the invitation extended to him by the young 
ladies, of cal iog to take tea, when their broth¬ 
er Charles would most certainly he at home. 
Jonathan Harcourt was duly impressed with 
the eharnis of Rose Sanderson, and still more 
prepossessed in her favor by her high lory 
principles, which he found it so difficult to 
meet wiili, in any general society at that time; 
and as he departed, he mused much upon the 


confounds want of feeling with a spit it of in- 
denendeiice. It is then the Evil Spirit gains 
the ascendency, and the sinner goes forth 
with a reckless spirit, to brave Ihe ills of life 
—to plunge deeper into ciime—to challenge 
fate to cover him with great misfortunes, 
and to learn at least to be callous to feeling, is 
not prosperous in fortune; or, with a noble 
determination of overcoming his enemies by 
the virtue of bis enterprise and the success of 
his exertions. 

On the part of the unhappy parents, what 
desolation of heat! afflicts them, when, for 
the first time, they miss from the social board 1 
and the shelter of their roof, in the dark and 
dismal shadow s of the night, a favorite and 
beloved child! What hoirors rack their 
heaits! What feaiful bodidgs of evil haunt 
their imaginations! Unavailing tears Jow 
for his absence, and all the wretchedness of 
deserted affi ction, wrings their breasts! 
What unutterable woe, overshadows the poor, 
disconsolate mother; who would fain recall 
her child, with all his faults, and bid him 
ne-tlc in her bosom, even as a young bird, 
whom the fowler is on the watch to make his 
prey! Yes, even the stern father, in the 
solemn stillness of the d.nk night, will relent 
in his ju«t anger, and hid the prodigal son re¬ 
main, “to repent and sin no more.” 

, .Mercy is always more pleasing to the heart 
ilian vengeance, and men would always in¬ 
cline to it nderncss, forgiveness and love, to 
which nature inclines them, as well as wom¬ 
en, but lor Pripf., which exacts.its tribute 
even at the sacrifice of the best alfcciions of 
the hrait. 

Such were the sensations which the clan¬ 
destine elopement of Cromwell Harcourt 
ca sed in the breasts of his parents, in a de- 
gice of intensity much diminished by his sup¬ 
posed profligacy, which was most offensive to 
I lie cold bigotry of his contiacted-mindod fa¬ 
ttier, who aspired to boast ol children superi- j 
«.r in virtue to those of his neighbors, and 
whose pride received a severe blow in this 
prostration of his favorite, though younger 


first rate rebel bread , and fatten the starving 
rascals handsomely.” 

"Are you seriuus, John?” enquired his 
wife. 

"I am, Hannah I am. They kill by the 
sword and ball, pistol and bayonet, all they 
hate. Let us kill those we hate, by glass 
and lime. Let it be done instantly, I would 
it were arsenic.” 

"I will see it done myself,” replied the old 
woman with an earnest air and tone, as she 
went to busy herself about it, not less eager 
than her liu<>baiid to wreak her vengeance on 
the Rebels, should they geek to molest them. 
In a few minutes she returned, saying they 
would have “a nice little batch,” marked with 
a cross to distinguish it from the family 
loaves. 

‘‘Thank God!” said old Harcourt, “their 
race is nearly run. Washington flies before 
the Royali-ts like a whipt dug. But where is j 
Jonathan/” 

“He has gone to the city, I believe, to see 
young Sanderson.” 

“Always among those cursed Whigs ” 

"He will soon return. But there is no 
danger ol him. He is a sound Royalist; a>c 
to the core ofhis heart,” answered his moth¬ 
er. 

“Yes, he was once, if these Sanderson 
W lugs have not corrupted him. i do not 
much like this marriage ul his with the daugh¬ 
ter of that rank Wing Sanderson. A Hue 
girl, ail say, but her family are rank republi¬ 
cans ” 

“Not Rose,” replied his Wife. “She is a 
true Royalists. You know they aietobe 
married tomorrow.” 

“Jonathan will have time to repent marry¬ 
ing a line city lady, all fashion, folly and gew¬ 
gaws. fie hud much better have remaned 
faithful to Susan Ash, who is a sedate; and 
industrious, domestic woman. I warrant this 
Rose Sanderson knows no more of brewing, 
baking and the dairy, then she does of grin¬ 
ding flour.” 

"Perhaps not, but she may learn. Yet 
true affection is a tu asure in itself. If her 
heart be sound, her head will soon find out 
the way to make herself useful to her hus¬ 
band.” 

“We’l, I want to have nothing to do with 


ties of sense. She now began to discorn how- 
rude and uncultivated was the mind of her 
young husband; whose entire nature was ab¬ 
sorbed by animal ocupation, and who openly 
ridiculed the necessity and use of reading 
and writing, it was new evident that young 
Harcourt bad oever been endowed with any 
refined or intellectual sympathies to bestow 
upon Rose, who had been the victim of nov¬ 
elty in a young son of nature, after having 
been wearied out to satiety by the artificial 
and finished dandies ofthe citv, and that hav- 
ing mistaken this charm of novels for the 
sense of love, she now awoke from her delu¬ 
sion, as every thing around her became more 
familiar, and the charm of novelty faded 
away, to expose the ruggedness of rustic 
life. Yes the love of novelty had been the 
banS of Rose Sanderson, and ihe ttow ex¬ 
perienced all the misery of a sudden marriage 
not founded on congenial sentiment, affec¬ 
tionate sympathies, aud intellccual equulty. 

Thus far, military parties that scoured 
around the country, had spared Rockwell 
Manor from any rude visitation, so that it 
seemed as if a marked clemency had been 
purposely extended to the Tory district, in 
order to conciliate its surly proprietor. 

Lulled into security by this calm. Rose 
frequently amused herself by rambling through 
the country, even to the distance of several 
miles; often with a heavy and penitent heart, 
for the folly of her rash marriage; and some¬ 
times even meditating means of cutting as- 
suuder the ties winch bound her to this repul¬ 
sive family. On one ot these excursions she 
encountered a young American officer, a 
captain in Washington’s army, who appeared 
to he in pursuit ofthe same object as herself, 
as he bore an angling rod in his hand,and had 
evidently been tilling in the stream that ran 
through Rockwell Manor. Making her a 
cordial salutation, he apologized for the lib¬ 
erty he took, and entered imo a warm en¬ 
comium upon the beauty of the surrounding 
scene, which had attracted him to the spot. 
Rose, unconsious of harm, and eager alter 
any novelty, returned the salutation of the 
officer with a coidiality more in accordance 
with her ardent temperament than strict .pru¬ 
dence. She was undoubtedly pleased by his 
appearance, and when they had entered into 1 


her ftimiiv. We can’t agree, aud it’s belter ' convei>a:i"ii. his voi e struck her as one to , 
not to meet.,! | »Inch she had been ac u tomed. Inpersonhej 

"There is no occasion. Jonathan marries uas tall and graceful; and a face rather hand 1 
the daughter, not to the family ; aud wiii s uite was lighted up by an expresion, which j 


bung her home as one of us. 


themselves no closer mtirnary.” 


three lovely girls lie had just left—all so su- Ison. Stern, puritanical and stiff in his char- 


peri >r to the simple flowers ol Rockwell vail - 
co, wl’.o were airrtverl in homespun, and at- 
tended to the various duties of the Dair) and 
the Farm. lie mused much upon me scene 
he had just left, but the prominent figure in 
the picture that remained on his memory, 
was Rose Sandcrson, w ith her bifehl hi tek 
eyes, her oval face, Roman nose, tall person, 
and the rich and voluptuous swell of her 
graceful firm, radiant with all the charms ol 
beauty, animation and youth. 

Rose was the eldest of three sisters, and 
united in her person the beauty of all. Her 
mother hid been deceased several years. 
Her brother Charles was the first born of live 
children. Her father tvas still living, a mer¬ 
chant of reputed opulence, but at that time 
only engaged io co-operating with the finan¬ 
cial schemes ofthe great Banker of the Rev¬ 
olution, Robert Morris. Clmrles was then 
an assistant in he counting house of the most 
opulent and eminent firm of that day, the 
house of Willhaven, Farming and Co., heav¬ 
ily concerned in tiic India Trade, and of im¬ 
mense importance to the Revolutionary go¬ 
vernment, in its first stages; being noted for 
their ardent Whig feeling, as well as their 
extensive European operations through 
France, Holland and Germany. Herbert 
Sanderson, the father, was equally distin¬ 
guished lor his warm support ofthe Revolu¬ 
tion; arid was on terms of very intimate friend¬ 
ship with the great leader of tlie cause, 
George Washington, flow Rose came to 
be so great a Tory, thus surrounded on all 
sides by such decided Whigs, can only be 
explained by hei peculiar disposition, and a 
course of read'ng uutavorahle to the nature 
of republican iu-titulions and free principles, 
combined with a terrain hauteur of dispos¬ 
ition and a love or di-pluy, that characterized 
her aristocratic spirit, and made her the idol 
of her Ininily, who had indulged her in every 
whim and idle notion, as if she had been born 
to supreme command. No Wonder Ruse 
Sanderson was a Ti rv. 


“It is well/’’ said old 
even there/’ 


i hey desire added to its charm. She had seldom beheld 
; a more hancseme nr imposing man. The po- 


fluicourt, "we are 


had 

old- 


C.'IAPIER II. 

Jonathan Harcourt, on whom Rose 
made so decided an impression, was the 
est and favorite son of parents, who, in Rock¬ 
well county, enjoyed some celebrity for their 
large plantation; through which run a never 
failing and beautiful stream, that gave motion 
to a grht mill, to which the farmers for ten 
and twenty miles around, brought their wheat, 
corn and rye, to he ground into flour. At 
that early period, 177—, the location of a 
mill, surrounded by an extensive farm, con¬ 
ferred no small importance on the proprietor 
and his family. But when that family were 
so remarkable for their intolerance, ignorance, 
higotry and presumption, as that ofthe Har- 
courts, their notoriety became still farther 
enhanced. His younger brother, Cromwell 
Harcourt,had several years before ahsco ided 
from his futher’s roof, and gone, no one could 
tell whither; and no one seemed to care, ex¬ 
cept his mother, whether he would ever re¬ 
turn or not; for ho wa9 represented to have 
very early fallen into dissipated habits, from 
having been allowed to attend the market far¬ 
mer to the city, where, his enemies said, he 
had contracted vices, tint rendered him a 
disagreeable inmate of a country family, at 
the same time that they alienated all affection 
from his person, exeepi on the pan of his 
mother, who disbelieved the slandt rs cast on 
him, and who wept over his downfall, but 
could do nothing to avert the departure of 
the “Prodigal Son,” who in the dead of 
night, had forsaken the roof of his parents, 
perhaps forever. No event in life is so fell 
of harrassing sorrow, both to parents and 
child, as this clandestine elopement from the 
roof of our fathers—leaving all those house¬ 
hold Gods, around which, when in infancy 
and youth, we took such delight to cluster 
in the full enjoyment of all tho-e social de! 
lights, which are alone to he found in the 
sweet converse of the family circle, amidst 
hither, mother, aunts, sisters, brothers; at 
whose kind words every current of the heart’s 
warm feelings guah forth in spontaneous joy, 


acter and doctrines old Harcourt resembled 
much the school of Reformers un !er Oliver 
Cromwell, whom he imitated, admired, and 
almost worshipped, in all things but his Live j 
of republican liberty’; as if he had seen j 
through the livpocricy of that political ehar-j 
latan, so far, as to discern the hollowness of j 
the profession, which was so signally belied | 
bv his exercise of absolute power. In exact! 
pri'poitinu as he fi flowed the rel gious tenets I 
<if Cr mwell, did he hate aud abhor all politi-| 
cal doctrines of republican liberty; looking to j 
the King as the immediate and immaculate j 
vicegerent of God, and holding his power on! 
the tenure of a divine light; so that when the 1 
Revolution broke out tlfe loose and profligate 
, portion of society floeked away along with the 
jinnies and rendezvous, as their natural point 
of attraction, as kites follow the stnell of car¬ 
rion he vented his loud invectives against the 
daring depravity of the rebels, not sparing 
even Washington himself in his violent mal¬ 
edictions, and displaying a malignancy of op- 
posit ion to all the measures of the Whig patri¬ 
ots, which not even the lives of these heroes 
could have satiated—so that the whole fami¬ 
ly ofthe Hnrcourts, now that their son Crom¬ 
well was no longer.atnong them, who was sus¬ 
pected of “the sin of liberty,” became as noto¬ 
rious for their hitter toryism, as for their op¬ 
ulence, bigotry and want of feeling. 

But poor Cromwell was not the profligate 
person that parental pride had supposed him 
to be, his greatest sin being his love of liber¬ 
ty— and this as it was treason to the prejudi¬ 
ces and authority of his family, easily became 
the means of investing him with every evil at¬ 
tribute, which those who di-liked his free and 
generous nature chose to invent for him. In 
line, Ins bad character arose altogether from ! 
this ditference between him and his family, if 
we except a certain frank and manly healing 
of character, w hich laid him open to the im¬ 
putations of vice and profligacy, because 
sometimes liable to he confounded with levity 
and-recklessness. But Cromwell’s sin was 
his not fating the views of family prejudice, 
for w hich his father almost detested him, while 
his mother wept in secret over the sacrifice of 
her dearest horn. 

Harcourt Manor was a beautiful plan'ation, 
at that time extending over twelve hundred 
acres. A noble mill stream, transparent as 
crystal, ran through it about midway, and di¬ 
versified the scene with hill and vally, rork 
and meadow, pa>ture and woodland,while the 
broad mansion stood on the brow of a genlte 
hill, surrounded by a terrace garden, richly 
stocked with delicious fruit and garish flow¬ 
ers, from the portico of which could be seen 
he gigantic mill, down near the stream, at 
about three hundred yards distance, ft was 
a noble sight, filling the mind at once with all 
the beauties nnd bountim of nature, along 
with the idea associated with industry, com¬ 
fort and all the great achievements of man 
over the ruggeduess ol the mere physical 
woi Id. 

The wife of old Harcourt was less rigid 
than her husband, only so much as the nature 
of womun is more gentle and affectionate than 
that ot man; hut to the eye, no difference 
could he discerned; and to the ear, the same 
vindictive and offensive maledictions on the 
chiel leader ofthe great cause of indepen¬ 
dence, occasionally grated, as Susan Harcourt, 
now sixty years oi age, opened her withered 
lips, to vent an imprecation upon the glorious 
cruse of liberty, espoused by a llancoek in 
the Cabinet, and by a Washington in ihe 


CllATTER 111. 

A second interview between young Har- 
cuuit and Rose Sanderson in the tv ning, as 
alluded to in our first chapter, resulted in 
producing a decided impression upon both . 1 
Rose, who hi'lieno Lad man.Jested a ia-ticii- 
"tisnesA which had repulsed the most splen-, 
did offers, combining fortune, beautv, ac-: 
coinplishments and the most advantageous 
positions in society, became suddenly infatu¬ 
ated with a young planter, of no very pie- 
possessing appearance, of very limited edu- 


liteness o! Ins demeanor and address, encour¬ 
aged her to protract the interview, and when: 
sue left the scene uf their meetiing, she felt 
a sensible interest in his society. On his; 
part tlnre was manifested a deference and 
admiiation, which must flutter instead of 
oflVriling the most fastidious of her sex.! 
Whv, sue new not, but she continued to think 
of tins Captain Harwood (Tor by that name 
lie had introduced himself) long after she had 
parted from him; as if some indistinct asso- 
cia ion of ideas, connected him with persons; 
more familiar to her, but she could not realize 
the chain of connexion, which seemed to h\ 

her mind more contiuallv upon him-Cap-; 

tain Harwood! I am sure 1 must have met 


cation, and of manners and deportment bare¬ 
ly endurable in society. The coquette of re- j Captain Harrwood somewhere. He seem- 

. A • A— a 1 _ a _ _i. i Itimahap f n m d I mu cua n .ntmi.oH f n ' 


fined soeietv, tliu> at once sunk into the vie- i familiar to me.” Thus she Continued to 
tim of mere novelty; and it was evident, that; P°nder upon her adventure until she reached 


she who had so often sported with the happi- Rockwell .Mansi >n, as the dusk of evening 
ness of others, for mere amusement, was now i began to ga'uer around her. Her husband 


herself manacled in those chains of love, or. ! rn, 4 bn - at the portal, but she gave 

• i* • 1*111 I 


him 


more properly, infatuated that blind the un-; grc»iiug aud 


<ig!i* , il 


deeplv as 


no 

she 


demanding to all the merit or demerit of the i herself on a chair, languid, hsiless and 
object. “ The voice" of the stranger bad ii- j oppressed. He made no observation and she 
deed, hv its novelty, enthralled her; she i remained silent. 

bowed to the magic power and owned a mas -1 B is a sad thing for a heart that is f»rmcd 
ter, where she would have delighted to scorn ^ or l° vr fe an ^ hound to love by obligations 

a slave. that endure for lile, to find itself suddenly 

Yet all this was in the secret recesses of j nndecieved in its fancied affection for a like 

her own heart, to which she was vet, in some! partner, by a sense of desolation, ol that 


measures, herself a stranger, and w hich only 
became know n to her, as hour alter hour de¬ 
veloped those secrets to her anxious feelings. 


'aching void" wh on inflets so much torture 


on a passionaie being. Rose .was now an 


instance of such w r< tchedness. The scales 


On the part of Harcouit thee was not a i o| delusion had fallen from her eyes and the 

* I _ I * I 'I 'a 1 I I I I I 


less decided impression, in which, however, 
admiration was mistaken for a more tender 
feeling. In Rose, he beheld a woman w ho 
so towered above all his conceptions ofthe 
sex, as to d izzle and bewilder him into (for 


reality exhibited her husband as one whom 
she louud it impossible to love. Silently 
she contrasted him with Captain Harwood, 
whom she had ju-t left. The bland, the ur¬ 
bane, the intellect Harwood/ H d she made 


the moment) |complete intoxication; so that j s,ic b a choice, then, indeed, how happy she 


his file became one feverish and incessant 
action between the farm ol his father and the 
mansion of Mr Sanderson; till time and occa¬ 
sion, having given him due warrant for the 
proceeding, he made a formal tender ofhis 
iiand and was accepted, airlently by Rose; 
hut with many symptoms of reluctance by her 
father and brother, who could not reli-h poli 


would have been. But now, what a prospect 
of desolation was before? How her very soul 
shuddered at the bare thought, as she en- 
deavoured to turn away from the contempla¬ 
tion of her own misery! 

Her husband’s connexion 5 were suoh as to 
afford her no solace in this wretchedness, 
Mrs. Harcourt, her molher-in-law, was tac¬ 


tical feelings and that deficiency of me ntal j'^rn, morose, narrow-minded, and ignorant; 


field 


“ The Rebels, curse on them, I say,” mut¬ 
tered old Harcourt, as he hung his three 
cornered hat on a peg, "have encamped only 
five miles above. But the Royalists are on 
their trail, and will I hope, soon come 
up to, and cut them to pieces. Yet before 
that happens, these rascally Whigs may come 
foiaging among us, eating and drinking us 
out evry thing—aud what ihev carry away, I 
should rather say steal. God’s curse on them 
Wife, there is some ground glass and lime 
in the house; bid Hetty mix some flour with 
it,—tell her to kill the rats with!—to make! 


and personal accomplishments, in such ex 
treme discrepancy to their own. The cere¬ 
mony performed, Harcourt handed Rose in¬ 
to a carriage and accompanied by a fi w of 
his own friends, he returned home to his fa- 
fathcr’s, proud as a Roman consul loaded 
with the richest spoils of victory. 

The first sensation of Rose, the day after 
her arrival at Rockwell Manor, was one of 
disappointment. Accustomed to the luxury 
and eese of an opulent city establishment, 
the, plain and even austere aspect of a farm 
house, however commodious and comfortable, 
struek her with a sense of deficiency which 
opened her eyes to many defects she had not 
before seen. 

Unaccustomed to occupation, she felt a 
sense of weariness, that was exceedingly op¬ 
pressive; lor the family into which she had 
married, always unpopular from their bigot- 
ted and narrow-minded characters, had grown 
with the progress of revolutionary opinions, 
to he generally disliked and shunned by their 
neighbors, if not openly detested. The Har- 
courts, were indeed a bye-word for the whole 
corin'ry round, since the war had broken out; 
never worthy of esteem, they now only exci¬ 
ted abhorence, and Rose soon discovered 
that in assuming the name of Harcourt, she 
had not only lost the respect due to that of 
Sanderson, but had inherited the odium which 
covered that of her husband. The whole 
country, besides the adjacent ones, were all 
ardent Whigs, with the solitary exception of 
the Harcouit*; a circumstance which added 
to the general odium in which their other pe¬ 
culiar traits had caused them to be held by 
their neighbors. 

Rose observed and felt all this with acute 
anguish. Her susceptibilities, at all times 
fine, were now grown morbid. She was not 
happy. Every day revealed to her some 
new feature of the family she had married in 
to, which did not please her. Even her hus¬ 
band seemed to undergo a transformation. 
Had she been in a dream she could not have 
awoke with a more perfect sense of the de- 


with neither kindness of disposition n«r flu¬ 
ency of conversation, her thoughts being few, 
and her words still more spiring; and having 
no literary acquirements or intellectual re¬ 
sources, the limits ofher reflections were the 
barn yards, the fields, the dairy, and the spin¬ 
ning wheel. Little better calculated to 
please, her husband was still less inclined, 
aud with a circle of reading extended only 
one degree wider, he possessed *t heart still 
mure inaccessible to feeling and sentiment. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

From d'tinnier s Wnl-pj Messenger. 

THE FATAL PREJUDICEj 

OR 

Ficsc Sanderson. 

▲ D 03 :estic sTouy of the revolution. 

PART SECOND. 

CHAI'Tr.Ii IV. 

The Marauding Pmiij—Romantic Fncnunltr, fyr. 

The day follow ing lin t we have described 
a party * * I :i dozen American soldiers lioin the 
Washington Camp, came suddenly down 
Upon Rockwell Manor house and demanded 
lobe served wnii dinner; he abing them¬ 
selves to the best r om, where having drank 
ciiU'r, beer, and sm-li liquors as they could 
CXt.irt Iron) the I'eirol tim inmates, eontiiiHcd 
their carousal till near sundown, when, with 
many curses on tin ir lory entertainers, they 
depa ted, having cornmited no other outrage 
than bring olTtin ir pieces as they approach¬ 
ed, as il’lo iniimidate their en'.ettamers into 
Sinly courtesy, and show them what they 
might expect if their demands wo re refused, 
besides taking with them at their departure, 
ten bags of meal. Jonathan himself was 
h ghly indignant at the conduct «>i the Whig 
soldiers, and threatened tcriii.lv to h s moth¬ 
er what he would do, it' in* c< u!d. Imt she only 
ausweied him by a significant shake of llie 
head, ami the simp e remark, that “they 
Would notffi'len on Ihtir provendtr ” 

On the succeeding day, a- the sun was cas¬ 
ting the shadows of the trees far into the ea-t, 
II >sc took her u-nal w alk along the meadow 
path of tiie creek, when she was again met 
and accosted bv Captain 11 nr wood, and whom 
she now greeted with umli-semhh d pleasure, 
while the Captain saluted In r with equal can¬ 
dor and sincerity.—Site knew not why, hot 
she b It a singular pleasure in his society, 
Snell as sic was wont to experience among 
her own lam ly, when “the light nfnther days” 
shone jo\iusly u;oo In r )Oung head It 
seemed t>i her when in It is company, as if 
she had omm more iepun<■ n the tmlished cir¬ 
cle from which a foi h.4i m'ntmMtou had driven 
her an exile; so that she expressed herself 
without reserve, and even <Uilt on the ex¬ 
treme dissaji|)oiutuieiit she had experienced 
in marrying into the Haicourt family ad¬ 
ding: 

“1 did expert from their being Tories to 
find them as polished and refill, d as the regal 
nob lily of the realm of England, and foolish¬ 
ly thought that it was imposojule to find the 
vulgar and itinerate among tluem who opno- 
ted the cause of rehellion and civil war. Who 
could have imagined, that people who never 
read a hook or conversed with persms of in- 
tellect or education, could he zeal-ms sup¬ 
porters of the throne aud prerogatives of 
majesty ?” 

“1 hey are the very persons, my dear mad¬ 
am, who would do mi; bring -liul out from the 
rays of knowledge, which discuss and estab¬ 
lish the rights of the people. You now, | 
will venture to maiut -in/are a true Whig,” 
said the Captain smiling. 

“No/ you mistake/ 3 X„f q„ite. I have 

been a lory, hut this precious family of the 
Harcourts have almost m ide me a convert 
to your cause. I say almost, but perhans 
they have.” 

‘‘You have been educated {then in a Tory 
family?” 

“On the contrary, I am the only Tory a* 
mong them, mv father being qu less a Whm 
than Herbert Sindetsm. r j 

“No better Whig in the country, Madam, ! 
to my knowledge, and I rejoice to have the 

{ deasure nf cultivating the Hcqtmiutace of 
tU daughter. I w as myself the only Whig 
of a whole Tory family, so that our history is 


the verv reverse of each other. Three years j 
ago I left my lathei’s house, disgusted wt.lij 
ho* austt ritv. bigotry and unfeeling avarice. 
The cause of lndepi-ndance was then in itsj 
infancy. G -od lbitune threw me into the 
employ ofCoUnel Hanidton, now one of the 
' Aids of <>ur great Chief; whom I have since 
i followed with the devotion of a son, for he 
has, indeed, treated nte like a father, by 
procuring me the means of improvement in 
every branch of knowledge, and promoting 
me to mv present rank. Not far Irom this 
spot I had my birth, and the scene is endear¬ 
ed to me by the events - r infancy and the as¬ 
sociations of youth. What s|ft>l do we love 
so well as that which is consecrated to the re- 
colletion of our boyish sports juvenile dreams: 
onr hours of plav and sunshine, belore life 
beanie daikened bv care, and the lightspirit 
da-iccd in uiii-«-n the sparkling rays ihnt nur- 
r-xed wi ll silver tints this beautiful stream. 
But what is li e worth with out the jots of 
congeni:il feeling ? 

What do we live for but to mingle our thou¬ 
ghts in minds that can sympathise with our 
pleasures, our pain*, our perceptions, to en¬ 
joy a steed 'Existence in another's being” to 
*ee our thoughts reflected, to our emotions 
comp back to us liom the heart of another, 
freshened by the new coinage of that otlie’s 
possum—made more precious, because stam¬ 
ped bv those we love. It was this want which 
drove me from a father’s roof. He felt not, 
bethought not, but o! one sord.d, mercena¬ 
ry object—mon- y* My emotions bounded 
'into other and wider fields—iny aspirations 
leaped into the po--ibility of human events 
and panted to enjoy thoughts and feelings, 
which had birth in the world's bosom , not a 
C'-w-herd's pen; ami thus I forsook an insip¬ 
id, nr rather a painful home, lor the world’s 
wide company.—This discrepancy of feeling 
induced my parents to stigmatize me as a 
profligate,because | was not as stupid asprodi 
gal —because I spurned the dull routine of 
daily labor; hut they nrvei took the trouble 
to analyze my character, if indeed, th< ir se¬ 
cluded habits and limited knowledge, endow¬ 
ed them with capacity to do so. Yet l rever¬ 
ence tinm even now, as the authors of my 
being—hut how'is it possible, according to 
he laws of nature, for minds so essentially 
different, even to move in the same sphere, 
or be happy, one with another, as sympathet¬ 
ic and rational beings? Your company, dear 
Madam, though I am comparatively a stan 
ger to you, gives me more real happiness 
than ten thousand of the unthinking beings. 
who are called mortals, yet possess no spark 
of immortality.” 

“And he assured, sir, that I feel the same 
happiness in your society. There are per¬ 
sons whom we seem by a sort of affinity to be 
allied to —a relationship of Ihe mind—a tie su¬ 
perior to all physical ties, and horn of eterni¬ 
ty. Ah! happy those who thus unite thein- 
j selves for life,” sijed poor Rose. 

“Then you are not happily married ?’ 

“How should I he, when the same dis¬ 
crepancy exists in my case, which you have 
I just so vividly described in yours ? I migh’ 

! a- well he among the Hottentots as among the 
Harcouris.” 

A peculiar expression stole over the coun¬ 
tenance ol Capt. Harwood, succeeded by a 
moim titarv peusiveness. He continued si¬ 
lent for a few minutes, then suddenly contin¬ 
ued :— 

“1 hope you have suffered no inconveni¬ 
ence fiomoar jicople '/” 

“N«t in tiie least —only—yes, ye?terdav, 
about a dozen quartered themselves on us loi 
a dinner and took away a few hags of meal 
at their departure. Nothing however, of anv 
consequence.” 

“I am son v to hear this, guch proceed¬ 
ings are not allowed by the General. But 
it is aAvays difficult to control a large bodv 
ot troops. I do not think, however, that you 
need he uneasy. J think you may remain at 
the Manor house in perfect saf< ty, at present, 
and I hope altogether; hut the events ofthis 
campaign are extremely uncertain. I hope 
y nr friends at the Manor House are not as 
bigotted against the American cause as for- 
merlv ?” 

“Oh, more so than ever ! I dare not say 
how much and hiitmly they are opposed to t. 
We are all tuclr Tories !” said Ruse, laugh- 


ing. 


“Surely, yon, Madam, cannot make com¬ 
mon cause with these illiterate people. You! 
the daughter «>f the d stiniruished patriot, 
Herbert Smuhrsoul A Indy born and bred 
among the he-t paliiots of Ajnerica !—hut J 
see by your blush that you are not of them , 
though amung them. Yet I hope Mr. Har- 
^ court and his family will n<4 behave with im- 
! prudence. Our General lias liec une unusu¬ 
ally stern, front some recent occurrences, 
and Marl tat Law will be executed on all To¬ 
ries who aid the enemy by ennifor 1 , nr betray 
our cause tiy their tieachery. Will you do 
me the favor to caution your family, dear 
Madam, to he prudent ? It is from a most 
friendly feeling, I do assure you, that 1 make 
this request. \ on cannot imagine the inter¬ 
est 1 leel in the sa'ety and preservation of 
you all. A few weeks and the Army may he 
ordeted to the sont.i o| this—if you will nplv 
caution your friends to prudence for a short 
time, all may be well. Harcouit is already 
maiked for the mischief he has done to our 
cause; yet if not repeated, he may escape 
Will von do me th>8 great favor?” 

“Cueei lully, and with all iny heart,” said 

Rose. 

“ I hen God bless you. Farewell, dear 
•Madam '” 


1 Farewell,” sighed Rose. “Shall 


we 


meet again ?” 

“Perhaps to-morrow !” 

“To-morrow be it then.” 

chapter v. 

It is not easy to conceive the deep and 
concentrated malignity, which hatred, brood¬ 
ed over in one family, and tanned hourly into 
fl nies by the narrow-minded bitterness of 
each member from father to son, and from 
mother to house-maid, gives birth through a 
series of years. A more satanic feeling than 
that dislike which the Harcnuit’s harbored 
rtgnin-t the Whigs and their cause, cannot he 
imagined. It partook of a passion verging 
"pon that which distempers the brain of the 
mluriate maniac—and persons, who in all 
"tin r matters were cool, cautious and circum¬ 
spect, became on this one subject as wild as 
•he winds, without reason to sober, or judg 
ment to direct them. Even the virtues of 
Washington, Hancock, Adams and othei 
prominent leaders of the Revolution, wen 
iraiHibrined, in their estimation, into the most 
hideous vices—and their most glorious a- 
cltievements, were made to appear to theii 
perceptions as the most infamous atrocities. 


To exterminate the whole American Army, 
if in their power, they would have esteemed 
ns the most meritorious ad of their /iers, wor¬ 
thy of the highest rewards Mb here and here 
after. Some pnjod ee, fit red t oy irom their 
ancestors in the mother country, h.id contrib¬ 
uted to embitter and deepen this feeling «*f 
rancorous hatred against the content for Lib¬ 
erty— one of their ancestors h ivinj been ex 
ecuted hy the soldiers ot Cromwell, during 
the civil wars of that time, under circumstan¬ 
ces of peculiar cruelty—the tradition ot w hich 
had been carefully transmitted from sire to 
son, and dwelt upon with embittered feeling, 
particularly by their female descendants, till 
every sympathy of their nature clustered to 
a focus of abhorrnnee against the cause, the 
name and the very actors of a rebellion , which 
to their ear* sounded like the whetting of the 
headsman'* axe, or the hammer erecting the 
scaffold • n which to execute the royal martyr 
who iidnered to >he crown against the temp¬ 
tations of treachery and sedition. Losing 
sight of prudence, of humanity and of the 
great cause of Human Rights, in these feel¬ 
ings, they rushed into the perpetration of 
crimes, which no principle could justify, no 
feeling or injury palli -te. 

A short tune after Rose's return to the Afa- 
nnr House, her husband discovered a letter 
on the floor, directed to “ Mr. Jonathan Har- 
court of Rockwell Mills ” 

“How came this letter here ?* he enquir¬ 
ed —“But let me see what it is about,* and 
he opened it and read as follows ; 

“One who wishes well to the family of the 
Harrotirts, would caution them against anv 
farther a'tempt to injure the American cause, 
l y sh.» wing ill will towards her troops and de¬ 
fenders. Be more wary, more humane. C in¬ 
sult your own interest and snf. ty. Two of 
the soldiers who pralook ol your hospitality a 
Ipw dav* ago, have since died, and suspicion 
of foul denting l as been excited. The wri¬ 
ter of this would sacrifice his life to defend 
you, hut he cannot save you if anv further 
evil should occur. Enjoy your opinions, but 
restrain your actions as much as possible. 
This from your best friend.” 

A low and long continued whistle from 
Johathan, was the finale of his reading 
to this epistle. “A pretty mess, truly, we 
have here ! This is father’s doings, he’s 
going rather too far in this matter,* said Jon¬ 
athan. with a very serious look—hut he had 
scarcely spoken the words, when he added. 
* I feel very unwell. Oh ! how sick I atn 
What a schorching thirst has come on me. 
1?n«e. dear, do Ming rne a glass of water, nr 
T shall d'e ! Bless me, what can be the mat¬ 
ter. I feel verv unwell indeed !’ Rose rail 
for water, and by the time she returned, Jon¬ 
athan lav gasping on the floor, holding the 
letter in hi-s left hand and still groaning with 
nnin. He drank the water but instead of 
growing better, felt worse—when his mother 
entered the room, attracted by his cries. 

“Whv. Mess me, Jannthan, what ails you? 

“S ; ck ! sick ! sick !’ “Oh ! I shall die ! 
Send Jim over to Dr. Vanhurg and hid him 
lo«e no time !’ and poor Jonathan continued 
to groan in his agonv. 

“What paper is that in your hand?’ said 

his mother. 

“Read it,’sa : d Jonathan, and he handed it 
to her. 

Rose brought brandy, cordials and every 
simide «he could th nk of, to administer to 
her ho.-bind in his distress—but without suc- 
ce««. 

“ITow wicked these Whigs are.’ said his 


mother, “to write such 


iigs are, 
letters, as 


if tliev 


were rlispnsd to slander us for the death of 
those two men. What have we got to do 
with their worthle«s soldiers, if they choose 
to drink ihemselves to death ?—swilling ci¬ 
der at such a rate as ihey did here.’ 

“Ah ! that cide r , thwt cider !’ cried Jona¬ 
than, it mn4 have been that cider. I too 
have linen drinking if.’ 

“What ! the barrel tinder the archway ?’ 
a«ked his agitated mother—trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Yes—ves—T was very thirsty—I drank 
n great deal of it,’ answered Jonathan slowly, 
hetwppn his pangs. 

“Whv, did vnu not see t he cross on it ? It 
is nr>t fit to drink. You knew our mark—n«»t 
to touch. Jonathan, the cross !’ 

“Oh I was dry and never thought of the 
erns*.’ 

“That cider belonged to the Whig sol¬ 
diers t» jsaifj his mother. 

* “Then I suppose I am poisoned,’ said Jon¬ 
athan. 

“Sad, sad, sad accident,* said his mother. 
“What shall I do, I dare not tell the Doctor, 
for he is a Whig.* And the old woman walk¬ 
ed to and fro in great perturbation. 

Jim returned from the Doctor’s with a 
message that he was from home—and would 
not return fi»r three hours. 

Old Mr. Harcourt now came in from the 
Mill. 

“ What ails Jonathan,’ asked the old man. 

“Sick !’ answered his wile. 

“Xo, father, I am poisoned by the cider,’ 
said Jonathan. 

“ Y\ hat hm-jness had you to drink cider?* 
responded his father. “It is against all rule. 
You ought to have known better. Have you 
sent fir the Doctor ?’ 

—bi.t he is from home,’ answered 
his wife. 

Rose was kneeling hy the side of her hus¬ 
band, lull of all a woman’s com; a<sinn and 
tenderness, and extremely anxious to relieve 
his sufferings. Poor Rose, what a throng of 
contending feelings crowded into her h* att. 
How she was agitated hy horror, disgust, 
feat—and all those repulsive ieefinog that 
arise from the want of hiimanitv, kind ness 
and love in the beings around her. What 
awfol sen-ations thrilled her bosom, to be¬ 
hold her young and blooming husband, in 
his filth and twentieth year, writhing in the 
convulsions ofdeath, produced by the agen¬ 
cy o| his own parents, in their blind hatted 
against the friends of the liberty of their 
country ! VVhat anguish rent the throbbing 
heart ol poor Rose. And as the eyes of he r 
husband Imgan to swell out like balls of fire, 
ind his hands to grow as chill as ice itself, 
ears rolled down her cheeks, and she with 
great difficulty restrained herseif from sob¬ 
bing aloul. It was now evident that Jona¬ 
than was dying, and he was carried to bed 
>y the aid of the domestics, his mother wiing- 
mg her hand* in great agony Nor did he 
long survive after being placed in a bed. 
though his pains seemed to abate—and he 
•link, in two hours from the time of the at¬ 
tack, intojhe quiet slumbers of the grave. 
VVhat a retribution on those who sought to 
take the lives of others—thus to have their 
only remaining son struck down to lha tomb 


by the very weapons tney had prepared so 
wautonlv tor others !—without provocation, 
for a mere difference of opinion, to grati'y 
an illiberal prejudice, bequeathed from >-ire 
ti» s«n—arrayed against the voire of a whole 
nation, and only to >utat*t « feeling who'll 
neither rea-nm n.,r r* |ig on could approve— 
thin to take lile—and Imw fearfully had it 
c me home to them, hy taking Ihe life of their 
own, their beloved, their favorite son r 

Rose was overwlilmed by sen>ations In 
which she had hitherto been a strangle, iatn- 
r n hy son ow—all hough the form of 
death in one so closely attached to her, could 
not fail to strike her with awre. A vague ap¬ 
prehension, even for her own safety, would 
sometimes steal over her—when she would 
Siudder, sigh and wish herself once more at 
home, in company with her dear aisters, and 
safe from all future harm such as here sur¬ 
rounded her in such frightful shapes ! Old 
Mr. Harcouit and his wile bore their loss 
wi'h a stern and silent sullioess that gave no 
evidence of any great overflow of grief, 
though it might be the) suff-red inward sor¬ 
row, without expressing it hy outward signs. 
O i the second day after his den i e, Jona¬ 
than was buried—attended only by his fami¬ 
ly, in the church yard, which stood about a 
quarter of a mile from Rockwell Manor 
Rose, rs she leit the spot, thought she rec¬ 
ognized her mysterious friend, Captain Har¬ 
wood, whose fine countenance wore an ex¬ 
pression o| uncommon concern—ns i* seem¬ 
ed to invite her to a meeting on the morrow, 
at the usual place of conierence. The sight 
of him reassured her of safety. 

Rose immediately made arrangements to 
return to her lather’s house, where she now 
belonged. In three days alter, she was to 
quit R ckwell Manor forever, for the house 
ol her father—her brother having engaged 
to come for her Iron) the city. The day suc¬ 
ceeding her husband's funeral, therefore, she 
took her way, a* usual, along the margin of 
the stream, where she was speedily ji.incd 
hy Captain Harwuod. Her mourning weeds 
her told loss before her longue could express 
it—but Harwood anticipated her inforinaliun, 
by observing— 

“I regret extremely to hear that you have 
sustained the loss of a husband, and Mr. 
Harcourt that oi his eldest son. May I in¬ 
quire how he hears it ?’ 

“As far ns the eye can judgf, with the 
resignation of a stoic But lie says nothing — 
1 * even his mother preserves an unbroken si¬ 
lence on the subject. Net a single allusion 
does she ever make to her dead sou,’ answer¬ 
ed Rose. 

“Pray what may have been his disease V 
“Then you have heard nothing ?’ 
“Nothing, hut of his death—and that ra¬ 
ther suddenly.’ 

“Of course, he was well when last I saw 
you. On my return home, after leaving you, 
he was attacked suddenly. Oh ! it is a ter¬ 
rible tale, hut 1 can trust y< u—you am all 
honor and have a friendly feeling toward’* the 
wretched and deluded family. He died from 
having drank of poisoned cider intended for 
yt.ur troops.' 

“Gracious Heaven ! can it be possible/ 
My own father is then the murderer of his 
own child,’ exclaimed Capt. Harwood, dum¬ 
ping his hands in great emotion. 

“How 

are then his younger son. Is it 
Cromwell Harcouit.' 

“Al.s I am. The force of my feelings has 
drawn the secret fr m my bosom—hut I moxt 
rely upon your honor not to divulge it to any 
other, until I have had time to reflect upon 
the consequences of this occurrence, and se»* 
what steps it may he necessaty tlow to adopt. 
Tou must already have heard of his profli- 
ga e younger son—but hnve you ever heard 
mention of niy name and destinv, since you 
were a member of iny lather’* family ?’ 

“Only from your deceased brother. Your 
parents have never, in iny heating, made any 
allusion to your existence,’ answered Rose. 

“That is what 1 m »st feared. My mother 
loved me once, most tenderly —nay, she has 
often told rne in her moments of fond end°ar- 
ment, that I was the only being who attached 
her to life—and a'l of the good which I can 
claim of my charactei, I owe loan ambition 
to merit her love and esteem. How much of 
the good or evil of our destiny, flows front the 
deportment ol* our mothers / When 1 last 
embraced her, sobs choked her utterance— 
tears rolled from her cheeks as she confessed 
the injustice of my father’s conduct. It is 
the love of iny mother, which first sec'elly 
linked me to this spot—but since I have be¬ 
come acquainted with another uf her sex, 
more gentle and more beautiful, 1 have ex¬ 
perienced a double claim which it has upon 
my heart.’ Harwuod spoke with peusiveness, 
hut ardor. 

R >se blushed, and after some tittle hesita¬ 
tion, arising lr<»rn her confusion, answered — 
“You may depend on the confidence you 
repose in me not being betrayed. But I trust 
the time will be shoit before you are reinsta¬ 
ted in the affections of your family.’ 

“Ah ! dear sister ! I may at least call you 
by that sweet name now—how can 1 hope 
ever to conciliate a father, who is so invete- 


! your father? H it possible? You 

possible ! 


rate in his hatred of the niform I wear ? 
How can I, an American officer of the revo¬ 
lutionary army, ever hope to be acknowl¬ 
edged as a son, by a father who has—but I 
cannot finish the sentence—your widow’s 
garments will explain my allusion. To what 
misery is he uot reduced by his rash con¬ 
duct ?’ 

“I understand vour meaning. It is, in¬ 
deed, a must embarrassing and distri s-nng 
position. But, eventually, he must see the 
folly and cruelty of excluding you Pom your 
natural rights, with no othei child to solace 
his old age—hi sides, the influence of your 
mother will preva I over his pr< judicea.' 

“A'as ! she bus none. Whv, I do not 
know; but that my father’s heart is open to 
no human sympathy. You do not continue 
then, my dear sister, in the lainily? You 
alluded to your departure.' 

“Of course, I must leave it. It would kill 
me to remain. 1 shall return to the city in a 
few days, where I shall he must happy to see 
you. — Here i* my card of address.’ 

“Then I shall not fail to wait upon you. 
The recollection!* of this humble valley will 
ever be endeared to me hy the pleasure 1 
have here experienced in the company of my 
dearsister ”— 

But we must nut dilate too for. 

Their conversation was protracted through 
many themes, wirli it would consume too 
much space here to detail—Imt it was evident 
to the consciousness of both, that a feeling of 
a most delicate character, was rapidly grow¬ 
ing up between Rose nad Captain Harcourt— 


to whom, we shall now apply his proper name 
—and that should nrra*i<*u favor their being 
often ihiotvn togi t ier, a serious alf-tir of the 
heart must he the cuiiseqntm e; nor did the/ 
trar ili' niselves even now away from each 
.»tli< r without modi effort, n-* r till the twilight 
had dei p»Mi< d itHo sombre oi>>cutitv. On tfm 
Micrtediiig day they again met, and omitted 
no opportunity of cotivcr-ing. till Rome’s de¬ 
parture for the city put a peii id to their in¬ 
terviews, with ttssuiaucesol a renewed ac* 
cuainianee in the city. 

I With h-art felt rnpture Rose once more 
emprarrd her sisters and her dear father.— 
jOli! what tears of joy flowed down her beau- 
! teous cheeks, as she om e more trod the be¬ 
loved home of her infancy! What solace! 
what condolence, what tender affections were 
poured info her susceptible heart, so long de¬ 
prived of the refreshing dew of love! Poor 
j Rose / she is now for a brief period happy. 

| The novelty of home was now fresh upon 
j her senses, and she enjoyed it even as when 
j in infancy, her wild laugh rang merrily 
through the r mm*, and she gambolled like a 
girl in her blithesome game of romps? 

Short are the periods of our joy. A few 
day;* passed and all her old cares returned. 
The first image tnat her heart conjured up, 
with the desire to behold, was that of Captain 
Harcourt!—And he came. Tlnee days after 
she had reached home, he came—but only to 
bid her adieu, «»n his inarch to the South! 
VVar had its claims. — Honor is an imperious 
master. A enrespoodence was agreed to be 
established between them, and Rote was a- 
gain miserable lioin the absence of a locerl 
But time flies. 

E gbieen months had passed since Captain 
Ha-c ourt took leave of his “dear sifter 
R .>e ” 

A servant announced to Rose in her cham¬ 
ber, where she is turning over a large bundle 
of letters, that an officer waits to pay his re¬ 
spects in the drawing room Site colored — 

| tier In-art palpitated! “What name d.d he 
j give?” 

j “Colonel Harcourt madam,” 

! Rose paused—clung to her chair for sup- 
j port —rallied Iter thoughts to command her 
feelings—and deceuded to the drawiug room 
with a throwing hosnm. 

“My dear sister,” cried he, clasping her 
extended hand in his and kissing them with 
ard. ur. 

“Colonel Harcourt!” ejaculated Rose, 
blushing and trembling. 

“No your own Cromwell Harcourt. Our 
w ar is at an end. I am now on my way to 
R »ckwell Manor House, to look after mi 
family estate and could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of irtvelliog ten milieu out of iny road, to 
p iy my respects to my dear Rose. Y T ou see 
I have won some promotion in the cause of 
my contry,” pointing to his epaulettes. But 
a great revolution has taken place in our fam¬ 
ily.. My poor old lather has paid the debt he 
owed to natu e—and although he seemed not 
to feel the death of my brother J nathnu. it 
eventually broke his heart. J have received 
1 the most affectionate letters from my poor 
mother, and am now on my way to receive 
her blessing and forgiveness. That done, I 
shall immediately return to tbe citv, to claim 
my pro i ised reward,” saying which, he again 
took the fair hand of R >se. on which to leave 
the tmoress of his lips. Rise at la*t loved. 
Her blushes and cmifusiun were delighlul 
tel'-tales to the C 1 »nel. 

The poor old mother received her prodi¬ 
gal liny with Iriyi <«f nnfeigtiHd rapture, clasp¬ 
ing hi ii repeatedly to her b ismip, notwithstan¬ 
ding his military uniform. How she implor¬ 
ed his lorgiveurss!—how piteously she depre¬ 
cated his anger—how tenderly ►lie inquired 
into his happiness, as tears courst d down 
her cheeks. 

“And ate you married yet, my dear Crom¬ 
well?'* 

“Not yet. my dear mother! but expect to 
be shortly — 1 have much to tell you besides 
a # gre»r deal of business to settle—when I 
shall retuin to the city, to receive the hand 
ol a lady wh*»m I have long loved.” He then 
told her ail his history. 

Colonel Harcourt 'bund no difficulty in set¬ 
tling his father’s estate, who owed no man a 
shilling, and had amassed a large fortune in¬ 
dependent of his plantation—his peculiar n«- 
ti n* in respect to the Revolution, having 
saved him Irom any of that ruinous deprecia¬ 
tion, which was the fate of the Whig gentry 
who circulated the continental money . and 
which the senior Hare mrt ih oughout the 
whole war had pertjnaciouslv refused to touch 
so that his sou found himself master of a 
Splendid fortune, suffi ient to enable him to 
live in any style of fashion and luxury, that 
his taste might prompt hint to He therefore 
oetermim d to leave the whole question of 
tlmir future mode of life to his dear Rose and 
abide bv her decision. F »r this purpose he 
proceeded to the city, where every arrange¬ 
ment f»r a town residence in a beautiful style 
of elegance and simplicity, was soon made— 
it being agreed that bis mother should contin¬ 
ue to reside at Rockwell Manor, where he 
beautified one part of the Mun*iou so as to 
form an elegant retreat in the h it months of 
Summer, whither they designed to retire to 
escape the sultry nnd more oppressive Htmos. 
phere ol the city. Consulting her habits and 
^ ,p * f,| di* , <l to soothe the latter days 
ol his mother to the ntmo-t of his power—and 
was rej .iced to find, that *he was highly pre¬ 
possessed in favor of Rose, whose quiet 
and patient deportment, had greatlv won on 
her regard, and who had always pitied her 
situation Irom the first moment she was in¬ 
troduced by Jonathan as his wife—as one 
who was not suited to a plain country life, or 
a plain country gentleman. “Ah/ my dear 

Cromwell, Jonathan was not the fine gentle¬ 
man you are—or he would have made her 
happy. Poor Jonathan/— yet he was a good 
soul, but his wits were not so quick ms yours, 
and he had no learning, but was a comely 
young man to look uppon.” 

Cromwell Harcourt and his betrothed were 
united in the holy haitds of wedlock six weeks 
after his return from the army—as I find an¬ 
nounced in Claypoole's Genetal Advertiser 
of that day. 

“Married on Wednesday morning last, at 
Christ Church, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, Colonel Cromwell Harcourt, late Aid 
to General Alexander Hamilton, to Rose 
Harcourt, daughter of Herbert Sanderson, 
Esq. and relict ofth« late Jonathan Harcourt. 
Esq. of Rockwell Manor.” 

Opening the Tamilv bihle of n|d Mrs Har¬ 
court, the mother of Jonathan and Cromwell, 
a few days ago I hafipened to light on that 
headed, “Family Register—Berniks,” under 
a notice of the day, year and aga of Jonathan, 

I wo struck by thesa words writtaa ia a 
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THE FATAL SECRET. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY I. ANDERSON SMITH. 

8SE ENGRAVING. 

ITTER and cold was the nigh 1 
in the month of December,1780. 

The winds whistled dismally, 
and nature seemed almost out of 
humor with herself, so great 
appeared her anger. It had 
snowed a night or two previous, 
and the ground was covered at 
the time of which we write, to 
the depth of two or three feet. 

In a neat little cottage a few 
rods from the turnpike road, in 
the village of White Plains, 6at, 
at the period of our story, round 
a bright blazing fire, Mrs.Eaton, 
her two daughters, and her liuie hoy anu giri, 
three and four years of age. The room was 
warm and comfortable, and had a cheerful and 
merry look about it, that spoke of happiness, and 
contentment. The shovel and tongs were care- 
fully deposited in one corner of the fire-place by 
Miss Mary herself, and the bellows were hung 
on one side of the chimney by “ little Tom¬ 
my,” who was on all occasions, when he attempt¬ 
ed to elevate that important piece of furniture to 
its proper place, assisted bya chair. Mr. Heqry 
Eaton, or Squire Eaton, as he was called by the 
neighbors, was absent at the village inn, where 
he had gone to obtain the latest intelligence about 
General WasTiington and the war. Before he 
started out, however, he procured a good pitcher 
of cider from his cellar, which Mrs. Eaton prom¬ 
ised to have “ nice and warm” on his return, pro¬ 
vided he brought good news with him. 

As they were all seated round the file, and en¬ 
gaged in their sewing, what a picture of content, 
and happiness presented itself! There was.Mrs. 
Eaton with her old fashioned cap so tidily arranged 
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and her new dress, the neatness of which spake 
well of the taste of its possessor. On her right 
sat Miss Mary, with her long flowing jet black 
ringletB, and her new cap, which like her sister 
Margaret’s, was as light and pretty as if it had 
been fashioned for a fairy, who had made up her 
mind to come down from her “ flights of fancy” 
to the sober realities of life. The two sisters, 
one " sweet sixteen,” (Mary, of course,) and the 
other approaching that delightful period in the life 
of all young girls when they have a right to think 
and do for themselves, and are vested with the 
full power of “ declaring their intentions,” were 
really very pretty—and although most of the 
young men in the village had volunteered and 
gone to fight the battles of their country, they 
had still some admirers at home, who were very 
punctual and attentive in their vists. In our 
opinion Mary was the prettiest, (we whisper this 
to you privately, dear reader,) although Marga¬ 
ret was far, very far from being bad looking. 
There was a roguish merriment sparkling in the 
eyes of Mary that we like, and as she was as 
good as she was pretty “ none knew her but to 
love her.” Like Byron, we “ have a passion 
for the name of Mary”—a name that angels 
love. 

The two sisters were always in neat, though 
homespun attire, and always dressed for comfort, 
as they cared or thought but very little about 
fashion in those days. They were never troubled 
with the effects of tight lacing (pardon us most 
fair and gentle reader, foj speaking so plainly!) 
nor with painB or aches. Their cheeks were 
always red and rosy, and their steps as light 
and agile as the gazelle. Mrs. Eaton taught 
them how to keep the house “ to rights,” and 
also how to patch and darn, as well as read 
and “ talk nonsense" with their beaus, as she 
often used to remark “ that patching and darning 
would be of service to them when they were 
married, and had a family to take care of.” 
Whether she did it purposely or not we cannot, 
say, but certain it is, she always emphasized the 
word “family” when giving them this advice. 
Probably it reminded her of her own “ responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

“ Father seems to stay later to-night than usu¬ 
al,” said Mary, drawing her chair closer to her 
mother. 

‘ “ He’s waiting for the news, no doubt,” replied 
Margaret. 

« The mail coach must be in by this time,” said 
Mrs. Eaton,looking at the clock. “ At all events, 
it’s time that little boys and girls were in bed,” 
the continued, giving Susan and Tommy each a 
parental look, which from appearances did aot 
altogether agree with them. 


“ No, ma—not yet j” said little Tommy, mb. 
bing his eyes and casting a very affectionate look 
over his sister's shoulder at the pitcher of cider on 
the table. 

“ Hark ! there, he’s coming now!” declaimed 
Mary, starting up, 

“ Go quick and open the door,” said Mrs. Ea¬ 
ton. “ He must be cold after such a long walk!” 

Mary opened the door, but suddenly started 
back, on seeing a man altogether unlike her fa¬ 
ther before her. 

“ Be not frightened,” said the stranger in a 
clear manly voice, “ I have only come to ask 
permission to warm myself, as I have traveled 
some distance to-night, and have a good many 
miles to go before daybreak.” 

“ Well, sir, father is—” replied Mary, when 
she was interrupted by Mrs. Eaton, who told the 
stranger he was “ welcome to come in.” 

“I heartily thank you for this hospitality,” 
said the stranger, “ and am sorry to have nothing 
but words to repay you for your kindness.” 

Mrs. Eaton, who was a most generous and 
kind-hearted woman, could not listen to the thanks 
of the stranger, and was “very thankful that 
she could accommodate any one.” 

The stranger was invited to take a seat by the 
fire, which he readily accepted. We will venture 
to describe him ns he looked on entering the room. 
He stood about six feet high, and was dressed in 
along frock or coat which reached the kneeB, 
and his legs were closely fitted by a pair of black 
stockings, which were ornamented at the tops by 
woolen strings of rather an indistinct color. His 
hair was long and of a dark gray. The general 
expression of his face was pleasing, but like 
Casius he had “ a lean and hungry look,” that 
spoke of “ treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 

“ There’s some one here I see who likes good 
reading,” said the stranger, taking the family bible 
from the table. 

“ Yes, we could not do without that hook,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Eaton. “ It has been in the family 
many years, and every day I love it more and 
more.” 

“ Although I do not read it much myself,” said 
the stranger, “ I always like to see it, for it re¬ 
minds me of younger and happier days.” 

“Hist!” exclaimed Mary, “I hear voices ap¬ 
proaching the house!” 

A loud laugh was that moment heard, and the 
sound of voices now became andible. 

“ Who can they be!” said Mrs. Eaton, 4n a 
low voice to her daughter. She had hardly time 
for an answer, however, belore a knock was 
heard upon the door, and then another, another, 
and another! * 
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“ Open quick, we are almost freezing,” said one 
of the company rather hastily. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the stranger, suddenly start¬ 
ing up, “ a party of skinners !”* 

“ Oh, dear, they’ll kill us, won’t they mother ?” 
said little Tommy, burying his head in his mo¬ 
ther’s lap, 

“ It’s not the first time they have been here,” 
said Mary, taking down her father’s old rusty 
sword from behind the door, “ Although I have 
but little strength it’s a woman’s!” and she un¬ 
consciously “ struck an attitude,” which would 
have been creditable to a hero. 

“ Do you hear us, open; we are almost dead 
with the cold!” shouted a new voice. 

"When you can speak a little more politely, 
you shall come in,” said the stranger, taking up 
the chair he was sitting upon, and going toward 
the door. ‘ 

“ There’s a man lying dead in the road a few 
rods below the house,” said one in a sepulchral 
voice. 

“ And he’s not been murdered long, either,” 
said another, before the words were hardly out of 
his companion’s mouth. 

“ A man murdered in the road!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Eaton. 

"A man murdered in the road!” repeated Mary. 

" It is only a story of their invention,” said the 
stranger. 

“ We have a dagger that we took from his 
body,” said one of the party, who had now open¬ 
ed his lips for the first time. 

As he spoke the stranger, as we must designate 
him, turned deadly pale, his lips quivered, and his 
limbs shook violently. 

" Open the door or we will burst it in!” ex¬ 
claimed one who seemed to be the leader. As he 
spoke, a heavy knock was heard against the door, 
and the next moment it flew open, and four men 
rushed in, who seemed to be laboring more under 
the effects of drunkenness than the weather. 

In a second the stranger recovered himself, and 
made the chair (the only instrument of defence he 
had) fly about him like a madman. 

Mary kept one furious looking fellow at bay 
■with her father’s sword, and her mother and sister 
Margaret were not behind hand is using a couple 
of hickory clubs. 

Finding it was useless to cope with such a force 
under present circumstances, the “ skinners” soon 
made good their retreat, being considerably dam- 

• * In those days White plains and the neighboring 
towns were infested by bands of robbers who were 
termed the "upper” and “lower skinners.” The 
“upper” party plundered above the lines, and the 
“lower” below. They were mostly renegades from 
(be American and English armies. 


aged by the engagement, if two or three broken 
arms and noses are worthy of consideration. 

After sometime spent in getting things “to 
rights” again, they once more seated themselves 
round the fire, anxiously waiting Mr. Eaton’s re¬ 
turn. The stranger resumed his seat in the cor¬ 
ner, and took the old family bible from the shelf 
as he did so. 

“ ’Tis strange he comes not,” said Mrs. Eaton, 
addressing Mary. 

** Tis very strange,” was the reply. 

“ H* never staid so late before,” continued Mrs. 
Eaton, and looking impatiently at the clock. 

“ Something important keeps him, I am posi¬ 
tive.” 

“ Some accident-” 

“Never fear; he’s traveled the road too often 
to be molested now.” 

Just then a low murmuring sound issued from 
where the stranger was sitting, and on looking up 
they discovered that he had fallen asleep. His 
head was bent over, his arms folded, and the bible 
had fallen from his grasp. 

“ He was right—ha! ha!” he exclaimed, half 
asleep. “ The captain is dead in the road. He’ll 
never cross me again—he’ll never call me a de¬ 
serter !” 

As the last words fell from his lips, the door 
opened, and Mr. Eaton entered. He spoke not a 
word, but was considerably astonished on seeing 
“ little Tommy” clinging closely to his mothet’s 
left arm, and Susan doing her utmost to reach the 
other. 

“ The dagger—that was mine. The fellow 
should have shown it to me with the blood upon 
its blade! Ha! ha! I like blood—I could dri. k 
it. But, but that good book, it haunts me now. 
Why should I have taken it up, it cannot, 
cannot be his—Away ! away with it!” and he 
threw his arms about wildly, and then resumed 
his old position, with his head bending over so as 
to nearly touch his breast. 

Mr. Eaton, or rather the Squire, surveyed him 
steadily for a few seconds, and then whispering 
to his wife, said, “ that man must be attended to.” 
The next moment he had left the house. Mrs. 
Eaton, with considerable exertion, made out to 
keep Tommy and Susan quiet, for to tell the truth 
they were very much frightened. Mary and Mar¬ 
garet spoke not; but kept their eyes closely benl 
on the stranger. 

In a few moments the squire returned, and was 
this time accompanied by four men, who seemed 
to understand well the business they had come 
about. 

“ That’s him!” said the Squire, pointing to the 
stranger, who had partly recovered from his sleep. 
“ Seize him, and convey him to the guard house!” 
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The words had reached the stranger's ears, and 
he was on his feet in an instant. The demon now 
was roused within him. 

“ Back! hack, I say. Thefirst that approaches 
dies!” and he raised the chair with a giant's 
strength and hurled it to the floor. * 

'* We are not afraid of you yet, good fellow,” 
said the strongest of the party, who cautiously 
crept behind him, and now had a strong cord se¬ 
curely fixed around his arms. 

" Ha! what have we here?” said the squire, os 
he picked a dagger from the floor. “ Blood upon 
it! And as I live the initials of the owner, 1 J. E.”' 

“ That’s mine! give it me!” said the stranger, 
in a commanding tone of voice. 

“ I thought it was your property," replied the 
sqnire, " but it will be of service to ub.” 

We want you,” Baid one of the company, 
going toward the door. 

“ I will not stir from this spot!" replied the 
stranger. 

Rememember your arms are tied," 

“ I care not for that." 

“You may for this!" said the one who had 
bound his arms, drawing a pistol from his coat, 
“ So mind what you say! Come along—we want 
you!” 

The squire opened the door, and the stranger 
seeing it would be useless to contend with them 
longer, walked out with a dogged step, not even 
speaking to, or noticing Mrs. Eaton, and her 
daughters. He was taken to the guard house 
which was some distance off, and placed in n 
separate apartment from the rest of the prisoners. 
The squire went with them, and after being as¬ 
sured he was perfectly secure, returned to his 
family. 

" I would have been home sooner from the 
Inn," said the squire, “ but the news not coming 
at the usual time 1 was determined to wait till it 
did come; and when it come at last, it was suili 
glorious news that I had 1 1 stay at least an hour 
longer to enjoy it with the rest of the company. 
General Washington—God bless bis name! lms 
met the red coats again, and beaten them. Oh, 
what a victory!" Here the squire got so excited 
that he hod to cool his enthusiasm with a glass ol 
cider, which was strong enough in “ little Tom¬ 
my's” opinion to “ take his head oil - .” 

The next day the stranger,was tried. He was 
recognized by a number of the soldiers who all 
swore that they had heard him threaten the life of 
Captain Sheldon a number of times; and knew 
him to be guilty of deserting the camp. The tes¬ 
timony of Squire Eaton, although not pointing 
direct, went against him, and he was condemned to 
death. 

He listened to his dreadful doom without the 


least emotion, and on being asked by the Judge, 
if he had anything to say, he arose and in a calm 
clear voice replied: 

“ I have but one request—I wish to die like a 
soldier." 

" You have not lived a soldier's life—and there¬ 
fore cannot die one,” answered the judge calmly. 
" A week from to-day you are to be taken from 
the guard house, and to be hanged until you are 
dead!” 

The stranger (he had refused to give his name) 
made no reply, but seemed chagrined and morti¬ 
fied at the judge's refusal to grant his request. 
The week rolled round, and still he remained the 
same. On the day he was to be executed, he was 
placed upon the cart with his coffin, and taken to 
the scaffold, which was a short distance from the 
guard house, exposed to the wanton gaze of hun¬ 
dreds. Everything being ready he stood up in 
the cart, and in a clear voice said, 

“ I CONFESS ALL ; I, JOHN EATON, BROTHER OF ' 
MY ACCUSER !” 

“ Great God !’’ exclaimed a voice in the crowd, 
and Squire Eaton had fainted ! The next moment 
the word was given, and the murderer’s soul was 
launched into eternity! 

Many years have passed by Binco the family of 
Eatons were overwhelmed with grief by the above 
melancholy and unexpected disclosure. They 
have nil been gathered to the home of their fa¬ 
thers, and we tell the story only as one among 
the many incidents that occurred during “the 
times that tried men's souls.” 

New York, June, 1&1G. 
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MISC ELLANY- 

THE FATAL SILVER, BULLET. 

A TRUK STORY OF TIIE REVOLUTION'. 

In the summer and autumn of 1777, while Sir Win- 
Howe, with a fleet and part of the royal army, were ly¬ 
ing in New York, Gen. Burgnyne, with his armv, were 
advancing from Canada towards Albany. 

The object and design nf the ehemy were to possess 
themselves of Lake Champlain, with the whole of the 
Hud sun, and ihe*ebyto cut off all intercourse and 
ennununte itiem between the eastern and southern 
States. F >r the purpose of watching the motions and 
annoying the operations of the hostile armies, Gen. 
Washington had directed small bodies of troops to be 
stationed at Fhhmil!. Redhook, Greenbush. and seve¬ 
ral other places on the east side of the. river, her ween 
New York and Albany, with strict orders to take up 
and examine all strangers travelling up and down the 
river, either by land or w<tter, and if detected in espio¬ 
nage, nr employed in communicating information be¬ 
tween the British armies,.to be punished according to 
the rules of war. 

About the first of September, a pedestrian passing 
northwardly, was hailed and stopped by a sentinel of 
*he guard stationed at Redhook, and commanded hv 
Captain John Mansfield, of Connecticut. The man 
was ai out thirty y-urs of age, and clothed in the habit 
of a farmer. H* was conducted to the guard-house. 
Capt. hi. inquired of him his name* the place of hisj 
residence, as /el! as that to which he was going, his; 
business tliere, &c. lie replied by giving, a name, and 
stated, that Ae belonged to the place below‘Redhook, I 
andwasa farmer—that lie was now on his way to the I 
next toy'n above, with a view to purchase a pairof ox-1 
cn (ruin a farmer of his acquaietunce living there He 
was atked whether he had about him any letternr nth- 1 
er com mu ci cat inn fiom Lord Howe, or any other Bri* 
tjyf) officer at New York, addressed to Gen. Btirgoyne 
or any officer in his army? To which he promptly 
answered in the negative. Cnpt. M. then told him 
that such were the orders of his superior officer, that 
it became his duty to search the person of every trav¬ 
eller junder similar circumstances, to which he replied 
he had no objection to being searched. Capt. M. th*»n 
directed two or three of the guard to take olT his 


*U 22 C s ted itself to the ready thoughts of our Yankee 
Captain. He observed to the prisoner, “We have 
defamed you on yonrjourney for some length of time 
and subjected yon to a pretty strict* examination. I 
feel bound by the rules of civility to treat you to a 
bowl of toddy before you proceed on. and if you will 
drink with us you shall be welcome.” The mac was 
ii!eused with the invitation, and readily agreed tc ac- 
rept it- The Captain took upon himself the office of 
bar-keeper, and soon prepared the toddy. To make it 
getiltin'*, and answer the purpose lor which he wanted 
it. he stirred in a good and sufficient dose ol emetic 
fnitcr. Our stranger being thirsty and somewhat fii- 
•igwd by travelling, drank very freely of the beverage, 
while the Captain and others present, barely tasted and 
passed it round. 

A.free conversation soon commenced between the 
stranger am 1 his new acquaintances. He inquired of 
Capt. M. the number of men under his command, and 
at the different military stations anove iteauooK;— 
whether they were furnished with field pieces of can¬ 
non; what number of sentinels were placed on the 
watch at a lime; how often and at what time in the 
night they relieved, &c. &c. About twelve or fifteen 
minutes after the toddy went round and went down, 
our guest began to grow- pale and look wild. “ Some¬ 
thing.” said he, “is the mattei with me; I feel very 
sick at tny stomach all at once!” He rose immediate¬ 
ly from his seat, and went out into the wood yard.i 
where a quantity of chips were lying, and soon began 
to evacuate his stomach- He was carefully watched 
by Capt. M. and several of The guard ; and was seen 
by them to draw with Ids foot a parcel of the chips 
iover the matter emitted from his stomach, before hei 
returned into the house. While he was rinsing his 
mouth in the house. Capt. M. directed a search to be 
made among the chips, where was soon iouiki a silver 
ball of the size of a small musket bullet, made by two 
very thinly plated silver, being bent round and lightly 
soddered together. Enclosed in this fatal bullet was 
found a letter on a sheet of silk paper, signed by Lord 
Howe, addressed tg General Burgoyne, giving in for 
mntion respecting the aitaatin of the royal fleet and 
army at New York, and requesting advice from the 
General hyTthe bearer, lie]was making, who the ar 
my under his command, toward Albany* at. which 
place he expected to meet him. But the decyphering 
and reading of the letter presented at first another 
puzzle for the Yankee Captain- It commenced “in 
the words and figures following,” viz;—“ Md d*21r 
s3r. hC th3 t 21r2r y45 w31 121 rn ” &c. After a little 
examination and study, however, the difficulty was 
overcome. It was discovered that the ariteinetical 
figures, up to the sixth inclusive, were snbstituted for 
our vowels, tlm-:—al e2 i3 o4 u5 y5- The key bein*i 
now found, immediately unlocked the wholn of the 
silver bullet. The bearer, of course, was continued 
in custody, and a court-martial speedily formed, by 
whom, nc the clearest evidence of guilt, the unfortu 
nate prisoner was convicted, sentenced, and executed 


coat, autl examine the porkets, folds, lining,and every 
other pan critically. While tnis was doing, one. of the 
guard o»-ervcii tne prisoner to pass tns hand, with a 
quick motion. from his vest pocket to his mouth, and. 
by motion of bis chin, seemed to he swallowing some¬ 
thing that “went down rather hard,” as he expressed 
himself. The search, however, continued and was 
finished without any discovery which would justify the 
farther deu»t.t»nn of the prisoner. Capt. M. was then 
informed of the suspicious circumstances noticed by 
the guaid ; 

HWh#t i? now to he done? Strong suspicion bad 
attached ^seif to the stranger, out no positive proof 
had'-yet appealed against hint. An expedient soon 
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THE INNKEEPER’S WIFE. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY JOSEPH B. COBB} ESQ., AUTHOR OF THE “MAID OF MELAS,” &C. &C. 


CHAPTER I. 

In Prince Edward county, Virginia, within a short 
distance of the Court House, and a few miles only 
from Hampden Sydney College, stands a venerable 
edifice, known to this day as Moore’s old Ordinary, 
or in Virginia parlance, Or'nary. Anterior to the 
War of the Revolution, and during the whole of that 
eventful struggle, it had been a favored resort of the 
travellers, and of the soldiers passing to or from the 
scene of action. 

During the war* the proprietor of this ancient estab¬ 
lishment was Major Joseph Moore, an Englishman by 
birth, but known throughout the struggle for indepen¬ 
dence as an unwavering and active whig, though 
holding no office in the army, or under Congress. In 
limes of dismay and general misgiving, when the 
Old Dominion was crowded with hostile troops, and 
the wearied, half-famished troops of Greene and La¬ 
fayette were everywhere driven before their victo¬ 
rious arms—this old gentleman took heart of grace 
by greeting daily with his morning cup a miserably 
painted picture of Gen. Washington which adorned 
his parlor mantle, and encouraged his desponding 
neighbors by examples of daring and ceaseless acti¬ 
vity ia serving the good cause. He had provoked, 
Jo an irreparable extent, the vengeance of the British 
and Hessian officers, not only by adroitly eluding their 
most cautious searches, but by his zeal in forwarding 
provisions of food and clothing to the suffering troops 
of Ms adopted country. From the beginning, he had 
calculated the price of his adhesion to the colonial; 
authorities, and bravely resolved to meet the issue of; 
his patriotic decision by the sacrifice of all he owned, 
if such became necessary. Whilst his pursuers were, 
in the neighborhood, he was often forced to take to 
the woods with his negroes and stock, where he would 
live for days and weeks in a large cave, the existence 
of which was known to none but staunch friends. 

When it is told, that during these ever recurring 
absences, the young wife of this determined whig 
resolutely kept by her troubled board, steadily dis¬ 
charging her duties as mistress and landlady, it will 
easily be conjectured that she could have been none 
but an extraordinary woman, such as, in those days, 
stamped an undying influence on their neglected and 
underrated sex. The writer of this sketch recalls at 
this period with peculiar pleasure, not unmixed with 
some pride, many a tale of the heroic fortitude and 
Spartan courage which distinguished his venerable 
ancestress, and charmed many an hour of his youthful 
days. She was emphaticall y a woman of the Revol it- 
tion. 

Unlike her husband, who was originally a ship¬ 
builder, she was well-born, and inherited an ample 


fortune. In the earlier years of marriage she had to 
endure the reflection, not a little mortifying to her 
pride, of being thought wedded to a man rather be¬ 
neath her station and pretensions. But after the war 
broke out, and laudations were showered on her hus¬ 
band for his indomitable exertions, both by his neigh¬ 
bors and by officers of the army who had experienced 
the benefit of his aid. all pompous clamor was silenced, 
and his station was considered suited to any family. 
Pope’s famous couplet was never more strikingly illus¬ 
trated than by his history. 

“Honor and worth from no condition rise; 

Act well your pait, there all the honor lies,” 

The year 1781 was prolific in important events 
for American Independence, and Virginia was all 
anxiety. On one side she was held in terror by 
the haughty and ruthless Hessians under Sir Henry 
Clinton, expecting hourly invasion and devastation; 
whilst on the other, the fierce veterans of Cornwallis 
and the “invincible legion” of Tarleton threatened 
to crush all within their reach. Greene’s army, that 
heroic column which had fought through all obstacles, 
and suffered and bled in utter despair of all relief; 
which had defied the discipline of British regulars, 
the pangs of famine, the fury of the elements, the 
pitiless severity of the seasons, naked and half armed, 
and had triumphed over all; this army, hotly pursued 
by Cornwallis, was in the neighborhood. In the very 
sight, and under the guns of their incensed enemy, 
they had crossed the Dan, and the whole country rang 
with shouts of exultation at the brilliant feat. The 
sturdy whig population of the surrounding counties 
poured out en masse, to relieve their wants in food, 
clothing and accoutrements. The expiring spark of 
patriotism was rekindled, and the torch of freedom 
and of the revolution burned with new vigor. 

As maybe supposed, these circumstances and their 
results, so well calculated to countervail the recent 
depression, which was vainly thought the prelude to 
universal dismay and submission, greatly exasperated 
the British leaders, and they wreaked vengeance in 
ways utterly repugnant to all rules of civilized war¬ 
fare, and degrading to humanity. Houses were ran¬ 
sacked, beds ripped open, furniture spoiled, and pro¬ 
visions and property destroyed without discrimination 
and without mercy. Parties were sent to scour the 
country, who scrupled not to murder or imprison the 
men, and to insult the women. It was a time for the 
daughters of America to summon all their fortitude; 
for husbands, fathers and brothers, unprepared to pro¬ 
vide for or protect them under the rapid assaults and 
sudden onsets of the British cavalry, were forced 
without choice or remedy, to leave them to what 
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meagre courtesy and forbearance their sex.^r their 5 
situation could extract from their fierce invaders. 
Nor did woman’s fortitude and courage fail or flinch 
in these appalling emergencies. 

Now it so happened, that on t a cold* night in the 
year above named, whilst our family at the Ordinary 
were quietly seated around the cheerful fireside, en¬ 
gaged doubtless in recounting the stirring news de¬ 
veloped at each day’s close, a ne'gro who had been 
on the look out, entered breathless and trembling, j 
with the unwelcome and ever terrifying announce¬ 
ment, that “the red coats under Tarleton were in the \ 
neighborhood, and might ride up at any moment.” ' 
All was instantly alarm and confusion. The wife 
refused to sleep in such suspense, and bracing herself 
against the depressing effects of unnecessary fear, 
actively abetted her husband in his preparations for 
flight. In a short time all was ready, and filled with 
melancholy presages, the husband and wife bade a 
silent adieu, each Tesolved to encounter with firm¬ 
ness their respective duties and difficulties. Not a 
living thing which could lay claim to the name of 
property was left on the premises, if we except an 
old negro and his wife who volunteered to remain 
with their mistress. But the provisions which had 
been stored away for the American troops, and for 
the accommodation of such travellers as might ven¬ 
ture abroad in these times of gloom and terror, were 
left exposed; and the spacious cellar was filled with 
barrels of peach brandy, distilled at home, and care¬ 
fully reserved for the same purposes. To save a 
portion of these was now the most anxious object 
with Mrs. Moore—to save all was entirely out of the 
question. In view of her slender resources, she in¬ 
stantly resolved to leave the cribs and granaries to 
fare as they might, and directed her whole thoughts 
and means to the preservation of her stores in the 
cellar. She at once, calculated that the whole troop 
would be breakfasted at her expense, and this she 
resolved to offer with cheerfulness. Unprovided with 
means of transportation, it could hardly be supposed 
that cavalry would or could carry away more than 
would answer temporarily, being so far too from the 
main body of the army. To prevent destruction of 
what was left, was, therefore, the important question. 
She was sure that the liquor could not escape, and in 
daily expectation that Colonel Washington would be 
passing, (who was attempting to check the rapacity 
of the enemy) she was most anxious to preserve full 
rations for his weary and patriotic band. 

Leaving her children to the care of the faithful 
negress, she descended, candle in hand,accompanied 
by her servant, to the cellar beneath. Within this 
was an apartment back, divided by a thick wall, and 
to which no light was admitted. Hero was always 
stored the brandy, which, thus secured, was left to 
mellow and to purify. Her excellent sense at once 
suggested that this secluded stronghold, together with 
the pleasant and captivating effluvia which exuded 
from its every crack or crevice, would be most sure 
to attract, and probably distract the attention of the 
robbers who were shortly expected. Applying the 
key to the iron-faced door, which looked as though 
it might resist the strongest efforts if stormed, she 


directed the astonished servant to roll out a number 
pt the choice barrels. These she strewed in different 
parts of the open room, taking care to conceal them 
partially by carelessly throwing over them pieces of 
hoops and staves or mill-dewed straw, in such manner 
as to create the impression that they were nothing 
more than, heaps of useless rubbish. After the same 
fashion she also adroitly disguised several barrels of 
pork and flour, to guard against contingencies. This, 
though simple in every particular, was a remarkable 
instance of self-possession in a matron not much ex¬ 
ceeding the age of twenty-five, and so perilously 
situated. Having done all she could do, and again 
locking the door, she put the key in her basket and 
re-entered her chamber. Her children were quietly 
sleeping on their pallet, and anxious but resolved, she 
lay down undressed by their side, not to sleep, but to 
await the event, as became a wife, a mother, and a 
woman of America. 


CHAPTER IX. 

True to his accustomed activity, by early dawn 
on the day following, Tarleton had broken up his 
bivouac, and before the sun mounted over the sur¬ 
rounding hills, was on his march for the Ordinary. 
A dense fog covered the whole space around, and his 
approach was known only from the rumbling echo 
of hoofs ns the squadron gallopped over the frozen 
ground. Foremost came a corpcral with his ad¬ 
vanced guard, to make known the orders of his im¬ 
perious and fierce commander. Early as was the 
hour, Mrs. Moore had prepared her plan of action, 
and as the officer entered, unasked and unannounced, 
was silting before a huge log fire which blazed in 
the parlor comer, calmly engaged with her knitting 
as though peril and insult were not near. On his 
entrance she rose, but offered no salute or invitation, 
and the rough soldier swaggered to the fire, where 
standing with his back to its cheerful blaze, a skirt 
of his coat hanging from each arm, he thus accosted 
the matron in the rude and discourteous style so com¬ 
mon at that lime with the British troops. 

“Well, madam, where is the infernal old rebel who 

keeps this house? Answer me quick, for by-, I ! m 

in no humor for dainty mouthing and silty scenes.” 

“What mean you, sir?” answered Mrs. Moofe, 
who by the bye was blessed with a full share of tem¬ 
per when excited, as well as spirit to maintain it. “I 
] am not in the habit of hearing or replying to such 

I beastly language.” 

“You ask what I mean,” said the corporal. “I will 
tell you that I mean your husband, or whatever you 
are to the rebellious traitor, whose name hangs on 
yonder sign. If we can. lay hands on him, I’ll try 
and raise his head by the side of his name, and ask 
of you no further aid than ihe loan of a strong bed 
cord.” And pointing to the beam on the sign-post, 
he made a significant motion with his hand about his 
neck, which left no doubt os to the allusion. 

This insult, so stinging and so unprovoked, drew 
an involuntary tear to the eye of the helpless woman, 
but wisely subduing any appearance of the kind in 
such company, she turned her back on the ruffian, 
and walked into her chamber. 
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At this moment the full, mellow sound of a bugle 
awakened the echoes of hill and dale, and the whole j 
troop appeared in sight at the head of the lane. The i 
rising sun had dispelled in part the thick mist of the \ 
morning, and from a window of her room the lady \ 
could catch glimpses of their shining armor as they < 
rapidly advanced. Presently they gallopped full into < 
the yard, and the corporal walked out to meet them. | 

A towering, stalwart officer, clad in the splendid < 
uniform of a British dragoon, dismounted from his < 
charger, and after exchanging a word with the cor-< 
poral, advanced toward the doorway, making the 1 
oaken floor of the long gallery in front to ring with 1 
the clang of his iron-heeled cavalry boots. The huge J 
roan steed, the long, brown hair, and the frightful j 
marks of small-pox which disfigured his otherwise ; 
comely face, told at once who this officer was, and, J 
agreeable to the plan she had formed, Mrs. Moore,; 
having a little girl by the hand, and an infant boy in ; 
her arms, met him promptly at the hall door. 

" Colonel Tarleton, I presume,” she said, with a 
graceful curtsey. 

"At your service, madam,” was the prompt reply 
of that celebrated officer. And as he touched the rim 
of his dragoon cap, he responded to the offer of the 
lady by sealing himself with somewhat of the same 
familiarity which had distinguished his sub-officer 
before the parlor fire. 

Fierce and unrelenting, though always roughly 
courteous, the British commander was nevertheless 
struck with the calm dignity, the stately manner, and 
somewhat aristocratic demeanor of his landlady, and 
could not reconcile her appearance with the generally 
received notions of an innkeeper’s wife. 

“’Pon honor, madam,” said he, “I must say you 
have there two likely, nice little folks,” and offering 
liis hand to the little girl, who readily took it, he at 
the same time slightly caressed the boy in (he mother’s 
arms. With staring eye and trembling lip, the infant 
pertly struck the hand which he extended, and hid its 
head in the folds of the mother’s shawl. 

u Oh, ho,” laughed Tarleton, "some of the old 
leaven, I see. The red is too strong for his little 
blue eyes, I suppose, hey, madam,” winking know¬ 
ingly at the mother. "By the way, madam, does the 
father of this fiery little rebel always leave you to do 
the honors of his tavern! His faith is tolerably strong 
considering your age and comeliness. Come, my 
good madam, tell me, have you locked him in the 
closet, iiid him in the cuddy, or stuffed him under the 
bed? He has served his mob Congress, and his rebel 
leaders well enough to receive some attention at my 
hands.” 

“I am happy to say, sir,” returned the lady, "that 
my husband is beyond your reach, and I decline for 
him the attentions you speak of. As to whether I 
have placed him where you suggest, I presume you 
will soon find when you commence your usual round 
of forcing locks, tearing open beds, and burning 
houses.” 

"For George, madam, a proper answer from a 
rebel’s wife to an officer in his majesty’s servicS!” 
said Tarleton, with a mixture of humor and mock 
severity of tone. "And what if I should do all you 


have said, how can these daring and obstinate rebels 
complain who put his majesty to such troubte! Make 
yourself easy, my good hostess, but I have now no 
time to parley or play at cross questions with a spirited 
dame. Work is before me, and work is always first 
with those under my orders.” 

At this instant the corporal again entered, and, lift¬ 
ing his cap, approached to where his officer and the 
lady were sitting. At the sight of her insulter, Mrs. 
Moore could not repress a slight exclamation. She 
started back, whilst the fire of injured feeling and 
outraged delicacy burned in her lustrous eyes, and 
suffused with a deep crimson lute the cheeks just 
now pallid almost from the reflection in whose dread 
presence she stood. All these were not unobserved 
by the quick glance of Tarleton, who, beyond doubt, 
had felt his chivalry awakened by the manner and 
spirit of the woman before him. 

"Pray, what is the matter, madam?” he asked. 
"And what causes you such feeling at the sight of 
my officer?” 

Unabashed, and nerved by the full flow of resent¬ 
ment which lurks in woman’s bosom when smarting 
beneath the rankling of insult and outrage, Mrs. Moore 
recounted with feeling emphasis the gross language 
and the offensive allusion which had aroused and em¬ 
bittered her feelings as a wife and mother. As she 
proceeded, the rigid frown which contracted the brow 
of Tarleton, and the fury which sparkled from his 
fierce glance, told that woman had found a protector, 
and sent a cold shudder to the heart of the brutal 
offender. 

When asked If be admitted the fact, the trooper 
could not articulate, so firmly had fear and con¬ 
scious guilt clenched his teeth; and when, in the rage 
of passion, and with the full sway of a British com¬ 
manding officer, Tarleton strode forward and struck 
him, the soldier cowered and shrank beneatli the blow 
like a slave. This was not all. Tarleton caused 
him to unclasp his sword-belt, and then breaking the 
weapon before his face, ordered him to the rear 
under arrest. 

These facts being substantially true, serve to re¬ 
lieve in some measure the odium which is generally 
heaped on the name and memory of this distinguished, 
though cruel Briton. On this occasion he certainly 
behaved as a gallant and high-souted officer, jealous 
of the reputation of his service, though his harsh and 
summary chastisement of the offender in the presence 
of a lady, a scene so unsuited to feinale softness and 
delicaej r j showed in a strong view^hat impulsive and 
fierce disposition so characteristic of the man. 

This being done, Tarleton resumed his natural 
humor, and proceeded with his inquiries, as though 
nothing of an unusual character had happened. And 
indeed such scenes in the British army, which in the 
Freneh or American service would have aroused a 
hurricane of resentment among the junior officers and 
privates, were by no means uncommon, and account 
in part for the ruffian dispositions of the soldiery when 
unchecked by rigid discipline. 

"Now, madam,” said Tarleton, "since it seems I 
shall not now have the pleasure of conducting your 
husband as a prisoner of war to my commanding 
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officer, I must trouble you to breakfast my squad t 
with a portion of these dainty supplies, which doubt- j 
less yoitr good man has left to be distributed to the j 
rebel army, who know so much belter how to run $ 
than how to fight.” \ 

“Bo they indeed?” said the matron, emboldened ? 
to satire, perhaps, by the consciousness of being in > 
a gentleman’s power, .and not that of a ruffian, as he 5 
had been represented. “Doubtless we poor Ameri- ? 
cans have been duped by false rumors; but a few ? 
weeks since we had news that his majesty’s troops ; 
fully equalled them in the first, whilst our poor sol-; 
diers proved their knowledge of the last quite to the 
satisfaction of Cornwallis and his officers.” 

“Ak, you allude to that ridiculous, belter skelter 
affair at your Cowpens,” answered Tarleton, no way 
confused. “Well, madam, I did my part, as you 
doubtless heard, and his lordship hopes soon to get 
this mob enclosed in pens something more substantial 
than where we last had them.” 

“Report says,” retorted the lady, now cruel in 
turn, “that we have an officer in the American ranks 
who does not much dread close quarters in the battle, 
even though he finds himself face to face with a very 
redoubted adversary.” 

“Zounds, madam, you tempt me to anger by such 
a ridiculous tirade,” answered he, somewhat moved, 
though not out of humor. “If ever I can get sight of 
this namesake of your old rebel chief, I will leave on 
him a mark by which he can boast to some effect of 
an encounter.” 

“In that case,” again said the lady, archly smiling, 
“you and he, from what we hear, will be then fairly 
at quits, for it is said he has already balanced that 
score.” 

The latter part of this conversation is given on tes¬ 
timony not considered altogether reliable in our courts 
of judicature, though if the report, which has since 
received the sanction of history, be true, that Tarle¬ 
ton had lost his fingers in a hand to hand fight with 
Colonel Washington, it is fairly presumable that the 
rumor was then r ife. On this occasion he was gloved 
and booted, as already remarked, and the wound, if 
ever inflicted, was not of course visible. 

CHAPTER III. 

Tiie troop dismounted and arranged to cook and 
eat their breakfast in the open yard, Tarleton and a 
few of his higher officers only, partaking their meal 
in the hall under the invitation and superintendence 
of their inexplicable hostess. Whilst engaged in dis¬ 
cussing, with great apparent pleasure, the substantial 
repast spread out before them, it is said that Tarleton, 
with a species of blunt politeness peculiar to him, 
asked “if he could get a cup of tea.” 

“A cup of teat” answered Mrs. Moore. “Colonel 
Tarleton surely forgets that he is breakfasting with 
the wife of an American patriot. In these times, too, 
we have no means of transporting hither the waters 
in Boston harbor, and they are the only specimen of 
the article you wish, we have had in this country for 
many years past.” 

At this tart but good humored sally, the young 
officers at table laughed outright, despite the presence 


of their commander, whose crude and severe notions 
of loyally and discipline were understood to be gene¬ 
rally averse to the least levity as regarded the course 
of his superiors, or the action of his government. 
After gravely rebuking them on this occasion, he re¬ 
plied to the lady of the house in his usual tone, half 
earnest, half humorous— 

“Well, my dear madam,” said he, “I only wish 
those savages had maintained their disguise long 
enough to allow his majesty’s troops an opportunity 
of tinging the tea of Boston harbor with the color 
so obnoxious to you Americans. Their blood would 
have answered the purposely admirably. The Ethio¬ 
pian may not change his skin, but savages sometimes 
have been known to do the like, especially when 
their color was likely to cost them dear.” 

Breakfast was finished, and the bugle sounded the 
assembly. The officers were at their respective 
posts, but Tarleton still remained by the fireside. 
The troopers were all paraded in line in front of the 
house, when, at an order from the sergeant, every 
tenth man dismounted, leaving his horse in charge 
of his right file. These formed the search corps, a 
system, of domiciliary which was never neglected by 
Tarleton in these official military visits. 

Through the open door the lady of the house had 
seen this movement, and understood at once its ob¬ 
ject. Under the direction of the sergeant, this corps 
fiied off toward the lots where the corn, fodder, and 
various provender were collected and stored. On 
their return, they seized upon the old negro man and 
ordered him to conduct them to the store room of the 
Ordinary and to the cellar. The first of these, like 
the various houses just left, were noted down in the 
sergeant’s memorandum book. Arrived at the cellar, 
the sergeant himself led the way. He approached the 
apparent heaps of rubbish, and with his foot kicked 
off some of the top coverings, but as the old servant 
began to dread the failure of his mistress’plan, the 
keen eye of the soldier was attracted to the iron-faced 
door of the locked cellar, and followed by his com¬ 
panions, he sprang forward with undisguised ecstacy. 
But to force it was no easy matter, and the keys were 
in possession of the landlady. The savoury smell of 
the brandy excited the keenest appetite, and a most 
unconquerable thirst. They resolved on a report to 
the chief, whose influence, it was hoped, might obtain 
the keys, and thus prevent the delay, which none re¬ 
lished, and the necessity, which was, from appear¬ 
ances, by no means inviting, of resorting to force. 
The report was made, and Tarleton peremptorily 
demanded the keys. The lady replied that she would 
never surrender them willingly, and gave the chieftain 
to understand that if he obtained the keys, which she 
displayed from her girdle, he must get them as he 
could. 

Tarleton disdained to use compulsory or ungallant 
means with a Indy of such undoubted pretensions, 
and ordered the sergeant to take men and what mate¬ 
rials he could gather, and break open the door which 
locked in the precious viands, most precious of all 
tin figs to the soldier. 

He himself superintended the work, and from mo¬ 
tives of seeking her safety in his presence, as well as 
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a natural anxiety, Mrs. Moore, attended by her chil- j 
dren, went along with him. This work consumed £ 
an hour or two, which rendered the British officer \ 
restive and impatient, especially when he reflected ? 
tiiat the delay might be saved by a slight severity, l 
which he had not often scrupled to practice. His \ 
men were astonished at thts relaxation, and an officer \ 
was heard swear, "that he believed the colonel was ( 
smitten with (he comely appearance and lofty spirit j 
of the rebel dame.” c 

At length, after vigorous efforts, the door gave way, < 
and the barrels lay before them. Tarleton gave orders r 
to have his men served each with a heavy ration, and / 
their canteens filled. This done, he unhesitatingly j 
caused his men to break open the heads of such as j 
remained over, and the floor of the cellar was flooded 
in an inslant. Mrs. Moore looked on silently, but ; 
with ill-repressed indignation, which Tarleton failed j 
not to notice. \ 

"The rules of war are severe, my good madam,” j 
said he, “but you rebels leave us no choice. This < 
liquor lias been saved with great labor, and doubtless < 
for other purposes, but my orders are to anticipate < 
and provide against such purposes.” j 

“1 expected no better,” replied the lady, “and per- J 
haps I had best prepare for worse.” j 

“That you will soon find out, madam,” was the j 
pithy reply, and the stern veteran bowed and re-con- < 
ducted fils fair companion to the upper story. The < 
sergeant now presented his memorandum, and after ] 
some conversation between the two, Tarleton turning ] 
to the lady, observed, "my officer returns me here- \ 
with a schedule of your stock of provisions, which I J 
am ordered either to seize, or cut olT from the rebel J 
army. I have levied enough already to answer pre- ; 
sent purposes, but you must give me your word of j 
honor not to apply these to the wants of the Ameri-; 
cans, else I shall proceed with my duty.” ; 

" Then proceed,” said the lady, firmly, “ for I assure 
you that I shall make no such promise.” ; 

“Madam, this promise can cost you nothing,” said ; 
the officer, evidently reluctant to resort to severity, 
"ff I destroy them, the rebels cannot get them, and 
they lose nothing.” 

"I am not insensible to what you say,” returned 
the lady, “and I acknowledge my obligation to you 
for one instance of courtesy. If you cannot spare us 
further losses and destruction, I regret it, but I cannot 
purchase your forbearance by the sacrifice of my 
duty to my husband and countrymen.” 

This heroic speech closed the parley, and threw, at 
once, all to the discretion and decision of the British 
chieftain. He east around his officers an inquiring 


and somewhat perplexed glance. Their expression 
could not be mistaken, and he resolved to err for once 
on the side of forbearance. 

"Sergeant, form the line, and prepare for march¬ 
ing,” lie sharply exclaimed. "And now hearken, 
madam; I shall leave your property untouched, after 
having exacted our meal, and let loose the brandy 
barrels, and you may boast hereafter of having done 
what no man has succeeded in doing, and that is, 
having turned Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, of his 
majesty’s dragoons, from the proper course of his 
purpose.” 

Having thus said, lie strode forth from the room 
and called for his charger. Gratified at her success 
in preserving the brandy disguised in the front cellar, 
and touched with the unexpected courtesy from nn 
officer so usually unrelenting, one other idea still oc¬ 
curred to the sagacious reflections of this calculating 
woman. This was that stragglers might return, and 
in the absence of officers, destroy what was left, and 
subject her to renewed outrage. She look her reso¬ 
lution in a moment, and just when Tarleton was in 
the act of stepping forth to mount his horse, she 
gently tapped his elbow, and requested that nn officer 
might be permitted to remain until the troop had 
gone far enough to prevent the occurrence she ap¬ 
prehended. 

ft Madam,” said he, “I do not feel authorized to 
detail any officer on a duty which might prove one 
of great danger, and not known to the service. I 
shall take pains to guard against what you appre¬ 
hend; but if any one chooses to volunteer in your 
favor, I shall not prohibit him from so doing.” A 
young lieutenant immediately rode out and tendered 
his services. 

"Very well,” said Tarleton again. And gracefully 
waving his sword in adieu, he turned and gallopped 
to his usual post at the head of the troop. The bugle 
sounded, the word “inarch” was passed along the 
line, and wheeling into sections with most elegant 
precision, the imposing array moved off. In a very 
few moments more the last of the “invincible legion” 
disappeared in the distance, and the solitary dragoon 
officer sat down in the parlor of the Ordinary to medi¬ 
tate on the probable dangers of his situation. 

But these dangers were only imaginary, for his 
•grateful hostess heard in a few weeks after lie left 
her, that he had reached Tarleton in safety, and par¬ 
ticipated in the obstinate and bloody fight at Guilford 
Court House, which resulted so gloriously to the Ame¬ 
rican army, and so effectually broke up the boasted 
and well planned campaign of the British general. 
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THE HAND PIRATE. 

A STOSlf OF THE DEVOLUTION. 
BY J A 31 E 9 H. DANA. 

Dubing the war of the Revolution the district 
of country lying between the American lines on 
the Hudson and the British outposts above New 
York, and called familiarly the neutral ground, 
was infested by a set of wretches, ( known as cow¬ 
boys, skinners, and land-pitates, who preyed at 
will on the whigs. A party of them long carried 
on their outrages unchecked in close vicinity to 
the British lines, under a leader of redoubtable 
l courage, who had once been a colonist of some 
| estate, but having squandered it in riotous living, 
\ had taken to his present irregular life on the 
| breaking out of the troubles. 

| Accounts of his atrocities had long before found 
s their way to the American lines; and the evil be- 
j came at length so great that it was determined, 
j at any cost, to extirpate his company. But this 
l was found easier to threaten than to achieve. 

5 Keeping close to his secret' haunts, or moving 
| with astonishing celerity across the country, it 
l was impossible to discover Qr overtake Hording, 

! for such was the name this miscreant bore. 

A young officer at length volunteered to enter 
Harding’s company as a spy, in order to obtain 
such information ns would lead to his being en¬ 
trapped. Lieutenant Vaughan knew that his life 
hung on a thread, in such a difficult mission; for 
discovery would be instant death: but he was 
bold and full of resources; besides he had a per¬ 
sonal interest in the destruction of the land-pirates. 
His heart had long been In possession of Emily 
Headley, the only daughter of a wealthy farmer, 
who, though hitherto a neutral, was suspected of 
a leaning toward the American cause: and the 
anxious heart of the lover began to fear that 
| Harding, attracted by the wealth of the father or 
i the beauty of the daughter, might sooner or later, 
make Headley’s farm the scene of one of his law¬ 
less atrocities. 

It was a daik and stormy night on which 
Vaughan, disguised as. a deserter, found his way 
1 to a low tavern near the Hudson where the land- 
pirates were known sometimes to harbor. 'With 
gteac difficulty, and not without exciting some 
suspicion, he was enrolled as one of their num¬ 
ber; but his story was so well concocted that all 
doubt, after a while, was removed. One morn¬ 
ing a comrade approached him. 

“You are to accompany us, for the first time, 
to-night,” he said. “The captain, has resolved 
to attack old Headley, who, you may have heard, 
lives up among the hills, and is almost as rich 
as an English lord. They say, too, he has a 
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pretty daughter, but of that I know nothing, 
though, if he has, I J li venture to say the captain 
will not forget her.” 

Vaughan could scarcely conceal his agitation 
during these words. The blow which he had 
long feared was about to fall, and he neither had 
the time to warn his friends, nor the power to 
avert the catastrophe. What could he do? Hia 
first thought was to desdrt and hasten to Headley 
farm, but he knew he was watched closely and 
that this could not be effected. 

In a few minutes, however, Vaughan managed 
to steal away from his comrade, and sauntered 
into the inn, for they •were then at another low 
tavern similar to the one where he had first joined 
the freebooters.- The bar-maid was there alone: 
the words in which she spoke surprised him. 

“ And so, Captain Harding is going to attack 
old Mr. Headley’s house to-night,” she said pet¬ 
tishly, “I can tell him it will come to no good. 
Mr. Headley has clone him or the king no harm; 
but its the daughter, and not the father, Harding’s 
after. She refused him once, when hewas a gen¬ 
tleman, and now he’s determined to have her, on 
his own terms, the villain l 3t 
At this confirmation of bis worst fears, Vaughan 
could not withhold a muttered curse. The girl 
looked up. He saw that his indignation had 
betrayed him, and his eye quailed beneath her 
searching glance. But he was relieved by what 
followed. 

“ Lieutenant Vaughan,” said the girl, bending 
over and whispering in his ear, 11 you see you are 
known; but you have nothing to fear. I was 
brought up near your father’s and saw' yon many 
a day: my parents farmed the little place at the 
foot of the hill. Ho you know me, now?—I am 
Kitty Gray.” 

The recognition was mutual; but the pleasure 
derived from it was alloyed to Vaughan by what 
he now heard of Harding's intention. Kitty, it 
seems, had listened, pretending to be asleep in 
the bar, \yhile the leader had divulged to two of 
his confidential followers, the evening before, his 
purpose in attacking Headley farm; and it ap¬ 
peared that he had hoarded up his old rejection, 
and had now resolved to avenge himself by 
carrying off the daughter of the old man by force. : 
The blood of Vaughan ran cold at the narration. : 
Fortunately Kitty was disposed to assist him, for ; 
her woman's nature was not yet so far debased < 
hut what she could feel for the peril of Mis3 < 
Headley. i 

“If I could obtain a trusty messenger and a j 
fast horse, we might send word to the outpost 

at-said Vaughan. U A force could then 

march for the farm and intercept our baud.” 

“It would be impossible to send off a messen- i 


ger while Harding Is here,” said Kitty, “besides 
we have no one to trust; but I tell you what can 
be done. There is a fast animal in the stable, 
and I am a good rider; I will wait till you have 
set out, when, by hard gallopping, I may reach 
the outpost and give timely warning:—that is if 
a patty of dragoons happens to be there and will 
spare neither whip nor spur.” 

“ There was a detachment at the post when I 
left,” said Vaughan, “Pray heaven they may 
be there yet, for your scheme is the only feasible 
one.” 

Their further conversation was here interrupted 
by .the appearance of Harding himself, who eyed 
Vaughan suspiciously and ordered him gruffly to 
leave the room. Our hero could but obey. He 
trembled for the fidelity of his accomplice, how¬ 
ever, as he went out and saw Kitty begin a ban¬ 
tering conversation with, the freebooter. 

His comrades were already busy in preparing 
for their ride, and Vaughan immediately occu¬ 
pied himself in saddling his horse. He bad 
scarcely finished his task when Harding came 
out. 

“I see you are ready,” he said, eyeing him 
keenly, “and have made up for your idling in 
the bar-room. You will attend close on me to¬ 
day : new recruits are apt to be suspected, and it 
behooves them to be' especially ardent.” He 
accompanied these words with a significant smile 
Which left Vaughan half convinced that he had 
been betrayed. 

It was not long before the party was in the 
saddle, and the quick pace at which they ad¬ 
vanced increased the fears of our hero that 
Kitty’s scheme would be a failure, since, even if 
she proved true, and succeeded in reaching the 
American outposts, succor would come too late. 

Imagine the feelings of Vaughan during that 
ride. The agony of being broken on the wheel 
was nothing to it! He wqs well aware of the 
inflexible purpose of Harding, and knew that 
neither present supplications nor fears of future 
retribution would turn him aside from his fell 
purpose. Nor could Vaughan hope to succeed, 
single-handed, in any attempt to avert the doom 
of his betrothed. At times, from the peculiar 
look with which Harding regarded him, Vaughan 
was led to think that the refugee penetrated his 
designs and had brought him along to torture him 
by a sight of the ruin to be worked at Headly 
farm* Yet this look might only arise from natu¬ 
ral suspicion of a new recruit. But could Kitty 
have been false? No—her truth was unmistakea- 
ble, or Vaughan knew nothing of physiognomy. 
But what if there were no dragoons at the post 
when she arrived? These thoughts agitated 
Vaughan continually. 
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“I will die to save her, and if needs be,” ue 
inwardly swore, “I will preserve her from pro¬ 
fanation by sacrificing her with my own hand.” 

With these bitter reflections, Vaughan followed 
his commander, his heart tormented now by des¬ 
pair, and now pacified by hope. At length 
Headley farm broke on their sight. Our hero 
looked, eagerly in the direction whence the dra¬ 
goons, if coming, would appear, hut none were 
in sight. It was just as evening closed, and all 
around wore a calm and peaceful look. He 
turned, sick at heart, to gaze on the old home¬ 
stead :—and when Vaughan thought of the deso¬ 
lation soon to fall on that now happy household, 
his excited feelings could scarcely be controlled. 
But he felt the necessity of dissimulation, if he 
would even attempt to save Emily. 

“Forward—trot,” said the voice of Harding 
at this moment, having returned from areconnoi- 
sance of the buildings, which he found, as he ex¬ 
pected, wholly unprotected; then, as they reach¬ 
ed the lawn before the house, he shouted, in a 
voice which first told the household of his ap¬ 
proach, “halt!” 

Instantly the men drew in their reins, while 
the hasty barring of door3 was heard from the 
house. It was but the work of a moment, how¬ 
ever, for the assailants to dismount, and before 
long the hall door had’gtven way before on axe 
which one of the troopers carried, though not un¬ 
til a shot had been fired from an upper window. 

“ Our motto is 1 beauty and booty,’” shouted 
Harding as the door fell in. “ Spare none, and 
revenge your fallen comrade.” With these words 
he dashed towards the staircase leading to the 
apartment which Vaughan knew to be occupied 
by Emily. 

The crisis for which he had breathlessly waited 
ever since the attack began, had now come; and 
regardless of the peril, Vaughan sprang after his 
leader, determined to sell his life or frustrate 
Harding’s designs. Almost together they ascend¬ 
ed the staircase. The moment was one of terri¬ 
ble interest. The hand of the ruffian was on the 
lock of Emily’s door—-that door which had been 
sacred hitherto even from Vaughan’s approach— 
when our hero arrested it by a blow with his 
sabre, which would have severed Harding’s hand 
had he not caught the flash of steel and sprang back. 

“Ha! a traitor,* 1 he said, comprehending every 
thing at a glance, yet half astonished at the disco¬ 
very, “ then take that!" and he levelled a pistol 
at our hero, who saved his life only by knooking 
up the weapon with his blade. In an instant the 
two excited men had crossed swords: Harding 
furious at the discovery that he had harbored a 
spy, and Vaughan thirsting for his blood as the 
only chance to save Emily. 


By this time the refugees were pouring ujd the 
staircase, and, for a moment, they paused in as¬ 
tonishment at the spectacle of this unexpected 
combat. But it was only for an instant. Recov¬ 
ering from their surprise, they threw themselves 
on Vaughan, who was disarmed and bound, after 
many wounds. He expected nothing further now 
than immediate death, nor did he wish to live. 
Since he could not save Emily, he desired to die. 
He would have blessed any one who would have 
put an end to his existence. *• Oh! why did my 
good blade fail me?” he said. “Why could I 
not finish the miscreant?” To add to his dis¬ 
tress, one of the servants who bad been dragged 
into the hall, had recognised him, and revealed 
his name, 

“You are a lover, then, of this fair bird within, 
as well as a traitor and spy,” said Harding, hoarse 
with passion, and mad with the pain of the 
wounds he had received from Vaughan’s sword; 
“then you shall witness how she shall be my 
leman, ere you die.” 

Vaughan writhed in mental agony. Already 
he seemed to behold his betrothed struggling in 
the foul arms of the ruffian. “For God’s-sake,” 
he implored, “Torture me—do what you will 
with me—but spare Miss Headley.” 

The vilUan answered by laying' hold of .life 
door knob, but as‘he did this, a bullet whistled in 
air, and he fell dead, pierced by a pistol ball 
from an unseen band. As he fell, a huzza aipse 
from the staircase, which was now seen full of 
men in the attire of American dragoons. 

Jr 1 Huzza—we have them now in a trap,” shout¬ 
ed a stentorian voice, which Vaugiar, recognized 
as that of his commanding officer; “no quarter, 
my lads—cut them down.” 

The fight was soon over—the result could not 
be doubtful. The refugees were cooped up, and 
kad no escape, while their enemies outnumbered 
them five to one. Harding fell in the very be¬ 
ginning of the fray. The assault, the melee, and 
the defeat passed almost with the rapidity of 
thought. 

“ We were just in lime,” said Vaughan’s com¬ 
rade, when the scuffle was terminated and every 
refugee either slain or pinioned, “your messen¬ 
ger found us fortunately at the post.” 

The terrified Emily now came forth from the 
chamber where she had fled with her father; and 
by her fair hands were Vaughan’s wounds bound 
up- After the war, she and our hero were hap¬ 
pily married; and Kitty, as a recompense for her 
services, was taken into their household. 

Old men still live in the quiet vallies of the 
Hudson, who have heard, from participants in 
that day’s fight, the story of the Land Pibates 
Death. 
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A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

THE NATIVE PEPPER AND SALT PANTALOONS. 

The following is a bona fide fact, taken without 
j arncndation from the life of a. mother in Israel. It will 
I show that there was an anti British spirit in the women 
I ns well ns the men of ’7G. I hope all the girls in 
! Franklin will read it, though I am afraid sorne of them, 
especially in the eapitol of tile country, will need a 
dictionary to find out the meaning of the terms wheel, 
loom, &c. The first is the name of an old fashioned 
piano with one string, the other is a big house organ 
with but few stops. But to the story : 

Late in the afternoon of one of the last days in Hay, 

3 7G, when I was a few months short of fifteen years 
old, notice came to Townsend, Massachusetts, where 
my father used to live, that fifteen soldiers wore wanted, 

The training band was instantly called out, and my 
brother, that was next older than I, was one that was 
selected. He did not return till late at night, when all 
were in bed. When I rose in the morning I found my 
mother in tears, who informed me that my brother John 
was to march next day after to-morrow morning at sun¬ 
rise. My father was at Boston, in the Massachu¬ 
setts assembly. Mother said, that, though John was 
supplied with summer clothes, he must be absent seven 
or eight months, and would suffer for want of winter 
garments. There were at this time no stores, and no 
articles to be had except such as each family could 
make itself. The sight of mother’s tears always brought 
all the hidden strength of the body and mind to action. 

I immediately ashed what garment was needful. She 
replied “pantaloons.” 

“0, if that is all,’ 3 said I, “we will spin and weave 
him a pair before he goes.” 

“ Tut,” said mother, “ the wool is on the sheep’s 
backs, and the sheep are in the pasture.” 

I immediately turned to a younger brother and bade, 
him take a salt dish and call them to the yard. 
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Mother replied, “poor child, there are no sheep shears 
•within three miless and a half.” 

“ I have some small shears at the loom,” said I. 

“ But we can’t spin and weave it in so short a time.” 

“I am certain we can, mother.” 

“ How can you weave it, there is a long web of linen 
in the loom.” 

“No matter, I can find an empty loom.'* By this 
time the sound of the sheep made me quicken my steps 
toward the yard. I requested my sis to? to bring me 
the wheel and cards while I went for the wool. I went 
into the yard with my brother, and secured a white 
sheep, from which I sheared, with my loom shears, 
half enough for a web; we then let her go with the rest 
of the fleece. I sent the wool in by my sister. Lmhcr 
ran for a black sheep, and held her while I cut off wool 
for my filling and half the warp, and then we allowed 
her to go with the remaining part of the fleece.” 

The good old lady closed by saying that the wool 
thus obtained was duly carded and spun, washed, sized 
and dried ; a loom was found a few doors off, the web 
got in, wove and cloth prepared, cut and made two or 
three hours before the brother's departure—that is to 
say, in forty hours from the coin men cement, without 
help from any modern improvement. 

The good old lady closed by saying 45 1 felt no weari¬ 
ness, I wept not, I was serving my country. I was 
relieving poor mother, I was preparing a garment for 
my darling brother.” 

“ Thu garment being finished, I retired and we]it till 
my overcharged and bursting heart was relieved.” 

Tins brother, was, perhaps, one of Gen. Stark's 
soldiers, and with such a spirit to cope with, need we 
wonder that llurgoync did not c.vecijte his threat of 
marching through the heart of America. 
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THE TRAITOR AND THE TRUE. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. LATHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 

“No apathy linlli struck 

Its ico-holt through our hearts; 

Yours nro among our hnusohohl names, 

Your montory no’er departs .' 1 

Wiiat brings the life-blood to our hearts in it 
quicker flow thnn the spirit-stirring tales of the 
Revolution ? How they call up from the stores 
of memory the precious thoughts of days gone by ; 
of the sire and the grnndsire, and of their lives, so 
often storied to our listening ears! And what n 
pleasant land our forefathers purchased for us with 
their sufferings! From the time of their touching 
the “ rock-bound coast,’’ they pioneered for us a 
life of peace and plenty. Luxuries of all sorts, the 
desire-and possession of which even now serve ns 
mile-stones on our downward path, they left far 
behind them. 

In the parting struggle, when leaving their 
homes forever, the question ‘What shall we take, 
and what leave behind ?’ was a heart-searching 
question for them. “Freedom to worship God’’ 
being the moving spring of their departure, the 
choice of the true-hearted fell on that alone flint 
could serve them in the wilderness; so, on their 
parting altars, they heaped ns incense with their 
fond farewells all the impulses of their lives, now 
warring against their enterprise. The pride of 
birth and of wealth, pomp, power and luxury 
could nvnil them nothing in their future toiling 
for n home ; instead of these they brought their 
“hearts of oak" and their arms of strength, for the 
axe was to ring its changes through the forest to 
their morning and evening anthem ; they brought 
their hearts’ best affections, n determination to 
brave the ills of life, and without imaginary wants 
to live in this home of their own creating, simple, 
happy and pure. 

Iiow soon they surmounted all their difficulties, 
and “the deSert rejoiced and blossomed as the 
rose!” Why was not this home of simplicity 
and freshness kept thus for succeeding genera¬ 
tions ? Man—restless, ambitious man soon wea- 


I ried of this quiet, and with increasing prosperity 
came artificial longings. Cities and villages rose 
proudly around them; their doors were thrown 
open to friendship and to commerce, and then 
came again the nutural striving in the heart of 
man with his fellows, 

The new generations coming on forgot the 
j beautiful and pure structure of the American char- 
| acter, and here in our midst, where the very 
j breath comes more life-like and free, they again 
| craved and invited foreign luxuries; coveted the 
| vain, unsatisfying distinctions of society; mid imi- 
j tnted all these to such an extent that even at this 

I day we can scarcely be said to have a national 
character, so strongly does it partake of all others, 
and so little is it in the spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Fashion too, reigning for ages supreme in the 
old world, nothing loth crossed the ocean and es¬ 
tablished itself as presiding deity of the new ; and 

I does it not now cover as with a pall all the sweet 
charities of our lives, warping our affections and 
our judgment, and in our intercourse with our fel¬ 
low man keep the honest and the true, who are 
not within its shadow, down, down forever? 

Hut there is one redeeming impulse that we hail 
with joy as an omen of better things. It is now 
‘ the fashion’ to inquire into the olden time. A 
rage for antiquity is fast spreading over the land; 

| old songs and old stories take precedence of the 
t new ; old-time ladies are lauded, and gentlemen 
j of the old school admired; scraps of centennial 
< brocade, memorials of the departed glory of grand- 

! mothers and great-grandmothers upon gala duys, 
are perpetuated in patchwork of the fashion of the 
day and reverentially preserved; dark, stained, 
and rather unsightly, official papers, bearing pre¬ 
cious autographs, are framed and treasured ; and 
we fondly hope the day tot'll come in which their 
j home-virtues, their simple hnbits, their energy and 
< Self-sacrificing spirit will be revived and walk 
> among us. Now, in the. popularity of these good". 
}• old days, we do;not fear to record a story of the 
/ Revolution, and-it comes from memories sacred 
y and true. 
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Few who read these lines but have been in the ; 
city of New London, in Connecticut. Settled as ! 
early as the year 1648, in the first place by forty 1 
families, the relies of their respectability and hap- ■ 
piness may be seen even to this day, in the vener- ; 
able homesteads of generations gone by, preserved [ 
religiously in their original plan, though much al- I 
tered by the improvements of time; < 

Statesmen are proud to hnil from this beloved j 
little city; the names of Winthrop, Saltonstall, J 
Trumbull and many others bear testimony to a J 
long line of honorable service ; and even the lau- 5 
rels of the poet grace the spot, for the gifted 1 
Brninard called it his birth-place, and many of < 
his most beautiful poems celebrate the scenery. j 
Here stands Fort Trumbull, whose artillery J 
once thundered in the ears of the traitor Arnold, J 
but the old fortress can now scarcely be remem- 1 
bered in the march of improvement. Opposite to < 
it is Fort Griswold, the scene of the dreadful mas- 1 
sacre of the 6th of September, 1781. High and J 
beautiful rises the granite column erected in com- J 
memorntion of the day. You cannot, even now, 
ascend the steps, one hundred and sixty-eight in s 

number, reach the summit, and look around the 3 

'y 

beautiful country; or see the rivers, the islands, i 
the Mohegnn hills with the little church they culled ’ 
their own, without the outraged blood of your ^ 
slaughtered countrymen crying aloud for your r 
sympathy. Savagely murdered when supplicating v 
mercy at the, hands of their conquerors, their mem- j 
ory will live fore ver in our hearts, and their wrongs , 
are spread before the God of battles. < 

These for the historical, the intellectual associa- j 
tions dear alike to us nil in our thoughtful mo- ; 
menls; but there are many of us who, all nlive to J 
these considerations in their proper time and place, ! 
cun yet, with something of true mortality, cast a • 
loving thought to the fur-off time when with dear j 
friends, even now among us, we went to Rope j 
Ferry to eat black-fish, the perfection of the finny ; 
tribe. , I 

Brook and river trout of the inland country, the t 
far-famed Connecticut shad, the white-fish and < 
trout of the western lakes, the educated bass and ; 
salmon of our large cities, all hide their diminished { 
heads by the side of a properly prepared New Lon- < 
don black-fish—nnd how these little simple mem- j 
ories do stir the soul! J 

But just as New London is now, just so it was ^ 
not in the days of my story. The troublous times ^ 
of the Revolution had tried men’s souls, and though ^ 
the spirit of the Pilgrims still cheered them on, in 
many a suffering heart it was well nigh extin- |> 
guished by the fiery spirit of the times; but it is ^ 
soothing to the hearts of true Americans ,tp reflect > 
on the noble determination of their forefathers, 3 
never to be the aggressors. The time came when 
they were obliged to be on the defensive; their ,s 


petitions and their propositions were received with 
contempt, and during the calm that preceded the 
horrors of the storm the thunders of defiance mut¬ 
tered in the distance. 

In the city of New London, in those days of 
trouble, lived a gentleman born nnd bred, bear¬ 
ing the name of Lincoln. Of easy circumstances, 
acquired by his own industry, he, with a pious and 
unambitious wife nnd eight children, conformed 
to all the fluctuations of the years 1770 nnd ’80 
in that place. Being a warm friend and admirer 
of the British government, nnd his home often the 
asylum of the necessitous refugees of that period, 
he was loved and respected by the tcries; nnd all 
his family friends staunch whigs and his grand¬ 
father for a long time governor, he had the good 
will of both parties. His wife though descended 
from noble blood laid aside all her aristocratic 
feelings, os incompatible with her present life nnd 
duties; a zenlous Episcopalian, she grieved to see 
her beloved church the broad mark for persecu¬ 
tion, but resolutely keeping party spirit without 
her doors she worshipped God peacefully within, 
trusting that in His own good time these nnimosi- 
ties would, even in her day, be covered by the 
olive-branch of pence. 

Even at this late day the beautiful character of 
Mrs. Lincoln must not be lightly passed over, for 
now there are children, grandchildren nnd great¬ 
grandchildren ready and proud to testify to her 
virtues, and to “ rise up and call her blessed:" 
Patient, efficient ntid cheerful, she endured the ills 
of life without a murmur, nnd they fell thick nnd 
fast upon her. Alas, for us of the usual texture of 
women! we can ns little imagine such a charac¬ 
ter ns we can fully comprehend the mighty trials 
of those days. She governed her household with 
wisdom and economy, and directed them with the 
true dignity of a Christian matron nnd in the al¬ 
most indescribable purity and simplicity of thoiie 
times. 

A reasonable temper nnd perfect contentment 
with their lot being the only inheritance to which 
she could with safety look forward for her chil¬ 
dren, her lovely confidence in this priceless fortune 
was shown in her nightly counsel, when the little 
hand at her knees looked in her ‘sweet face after 
the evening prayer. 

“My children,” she said, “count up each night 
the mercies you have received through the day 
and the judgments, and according to the account 
so be thankful.” 

The surrounding neighborhood bore testimony 
to her loving kindness; none but could spenk of 
her active charities and untiring friendship, and 
through a long life of trouble the thought of these, 
her'days of usefulness, was the favorite resting- 
place of her memory. 
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CHAPTER II, l 

“ Wook out, wook in, from morn to night, 5 

You con hear Ills hollowa blow; j 

You can lionr him swing his heavy slodgo, j 

With measured heat and Blow, j 

Liko a soxtou ringing tlio old kirk chimes j 

When tlio ovening sun is low.” J 

Not very for from Mr. Lincoln’s, nt least within ! 
reach of their kindness,'lived n famous blacksmith ! 
—famous for those times, for lie was n most noto- ! 
rious whig; one of those men you so often meet ! 
with, who, though their politics he always those of \ 
the party in power, are yet ready to defend their ! 
principles alike at the edge of the sword or the ! 
doubling of the fist. ! 

The scene of his oratory was n small space at < 
the side of his little dwelling, neatly swept by his < 
daughter Lizzie, who, being a great belle in those < 
regions, probably was in part the attraction of the < 
crowd of idlers who were always to he seen about < 
the forge. < 

Robert Loring was the oracle of the day among < 
bis friends; with a wonderful memory and ready \ 
wit, not an event hnd escaped him since the land- < 
ing of the Pilgrims, and never on any occasion was < 
lie known to give the least quarter to a tory.. < 
Many was the traveller who listened to his quaint ‘ 
stories while waiting for his horse, mnrvelling < 
whence came his uncommon supply of breath, j 
while he seemed equally expert in the details of < 
his trade. So he kept on, from morning till night, \ 
working industriously and talking much, occasion- | 
ally pulling his head in the little side-window of \ 
the cottage to speak a loving word to Lizzie, who J 
was now all left him of a numerous family. J 

One of the fairest specimens of a damsel of that J 
class, in those feverish limes, was Lizzie Loring. J 
Bright-eyed, beautiful and tender, she looked after J 
the comfort and happiness of her old father with 5 
devoted care. No cottage was neater than theirs, | 
no roof rang clenrer to the melodious evening song J 
thnji theirs, for it was nightly cheered by the hup- J 
py voice of the rough but kind-hearted old man. ! 

Lizzie, though a good daughter, must still, like ! 
every daughter of Eve, have some dark shadows ! 
on the sunshine of her character, and hers found ! 
vent in a sincere attachment to a tory, a warm- ! 
hearted, handsome, animated, mischievous follow- ! 
er and favorite of the traitor Arnold. While wait- ! 
ing one evening with the pet horse of the general ! 
to he shod by the scientific linnd of the father, the ! 
daughter seated nt the little side-window, nil beau- I 
ty and all smiles, lmd lighted up n fierce flame in ! 
the heart of the young man, that, forthwith emitted , 
itself in glances rivalling in their quick transit the '< 
sparks from the forge, ' 

For once Lizzie’s treasonable coquetry saved ! 
her father a broken head, ns all unconscious whose < 


horse he was operating upon, and his whole soul 
on fire from n recent outroge of Arnold’3 related 
by the last customer, he exhaled his indignation 
by heavy blows on the unoffending iron, talking to 
himself the while after this fashion: 

“ That’s ns pretty a piece of horse-flesh ns ever 
I looked upon, and it belongs to a decent man I 
should judge by the wny he carries his head. How 
I wish this little piece of iron, all red hoi and smo¬ 
king, was Arnold’s heart; wouldn’t Ismnsh it?” he 
said; and seeing the young man start-ns he threw 
the heavy hammer about hint, "wouldn’t you help 
me? How these long, delicate nails would work 
out the snlvnlion of his country, by keeping him 
fast in some safe place forever! I say, my chap, 
wouldn't it be a glorious day?” 

The young man, Koplcy by name, was,evident¬ 
ly halting between two opinions, ns he looked nt 
the. beautiful vision at the window and heard his 
mnster thus traduced ^ however, ns in the heart of 
mnny before him, the woman prevailed, and he 
forgnve the nfTront, losing nothing with Lizzie in 
consequence. 

During the time of preparation for the shameful 
undertaking of destroying New London the reso¬ 
lute and youthful Kopley pushed far his suit with 
his pretty mistress. She inherited her father's 
firmness of purpose, and her affections once fixed 
upon a tory, the tory cause was hers. But one 
regret overshadowed her happiness even more 
than her father's anger, for he kept all her resent¬ 
ful feelings constantly alive by his wrathful denun¬ 
ciations of Benedict Arnold and his friends—the 
necessity of keeping her engagement a secret from 
Mrs. Lincoln, her best friend, who had always ad¬ 
vised and assisted her. This was too bad; but 
how could she tell her that she loved a tory? She 
knew she. would say, in her sweet, kind voice, 
“ Lizzie, this must not be; you must give him up.” 
No, she could neither hear her advice nor refuse 
to follow it, but she continued to go often to see 
her. Mrs. Lincoln, who took the most lively in¬ 
terest in the welfare of others, saw that something 
preyed upon Lizzie’s mind and tried to win her 
confidence, hut in vain. She continued to meet 
Kopley, and hound herself by the most solemn 
vows to follow the fortunes of a man who had no 
resting place for himself or his conscience. 

In the menn time preparations for the deadly 
blow were secretly but surely carried on. Lizzie, 
with a woman’s tact, had gathered from Kopley 
that something was pending, and urged him to 
confide in her. Often when nt evening he would 
linger nt the trysting-place, listening to her grate¬ 
ful account of the kindness of Mrs. Lincoln to Liz¬ 
zie from her infancy, his heart would smite him at 
the thought of her sweet face bnthed in tears for 
her home, if indeed .her precious life should be 
spared in the conflict; but he made his mind up 
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to give her warning in lime to save her children, < 
and consoled himself with this. < 

Loring’s forge was still a great plaee of resort, j 
Much of native talent and the quick, mother wit ! 
for which the sons of New England are proverbial ! 
might be heard, and when the shades of evening j 
came on many were the loiterers of education and J 
respectability who were drawn into the magic cir- S 
cle. Kopley, while lingering for Lizzie’s appear- ! 
ance, to join her in her evening walk, would often < 
draw near the speakers, to hear what they could j 
contrive to say more than he had already lis- J 
tened to. J 

“A little the worst fellow, that same Benedict I 
Arnold, that God ever made,” said Loring one < 
night. “ One piece of his villany comes creeping i 
out after another, till I should think he’d be glad < 
to creep into any place that would hide him ; but 1 
there is a fire,” he said, as he stirred up the coals I 
till the whole scene was in a blaze, " that I do ' 
hope he’ll get a chance to warm himself at. I’ve ; 
had a talk with old Reuben this afternoon nbout 1 
him ; he knows him, don’t you, Reuben? These 1 
old Jews’ money-bags hold some hard stories with < 
their gold.” ' 

“I know him, yes, that I do,” said the old ; 
bearded Israelite, who had been a money-lender ! 
after the manner of the usurers of old for many 1 
years. “ Proud, hard-hearted and selfish! ’tis lit- < 
tie the stranger, the fatherless and the widow ; 
would get'from his olive tree or field after the ; 
gleaning; he would take the upper and nether ! 
millstone in pledge before he would lose one coin < 
of his dues. And look how he pays his reckon- j 
ing; you shall nil take it in blood and in smoke! ; 
Oh! if the God of Israel would but smite him in ) 
the downfall!” ! 

“Shut up, you old Hebrew melody,” said Kop- 
ley, whose fiery temper could brook no more; j 
“shut up, quick, or I’ll teach you to stand here ; 
preaching Moses to Christians,” he continued, as 
he saw by the fierce looks of those around him 
that he must attack him on some other than po- i 
liticnl ground. ; 

“ I have only preached honesty nnd charity, and j 
these are said to be the strong-holds of the doc- ; 
trine of Jesus of Nazareth,” said old Reuben. “I 1 
know what I say; I have helped him through ! 
many a scrape, God forgive me, and I saw him as j 
he is, dissipated and careless, nlvvnysin trouble, ; 
and withal he has no heart. He’s a pretty lender! ; 
without feeling—the taskmasters of Egypt couldn’t ! 
shine with him.” i 

A look of alarm and impatience from Lizzie j 
called her lover to her side in nn instant, and they ; 
were off; but not so the rest of the hearers; they ; 
continued to talk on these irritating themes until ; 
they all retired to the thorny pillows on which men ! 
slept in those days. ; 


CHAPTER III. 

“Dut woo for that sweet slindo 
‘ Of tho flowering orchard troos, 

Wlioro first our children played 
’Midst tho birds and honey-bcca. 

And oh! tho grey church tower, 

And the sound of (lie sabbath holt, 

And tho sholtorod garden bowor— 

Wo liavo bid them all farowell," 

No pen could do justice to the character of so 
unfeeling a traitor ns Benedict Arnold, yet through 
the indignation of freemen its principal traits have 
been fully exposed; therefore we need only de¬ 
scribe his actions. Every human heart must sym¬ 
pathize in the fate of the noble Andre, deceived by 
deceit itself; yet for all his villnny. Arnold was re¬ 
warded will) the appointment of brigadier general 
in the service of the King of Great Britain, and he 
prepared to ruin the beautiful little town, but four¬ 
teen miles from his birth-place, which should have 
been among his first cares. Being convinced that 
General Washington had gone to the South to at¬ 
tend to some important movements there, they, 
fearing no opposition, made their deadly prepara¬ 
tions to attack New London in the night, but they 
did not reach the spot till nearly sunrise on the 
morning of the 6th of September, 1781. 

Kopley, among the first to land at Fort Trum¬ 
bull, sprang on shore and in the dim light of the 
coming dny made his way by n well known by-path 
to Loring’s cottage. lie stood under Lizzie’s win¬ 
dow with something of the feelings of one who 
would Btive the lamb without rousing the lion, and 
none but the ear of true love would ever have dis¬ 
tinguished the low tone in which he pronounced 
the name of Lizzie.” She sprang lightly to the 
window, and in astonishment at liis frantic ges¬ 
tures hurried to dress herself nnd meet him. In n 
few words lie explained to hoi’ the horrid business 
of the day ; even at that early hour the muttering 
of cannon could be heard in the distance, and she 
looked at him and shuddered. 

“ My poor old father!” she exclaimed, ih agony, 
“must he he driven from his home, nnd perhaps 
murdered before my eyeB?” 

“ No, Lizzie, let me direct you. I will myself 
alarm your fntlier and put'him on the safest track 
for escape; for yourself, fly to Mrs. Lincoln; tell 
her to leave her home instantly, but tell her secret- 
ly, girl, or my life will be the forfeit; these blood¬ 
hounds are even now on their way. Fly now, 
while I save your father; I will direct him to the 
cave at the foot of the hill, and he will be safe 
there from n cannon-ball or a hand-stroke. I will 
tell him to keep going quietly through the pass to 
the other end, and there you shall join him, nnd 
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there I will come to-night, if I live, to share a sol- s 

dier’s fortune with you, but if I fall”— 

He had a heart if he had followed a traitor, and ! 

os he thought of his sweet sunny home on the 5 

banks of the Mystic river, and the parents he had ? 

left, his better nature gnve a henrtfelt groan. j 

“Farewell, my Lizzie!” he said, as he clasped j 

her in his arms and received her sobbing cmbrn- < 

ces; "if I meet you to-night you are mine, but if s 

I fall, farewell forever; forget me, Lizzie; there s 

is no heaven for traitors!” 5 

He now left her to awaken her father, and she J 
» £ 
ran in her distress through the silent streets till ? 

she came to Mrs. Lincoln’s. The grey light of < 
morning showed every thing indistinctly. Mr. < 
Lincoln, nlwnys an early riser, had been disturbed < 
by unusual sounds and quietly withdrew from his s 
sleeping fnmily to ascertain the cause. He stood 5 
in the door as Lizzie rushed into the house, and $ 
foreboding evil from her coming at that hour, j 
though ns yet never dreaming of its extent, fol- ? 
lowed her up stairs. She never stopped till she $ 
reached Mrs. Lincoln’s bed ; throwing herself on < 
her knees in agony, she begged her to rise, s 

“Oh! dress yourself quickly, dear Indy; the j 
British are here; they are almost upon us; they 5 
will burn the town and murder all who are in ; 
their way; fly and take the denr children; I < 
would stay and help you but for my poor old < 
father, but I must help you now a few moments.” < 
The heart-broken girl, who on this fearful morn- ! 
ing had seen her life’s hope crushed, yet had the ) 
surest means of comfort next to a Heavenly trust, } 
that of active usefulness to others. < 

Mrs. Lincoln roused herself immediately to all < 
the horrors of her situation. “ flow do you know j 
all this, Lizzie ?” she said. j 

“ I know it from the lips of one who never de- 5 
ceived me, and I know he told me true. No mat- < 
ter who he is; tortures would never get it from j 
me, but he let me come to you. I hnve loved j 
him but too well, and I am now punished, for i 5 
shall lose him too.” J 

Mrs. Lincoln stood for one moment to think $ 
what was to be done; eight children, one an in- ( 
fant and one too ill to walk, Brightly shone the < 
character of this Christian wife and Vrioiher on j 
this trying day. With n true woman’s love self < 
was lnid aside, and she was ready with the God- J 
like feeling nnd desire to do ! One short and fer- ! 
vent prayer to Heaven for the helpless flock around ! 
her, and she turned to her husband, who came to < 
confirm the dreadful tidings. < 

“ The enemy is at hand, at our very doors,” he j 
said; “but we will trust in God. The ships are ; 
stretched across the harbor, and we are too weak ; 
to resist them ; we must fly to save opr children.’’ ] 
They stood around him in tliishour’of danger, ! 
a resolute' little band, dressed and ready to follow \ 


their leader, bearing testimony to their excellent 
discipline. 

“Father,” said the eldest boy, “I will carry 
poor little sick Anny, nnd you can help mother 
with the baby; but first can we save any thing I” 

“ Don’t try,” said the'sick child, ns the roar of 
the cannon came nearer, and she laid her head on 
the pillow again. 

“ I will save the spoons, Anny, and I won’t be 
gone five minutes; I can put them in the hole ih 
the garden wall that I made (or my rabbit; no one 
would ever think of that.” 

t 

He flew to execute his purpose nnd was success¬ 
ful, but his mother, trembling for fear n ball might 
strike him, looked anxiously after him ; on his re¬ 
turn she said, “ I am ready now, my husband.” 

Their preparations were soon made; and they 
determined to go to the house of a sister of Mrs. 
Lincoln, who lived eight miles from the town. 
To effect this they were obliged to pass unprotect¬ 
ed through^ the British camp, but there was no al¬ 
ternative, nnd they left their sweet home, the birth¬ 
place of their children, not daring to take even one 
farewell look at its beloved walls. So they fled, 
this true nnd loving fnmily, after taking an affec¬ 
tionate leave of Lizzie, who promised to come to 
them if she survived the day. 

Exposed to the insulting remarks of n rude sol¬ 
diery, Mrs. Lincoln followed her husband on foot 
through the camp, alternately carrying the sick 
child, the babe, and one little one of two years, all 
of whom of course could not walk so for, often 
seeing her husbnnd pointed at ns n rebel, and 
threatened with death inker sight. Suddenly in 
this hour of peril her memory carried her back to 
the days when Arnold was entertained in her fa¬ 
ther’s house as n welcome guest and the friend of 
n dear brother. Hopeless ns to the result, she yet 
determined to see if he had a heart; she asked for 
him, nnd his exclamation when he saw her, “ My 
God! Mrs. Lincoln, are you here?” encouraged 
her to speak to him. With all the eloquence of a 
wife nnd the tenderness of a mother she alluded 
to those, happy days, and said— 

“ Will you, General Arnold, grant me the only 
favor I suppose now in your power; will you spare 
my precious home? All we hnve in the world is 
within those walls, except these dear ones by my 
side ; for the sake of days gone by send some one 
there fi> protect it. You won’t refuse me, ns you 
hope for mercy yourself; and grant us protection 
through this camp, for the scene is too dreadful 
to bear.” 

With the polite nnd deceitful address for which 
he was so remarkable, he assured her that lie en¬ 
tered into all her feelings, nnd they should be re¬ 
spected. Calling one of his officers, in 'a loud 
voice he said to him: 

“ Send proper persons to protect the homestead 
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of Mr. Lincoln; don’t allow it to be fired, put 
seals on the valuables, nml bring me the key of 
the house; I will see that,you have it to-night, 
madam.” 

“Ride, by the side of Mrs. Lincoln, and bear 
them harmless through the camp or you will an¬ 
swer for it to me,” he added, to a fine young man 
who rode by his side, and who being Kopley, this 
part of the commission was faithfully execuied, ns 
he woujd have protected the friend of Lizzie with 
his life. He spoke often to her kindly ns they 
proceeded, and assisted in carrying the children. 
When they reached the end of the encampment 
he whispered to her: 

“ For the sake of Lizzie Loring I will save you 
or die; tell me, have you friends near, and where 
do you go?” 

She told him they should for a short time take 
refuge in a meeting-house without the camp, 
where she thought their friends would find them, 
and said to him: 

“ Lizzie has promised to come to us soon, -and 
I will tell her of your kindness; may it be reward¬ 
ed in heaven!” 

“ God bless you, and take her a eoldifcr’s fare¬ 
well !” 

He then plunged his spurs in his horse, and re¬ 
turned to his post. 

Now human nature could not be denied one 
farewell look at the beloved home in the distance, 
but alas, for a traitor's promises! The red flames 
gathered around it, while the soldiery plundered it 
of valuable articles, throwing letters and precious 
relics of nil kinds out of the windows, and shat¬ 
tering all the household idols that came in their 
way. This was the last pang she allowed herself 
to feel, for after the sad and heartfelt ejaculation, 
" Thy will be done,” this delicate and suffering 
woman bent her way sorrowfully with her husband 
and children to the place of their retreat, blessing 
God that then were yet spared to her when that 
dreadful day made so many mourning and child¬ 
less widows. ■ 

They now thought to rest a short time in the 
house of prnyer, but scarcely were they entered 
when the troops thronged in to refresh themselves, 
and making barracks instantly of the holy place 
they were obliged to leave it. Their friends in the 
country on. the first alarm sent conveyances for 
them, but missed them on the road ; ntid thus this 
homeless, helpless and ( unfortunate family perform¬ 
ed their weary journey of eight miles on foot, nor 
were they the only sufferers in like manner on this 
dreadful day. The works at New London were 
not in a state for defence, and it was, taken pos¬ 
session of with but little loss. Fort Griswold, on 
the Groton side, made a spirited resistance';'but 
oh! for the cruelties that day recorded—-the car¬ 
nage, the spilling of bipod after all opposition had 


censed—the commander, Col. Ledyard, receiving , 
in his breast the sword lie had just surrendered to 
his conquerors! 


CHAPTER IV. 

, “And Ui(l mo.not deport, olio cried; 

My Tutlier, euy not sol. 

This is no tiino to quit thy sido; 

Poaco, nonce, I cannot go I 

Hath tlio world aught for mo to fenr, 

Whoa death is on thy hrow 1 

The world! what moans it? mino Is liorc—> 

I cannot loavo thoo now.” 

After Kopley lmd parted front Lizzie in the 
morning, he returned to perform his promise of 
waking her father. He found this no very diffi¬ 
cult task, for the old man, thinking it was a custo¬ 
mer, prepared as usual to be immediately upon 
the spot. 

“ I’nt coming; stir up the coals, can’t you? and 
throw.on some more, to save time." 

lie came down in no very good humor, waked 
from his sleep before his usual time, and was not 
very ngreeubly surprised to find the house open 
and ICopley standing by the door. 

“Wlmt’8 thid?” he began; “how did you get 
in? where’s Lizzie? Here Lizzie, come down; 
wlint does nil this mean ?” 

“Robert Loring,” said Kopley, “he quiet one 
moment, and hear me. I nm a friend of your 
daughter, and of course your’s too. I came at the 
risk of my life to tell you that the British are here 
— now in thp harbor; they will burn and plunder 
the town this day. Listen to those cannon ; do 
they make my story true?” 

“ How came you to know it? friend or foe, out 
with the whole story,” said the old man, whp stood 
directly in front of Kopley, his athletic frame dila¬ 
ted with agitation. “ Are you n tory ?— speak, for 
if you bear that cursed name you are no friend of 
mine, nor shall you ever be one of Lizzie’s. I would 
rather see her in the church-yord, by her mother’s 
side, than think of her listening to what you might 
have to say! Here, Lizzie, Lizzie! why don’t you 
come down? What have yon done with her; tell 
me the whole!” he screamed in ICopley’s enr, 
while he seized him by the throat. With one 
skilful motion Kopley threw him off, and holding 
him at arm's length, said: • 

“If you were not Lizzie’s father, you would 
never have a chance to put your hand on living 
man again, as you did then upon me ; no mortal 
fingers ever closed upon my throat before, in my 
short life of twenty-five years; but for her sake”— 
“ Don’t talk of her sake; what can she ever he 
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jo you? I believe you to be a friend of Arnold’s, , forgive myself for deceiving him. I am his nil ; 
and ns such I won’t have you within'my doors; > poor, dear old father!” 

but where is Lizzie?” 5 With'much difficulty she put away the brush 

“ Hear me,” said Kopley j “ I roused her this > and entered the cave, and the low arches resound- 
morning to save her from the dreadful fate that !| ed solemnly to the cry of “Father! Father!” 
hangs over this town, for it will surely be burned < _____ 

before this noon’s sun shall cover you. I proin- < 

ised her to wake you., and to tell you of a place of s It was nearly sunset on the fatal 6th when Kop- 
escitpe, and she has gone to warn Mrs. Lincoln of 5 ley, wearied and heated, but his heart alive only 
her danger, that she may save her children,” ; to anxiety for Lizzie, had already forgotten the 
“She did her duty in warning Mrs. Lincoln, her jj glory of conquest in the misery around him. lie 
best friend ; but don’t talk to me of escape! Do !> strode over the smoking ruins impatiently and 
you think I would run awny from a lory? not I; \ rushed to the cave. 

let them do their worst. Talk to me of eeenpe!— < The damp, cavernous air was grateful to him, 
a regular Yankee whig j leave my old place.? no, < and he wulked on for a moment to recover his 
never. ” I’ll stay here and burn, if it is to be, but s sight, after leaving so suddenly the rays of the set- 
do you remember, Yankees never run away. But S ting sun. lie soon reached the turn, in the cave 
what are you doing here? where did you know > from which could be distinctly Seeii the small 
Lizzie? My daughter speak to a lory! leave the ? stream of light' that told truly ol the opening be- 
house, or l may do you a mischief!” ? yond ; but no light was there now; all was dark- 

' “ I will; but first listen to me. About a quarter ij ness and damptiess, and he shuddered to think of 
of a mile from here, just south of the old liberty \ what might have befallen Lizzie in this shelter of 
pole, is a cave in which I have often been; the i liis own choosing. The suspense was frightful; 
mouth of it is covered with underbrush, but though s the cave might be known to others, and in this 
well concealed you can find it; go in and keep s hour of extremity they might have possessed tliem- 
straight through it, ’twill bring you out near the > selves of it and refused her entrance! Was he 
moutli of the river. Lizzie will join you there, > utnong friends or foes? with the living or the 
and you will be safe till nightfall, when I will look \ dead? He listened long and fearfully, and heard 
after you.” > nothing but his own heart-beats; he lifted the cap 

“ Don’t you do it I ‘ A tory look niter me and •} from his head, wiped the cold dew from his brow, 
my daughter! I will never go there,and She shall $ and again the depths of the cavern echoed with 
never’go there ; I would rather stand to be shot at s the name of “ Lizzie!” 

than accept a favor from one like you ; go, I tell s But ih the ochijig intensity with which liedis- 
you !” lie said, opening wide the door,.with fierce S tenCd, he did hear a low sound in the distance ;— 
gestures. v j> he heard it again ; it was hot Lizzie’s sweet voice! 

“ Farewell!” said Kopley. “ Take care of Liz- J no, it was an agonizing death-groan! lie must 
zie, for I slinll be nil day in the battle; you will now proceed ; as he came nearer the faint light at 
find her in the cave.” ! < the end of the cave he distinguished something in 

The poor old man was in a pitiable condition s the shadow; with the impatience'of a lover nnd 
between his anxiety for his daughter aiid his aver- s the nerve of a Soldier he presses on. 
sion to her lover. ' He turned a deaf eat to the |> ' Why does he sliiink now and tremble who has 

roar of artillery around him through the first hours ^ through the bloody day been " foremost in the 
of the morning, heaped high the coals on his forge, ? fight ?” The man, the soldier quuils under this 
ond resolutely refused to look ut the flying inhub- und stands rooted to the spot. 1 

itants. Ilis agony for Lizzie at last overpowered >! ’ k On the ground, in that durk cave, sits the young 
every other feeling, and he left his home to look \ and lovely Lizzie;.nnd stretched beside her, his 
for her in the cave. . s head on her lap, his breath just departed, lies the 

We must now return to poor Lizzie. By the -S body of Robert Loring. Her long hair fell wildly 
time she parted from Mrs. Lincoln the streets were ? over her shoulders, her eyes were fixed on his face 
full, nnd the noise and smoke of the ctinnon lmd \ with an expression of,tearless agony, and her light 
terrified her out,of.all, power of reflection. She dress stained with his life-blood. ... 
however icmembered Kopley’s direction 1 to-the <! He went in despair-to the cave to look for her, 
cave, and thinking lie must have prevailed upon < and just before he entered lie received his deuth- 
her father to go there, she determined to join hint, j shot from 0 passing bull. He found his child, nnd 
As slie drew near it all thoughts of her lover, and ! with her assistances hud crawled to this spot and 
even of the dreadful scenes around her, Vanished ! died in her nrins, receiving her caresses, but speak- 
in the unceftnihiy of lief father’s fatethis absorb- J ing no word of ; reproach or of comfort; nnd this 
ed evory feeling. . , . :i , ,, , *! young, tender. gi);l had.been.here through the.live* 

■ “ He-wilLnever.. forgive me, and-1-shall never long day, the ’dying father within ; and : theterrors 
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of war without the cave. What.wonder that her 
reason deserted her on this dreadful day! But so 
they fell in that sad time, “old men and maidens." 

Kopley's first care was to remove the body gen¬ 
tly from her arms, and then he strove by every pas¬ 
sionate endearment to win the spirit back that had 
always responded to his voice. 

“ My Lizzie, if I could Bee you yourself once 
more, I would willingly lay down my life. Look 
at me and say you will try to live for my sake!" 

But no answering intelligence rewarded the 
young soldier’s exertions. He held her long and 
tenderly in his armn, but seeing no change he laid 
her gently down and with a strong arm put away 
' the brush from the end of the cave, and the glo¬ 
rious sunset streamed in upon them. He drew her 
near it, and the pure, fresh air revived her for a 
moment, but she only shivered and said “ Father 1” 

Kopley now looked out and determined to speak 
to some one for assistance,,though all were in trou¬ 
ble themselves. Some that he applied to “ passed 
by on the other sideothers looked on fearfully, 
for all-familiar as scenes of bloody death had been 
to them through the day, none could look unmoved 
on this sad sight. At last some of Loring’s friends 
came up, and among them old Reuben, fie shed 
bitter tears over the corpse of his friend, and said 
to Kopley: 

“How came you here, in his lust hours, with 
that lory dress on 1 Was the poor girl the link be¬ 
tween you 1 and will you be kind to her, the pretty 
thing? How he loved her! Poor murdered Lo- 
ring! the old Jew will see that you have a Chris¬ 
tian burial. Keep your gold,” he said, as Kopjey 
offered his purse. “ Take cure of her, the broken 
lily, the last of her tribe! But mind, young man, 
my eye shall follow you, and as you deal by her 
so may God deal by you and by me!" 

With Reuben’s assistance Kopley got a horse, 
and when the shades of night concealed them he 
determined to carry her to Mrs. Lincoln. These 


rough men tenderly lifted the scarcely living body 
of the unfortunate girl before him ; he clasped one 
strong arm nround her, and with the other slowly 
and sadly directed his horse to the present retreat 
of Mrs. Lincoln. It is needless to say how she 
was received ; in those days the afflicted comfort¬ 
ed the afflicted, but the sweet and soothing care of 
her early and dear friend healed the broken heart 
of Lizzie, and led her to the true and living foun¬ 
tain of comfort. Kopley, with Mr. Lincoln’s ad¬ 
vice, returned to the home of his childhood, where 
by a life of tender care he consoled Lizzie for the 
troubles of her youth. 

On this sad Cth of September Mr. Lincoln lost 
his whole estate. A beggar in means, he was holy 
and heroic in spirit, and after a few days of keen 
lamentation over his losses he began life anew. 
His Virtues raised him up friends, and he prospered 
once more, hailing under his own “vine and fig- 
tree” the peace of 1783. Here they lived again ns 
in the time of old, simple, happy and pure, reviv¬ 
ing those good old days of the honest npd true¬ 
hearted. 

And what has quenched in our hearts the light 
of those days ? What has changed the current of 
our affections and sympathies? The Father of all 
did not so will it. He loves the worship of true 
hearts—the simplicity, the single-heartedness of 
that time. The father of his country,. the great 
and good Washington, did not so will it. He left 
us a bright, example of home virtues as well as he¬ 
roic deeds. From his grave, watered forever by 
the tears of his countrymen, there should spring 
an aftergrowth of remembrance, bearing us happy 
here, lmppy in eternity! 

What is the watch-word that is substituted in 
the hearts of freemen for that of Liberty? It 
throws a dark shadow over our fairest prospects, 
blights the rich promise of our life and destiny, 
chills even our heavenward hopes, and in pur sel¬ 
fishness we read the word, Gain! 


-- 
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HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 

THE TORY GALLANT. 

A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

In the Revolutionary War, while the Brit¬ 
ish forces were in possession of the city of 
New York, a young officer rode up to an inn 
which he had been credibly informed was 
tinctured with toryism, although it was forty 
miles from the city. He rode a beautiful 
horse that seemed perfectly trained to his ser¬ 
vice, and his dress was neat and trimmed to 
an unusual degree. What with a regular 
face and fair complexion, a red coat, and 
trimmed as if it were but a day old, buff 
small clothes and boots in a military style, 
and a snow white plume that nodded over 
his brow, he was an- object to entrap a whole 
Coterie of damsels, and to bring every man 
to bay. Whig or Tory, long enough to get 
“ one look at him.” He dismounted, gave his 
horse to an ostler, and stepped up the plat¬ 
form. 

The landlord was a stoutly built man, hav¬ 
ing high cheek bones and rather a large 
mouth; but these marks of physiognomy, 
which might indicate a choleric and sensual 
character, were opposed by the double ex¬ 
pression that lurked in his small blue eyes, 
a trait that would puzzle an entire stranger 
who would strike his purse upon a conjec¬ 
ture of his real character. He saw at once 
that the stranger was fully aware of his own 
importance as a British officer, and treated 
him accordingly. The officer, as we have 
said, had been informed that the landlord was 
a Tory, although the Whigism of the village 
made it imprudent for him to blaze itnbroad. 
Moreover, there were two or three brother 
officers lodging in the next town whom he had 
left behind; “ being anxious,” as he after¬ 
wards said, “ to pass a few days in thischurm- 
ing hamlet, and to ascertain those particulars 
in regard to the fairer portion of its population 
which every gallant is bound to note upon the 
tablet of his recollections.” 

“ Ha, landlord,” said he, as he caught a 
glimpse of his host 

“ Your servant, sir!” was the host’s reply. 
We ought to have mentioned our landlord’s 
name before, but we hate interlining; so here 
it is: Eliakirn Ruggles. 

“I think it probable, landlord,” said the of¬ 
ficer, “ that I can find accommodation within 
your house for a transient visit a few days— 
you understand me.” 

“Aye, aye, sir, as long as your honor 
pleases.” 

“And give your eye, landlord, to that Bu¬ 
cephalus of mine: you understand me.” 

“ Sir 1” 


“Ah, take good care of that beast—tl m t 
horse—you understand me 1” 

“ Aye, aye, your honor; Jack !” 

“ Here, sir,” cried a red-faced urchin of the 
landlord’s. 

“ Show that gentleman to the best room.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir !” cried the little Ruggles 
who had caught his father’s phrases. ' 
The officer was accommodated. It was 
early in the afternoon that he had arrived 
there, and after tea he took a short ride for 
the purpose of looking at the village, partic¬ 
ularly, he said, in order that he might obtain 
a glimpse of the surrounding scenery front 
the hill yonder. He had written his nama 
on the tavern register, and there it was in a 
wonderful flourish and parade of penmanship 
—“ Captain George Fudge,” etc. 

On returning to the inn he seated himself 
upon the platform where the landlord and a 
few tavern loungers were collected as usual, 
at sunset. 

“ I’ve hardly had a chance,” said the land¬ 
lord, “to ask the news, sir; 1 ’spose there's 
something stirring.” 

“ Why, indeed,” replied the officer, slap¬ 
ping his small clothes with his glove, “the 
rebels talk as loud as ever; but ’pon honor we 
have little to do in the way of our profession, 

—you understand me!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir, New York's safe enough I 
’spose.” 

“Bless me! we live luxuriously in that 
city. We have balls and parties, and par¬ 
ties and balls. It would be refreshing, ’pon 
honor, to have a little fighting as well as 
dancino-.” 

“ You are too young, sir, I ’spose to have 
seen a great deal of hard service!” 

“By no means, landlord. I was at Lex¬ 
ington, indeed I was so—so early in the war 
as that. I should have done something there, 
had it not been for the sly and unsoldier-like 
conduct of the rebels—you understand me!— 

I have had five horses shot under me—leaped 
four six bar fences just ahead of a bullet- 
shot twenty-one men, stabbed eleven—all 
standing—hand to hand—indeed I have.” 

Here the loungers were gaping with won¬ 
der and curiosity, but Mr. Ruggles maintain¬ 
ed his grave dubious physiognomy. 

“ Why at a skirmish near Boston,” contin¬ 
ued the captain, “I was taken prisoner, but 
the scales turned. I saw a stout regiment 
of ours not far ofP—knocked one guard down 
—brushed by another—ran a gauntlet along 
a sharp fire of musketry—swam a strong 
current, and mounted Bucephalus at the bead 
of our gallant company—indeed I did, land¬ 
lord ; you understand me!” 

Not long after this, Capt. Fudge called the 
landlord aside, and after some conversation 
was heard to say— 
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■•You will procure me, landlord, the privi¬ 
lege of paying my respects to Miss Wheeler, 
although her father is, you say, a Whig.” 

“All right, sir,” replied the landlord. 

The fact was our captain in his ride had 
caught a glimpse of a young lady, the daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Wheeler, in the neighborhood of 
the tavern. He applied to the landlord for 
his assistance in obtaining an introduction to 
the family, although he almost despaired of 
overcoming the obstacles which the Whig- 
ism of the father would probably throw in 
the way of an intimate acquaintance with his 
daughter. The recollection which the cap¬ 
tain had of personal beauty and his power 
over the sex prevented any doubt in his mind 
as to his success in the subsequent points, 
provided he could once obtain an opportunity 
of employing his address. 

At this time a small detatchment of Amer 
ican soldiers lay at no great distance from 
the village, and this circumstance the land¬ 
lord well knew. Captain Fudge, however, 
was not aware of it, and if he had been, 
would have relied upon his own troops, which 
he had left a few miles off, and his fellow of¬ 
ficers who were engaged yet nearer to him 
in such recreation as the time permitted. 

The landlord procured for him the desired 
introduction. The father was cold but toler¬ 
ably civil, and the daughter was declared by 
die captain to be the most victorious rebel 
he had met with in two campaigns! After 
his first visit he made the landlord aware of 
the character of his design towards Miss 
Wheeler. His plans were laid and his visits 
were continued nearly a week with wlmt 
seemed to the suitor a manifest advantage to 
his purpose. Ilis scheme was confided only 
to the landlord, Mr. Ruggles. One or two 
shrewd neighbors conjectured the existence 
of some special interests between them, but 

thpso nn ntJhpr rp nsn ns fnr it thnn thpir 

having noticed in the conversation between j 
therm a slight and momentary shade passing 
over the usually hard and unchanging fea¬ 
tures of the landlord, like the shadows of a 
cloud driven by the wind over a field of 
wheat. Meanwhile he had left the village 
for a day or two—upon what business was 
not known,to the captain—and on his return 
he hastened his schemes to their consumma¬ 
tion. The details were entrusted to his care, 
and he arranged them with Miss Wheeler to 
her satisfaction, and the captain’s, so far as he 
was aware of them. 

The shop of Mr. Wheeler formed a part 
of hts house, and stood on a corner, so that 
the windows of both looked upon a street. 
In the second story of the shop, there was a 
door for taking in goods, placed between the 
windows, and over this door a beam project¬ 


ed, with a rope and pulley for the purpose of 
raising heavy burthens. 

The captain rightly thought it impossible 
to obtain the sanction of her father to the 
wishes he had no doubt the daughter enter¬ 
tained in common with himself, and had 
therefore deliberately hinted to her, after he 
thought himself sufficiently master of her 
heart, the plan of admitting him by means of 
the pully and basket, into the other part of 
the store and then to her chamber. He was 
jnot surprised when, after some becoming 
|maidenly hesitation, she intimated her assent 
to his proposal; for he had endeavoured to se¬ 
cure the intercession of the landlord in his 
favor; and his own attractions of themselves 
without the eulogium of his host, he thought 
sufficient to secure his success. He had con¬ 
cealed it from her father, vet ho wondered 
that the stern Whig should so civilly have 
tolerated his frequent visits at his house. 

The night caine. Beneath the beam stood 
Captain Fudge, and he deposited himself in 
a basket. High above him was the door of 
his flushed expectations, standing half open, 
and partially disclosing.the figure of his con- 
[quered victim. He cast up one delightful 
ilook, twitched the rope, and the basket 
.mounted. It is at the beam; there is but a 
step to the door; he raises himself to take it 
—but the door is closed: the Tope is firm. 

“ ’Pon honor,” muttered the Captain; “ if 
it were not a fine evening, this would be un- 
j fortunate! I would not wait: but I must 
[though. Cut it7 no, no; what a tumble; 
.ugh! Stay here all night! ’pon honor! My 
Idear!” he continued, raising his voice so as 
| to be heard at the door: “my dear, just open 
the door, you understand me 1" He stopped 
i in the basket to rest himself, casting anxious 
j looks in every direction to devise some es- 
! cape, but in vain. 

I A cloud came over the moon, and brought 
others in its trail. A few big drops of rain 
pattered on the basket. The captain would 
have rescued his plume from the misfortune 
of being wet, but he could not hide it, and it 
soon dropped as the rain began to beat upon 
it, and upon the unfortunate gallant, whose 
curly hair it adorned. 

“ How it does rain!” muttered the neigh¬ 
bors to themselves or to their spouses, as they 
lay on their beds and heard their reviving 
sound. “ How it does rain!” thought the un¬ 
fortunate captain. Well was it for him that 
the basket had the excellent qualities which 
the Irishman in the canal ascribed to his boots, 
that of letting the water out as fast as they, 
let it in. 

It is just morning; and the topers are abroad, 
and those who rise early for better reasons. 
“ Look there,” cried one, “ what’s the basket 
there for, with a feather in it 7” The cap- 
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tain heard a sound and lifted up his head 
“ What under heaven,” said another, “ is that 
fellow about up aloft in a basket this time of 
day 1” A crowd is collected about him, and 
at length landlord Ruggles appears. 

“ Landlord, you rascal; what did you leave 
me here fori But just let me get down, and 
I’ll not hurt you For it.” 

“Hurt me,” cried the landlord, “only think 
now; calling me a rascal, a man strung up 
in a basket alongside of a house, blackguard¬ 
ing. Forward march, men!” 

Upon this a file of soldiers belonging to the 
American detachment, wheeled round the 
corner and surrounded the spot. .. 

Capt. Fudge trembled from head to foot, 
and begged the landlord to get him down. 

“ So ho;” said the landlord. “ Capt. Fudge, 
who has shot twenty-one men, and stahbed 
eleven, leaped four six bar fences just ahead 
of a bullet, run a gauntlet along a sharp fire 
of musketry, and mounted Bucephalus at the 
head of his gallant company I really afraid to 
jump down fifteen feet! But stand on your 
feet, for you might as well come down at 
once. I had a good hand at the trigger in 
the old French War.” So saying, he took a 
gun from a soldier, and the Tory captain, as 
he was about to protest, was cut short by the 
crack of the musket; the rope parted, and the 
basket and captain bounced on the ground. 

“Forward march,” cried the corporal, aB 
his men formed around the gallant, but crest¬ 
fallen captain ; and he, our interesting hero, 
was safely lodged in the American camp. 
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